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1000 RESPONSES TO ENGLISH LITERATURE—(1) 


G. YARLOTT and W. S. HARPIN Lecturers in Education, University of Nottingham 


n o 


Remarxine the dearth of research i 
investigatior 


ment. Television did not appear to have suppl 
majority of respondents favoured close textual 
their own leisure reading, 
were also a crucial factor in engag! 


1 into the attitudes towards literature, 
* A? level pupils. The pupils put a high value on thi 


but there was hostility to some set texts, 
ing the pupils’ commitment. 


nto the study of English literature, the authors introduce their own 
and the reading preferences, of 1,000 ‘O’ level and 
e subject and demonstrated a high degree of involve- 
anted literature as a source of satisfaction, and a large 
study. Many students indicated a willingness to extend 


and different teaching approaches 


HERE ML BENE 


‘Our modern system of popular education has 
produced a vast population able to read, but unable to 
distinguish what is worth reading’ (G. M. Trevelyan, 
1944). 

"There are some 
liking literature. I once 


who seek to drive their pupils into 
saw one such teacher banging a 
boy's head against the classroom wall and shouting 
“Enjoy it boy! Enjoy it!” He soon became a Senior 
English Master’ (A. J. Jenkinson, 1940). 


From Fielding, through Egerton Brydges and 
Matthew Arnold, to Q. D. Leavis, F. R. Leavis, 
D. Thompson, Richard Hoggart and C. S. Lewis, 
there has been no lack of examination of the state 
of literature, of the reading public and of the 
responsibilities of English teachers for literature’s 
current situation. Most contributions to this 
debate have been fiercely censorious; few have 
seen much hope 1n literature's future without 
some fundamental overhaul of systems for 
teaching English. In two articles, Paffard (1962) 
clearly demonstrated that, inan age dominated by 
research, this area of inquiry had been very 
Jargely neglected : "because of the difficulty of 
applying acceptable objective methods, most of 
what has been written has tended to be descriptive 
rather than ... *hard-core" experimentation. 
Large-scale investigations of children's reading 
habits, attitudes to reading, levels and patterns of 


discrimination, the effects of examinations, form 
only a tiny fraction of his bibliographic references. 
Jenkinson (1940), Scott (1947) and Smith and 
Harrap (1957) provided extensive descriptions of 
reading habits, though the last of these is offered in 
too severely summarized a form to be truly useful 
and does not attempt, as do the others, a com- 
mentary on the findings. Whitehead (1956) offered 
a valuable supplement to this work in an examina- 
tion of children’s attitudes towards some novels 
commonly read in schools, while Britton (1954) 
extended exploration to responses to poetry in a 
now classic experiment. The best of the work 
investigating the interactions of poetry and the 
reader was well summarized in Valentine (1962). 
Paffard attempted a summary of some common 
findings: ‘Boys’ and girls’ tastes are remarkably 
similar and even in areas where divergences are 
largest (in poetry, non-fiction, school stories) the 
differences are less than has been generally 
supposed; secondary school pupils prefer work 
written in easy language, dealing with themes that 
are relatively immature emotionally, in which 
they find it easy to identify themselves with the 
hero or heroine and in which the element of wish- 
fulfilment is comparatively open.’ The results of 
an inquiry which we carried out in 1967 bear on 
these findings and contradict a number of common 
assumptions in these areas. 


Since Paffard’s useful survey was published, 
there has been a great deal of activity in English 
teaching and signs of a resurgence of interest in 
controlled observation of, and inquiry into, 
literature teaching and reading Particularly, 
but as yet little of significance has emerged—a 
statement supported by the dismissive comment in 
A Map of Educational Research (Thouless, 1969), 
whose English section is devoted entirely to 
language investigations. There is promise of much 
more, as English: a Programme Sor Research and 
Development in English Teaching ( 1965) indicated; 
the areas under discussion below are given some 
Prominence in Part II of that pamphlet. A new 
organization, the National Association for the 
Teaching of English, has emerged to provide not 
only a fresh outlet for reports on work in English 
teaching in its journal English in Education, but 
has also been commissioned by the Schools 
Council to undertake a major study of the roles of 
literature in the curriculum. In the period since 
Paffard reported, the journal Use of English has 
continued to present articles on these topics, 
though frequently these have been small-scale 
Observations or arguments on the merits of 
particular texts for class or examination use. 
Among the most useful of these in the context of 
the present work have been Butts (1963) sur- 
veying reading tastes in 14 secondary modern 
schools; Bateman (1964) with a neat experiment 
involving the creation of a library of 338 books to 
observe their use in leisure reading by grammar 
school pupils; Mittins (1966) offering a survey of 
patterns of choice in ‘O’ and ‘A’ level texts over 
11 years, and McElroy (1965) and Tucker (1968) 
On selection of texts and criteria for choice. A 
Survey of girls’ reading has appeared, following a 
line pioneered by Black and Schofield (1958) : 
Lane and Furness-Lane (1967) reported on a 
sample of girls in a single comprehensive school, 
but this inquiry has limitations in both sample 
size and the form of the commentary on their 
findings. 

Dale (1964) surveyed 
effects on attainment in English of single-sex and 
co-educational schools, concluding that little real 
difference existed. A recent arrival, Inglis (1969), 


attitudes and responses to literature, using à 
sample of 480 children in their fourth secondary 
year. Harpin (1966) attempted an investigation of 
the discrimination processes used by children in 
responding to prose fiction and, in the course of 
that inquiry, looked at reading habits and 
attitudes in his ‘O’ and ‘A’ level sample. 

The present inquiry does not pretend to an 
exhaustive coverage of all these matters—for this, 
a large-scale longitudinal study is urgently 
nceded— but it does offer the results of exploring 
relatively deeply some highly specific areas. 


Origins and methods of the present inquiry 

In July 1967 a pilot questionnaire was con- 
structed and administered to 500 selective school 
pupils, with the aim of exploring their responses 
to reading done in school as part of a GCE ʻO’ or 
‘A’ level English Literature course, and to reading 
done at home for pleasure. After adjustments in 
the phrasing ofsome questions, together with some 
deletions and additions Suggested by the pilot 
experience, the questionnaire which forms the 
basis of our main inquiry was sent out in March 
1968 to 18 secondary selective schools in N otting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire and Lincolnshire, where it 
was completed by over 1,400 pupils. From these 
a sample of 1,000 was finally chosen: 800 ʻO’ level 
and 200 ‘A’ level candidates, divided evenly 
between boys and girls, co-educational and 
single-sex schools and, where applicable, uppe" 
and lower ability groups. Within the sub-sets 0 
the sample, completed questionnaires were ran- 
domly chosen. The subjects were all able children 
who were being entered for the June 1968 GCE 
examinations in English Literature of six dif 
ferent examining boards, 


Our subjects were told that the purpose of the 
questionnaire was to discover what they thought 
about the reading they were doing in school 0? 
their GCE literature course and about the books 
they read during their leisure time. They were 
advised that there were no ‘right’ answers to bes 
questions and that, as they would remain anony 
mous, they could express their choices frecly an 
honestly. The questionnaire was divided into qoa 
sections. Section I, the results of which aré 
discussed below, contained questions structure 
on either a three- or five-point scale, aimed 4 
testing responses and attitudes to GCE texts an! 


to literature in general. Section II, the results of 
which will be published in our next article, 
invited subjects to express their personal reading 
tastes, preferences and discriminations. The 
reliability of the answers in this inquiry was 
confirmed by the striking consistency between the 
1967 and 1968 results and by certain built-in 
checks designed to spotlight inconsistencies in 
answer patterns. Teachers from the schools 
concerned, with whom we have discussed the 
results of the inquiry, confirm that their pupils 
took the questionnaire seriously. In fact, of the 
1,000 questionnaires finally examined, only eight 
were incomplete, and these in respect of only 
Single items. (This does not include those ques- 
tions where the absence of an entry was in itself 
revealing, as in the question asking for the titles of 
GCE texts strongly liked or disliked. Nor does it 
include the question in which subjects were asked 
to nominate their favourite authors.) 

The results of Section I of the questionnaire are 


‘able 1: Responses to GCE lit 


set out in Tables 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 below. For 
purposes of illustration, Table 1 entries are 
arranged hierarchically, according to the total 
number of positive responses made to each ques- 
tion. In each column the upper left-hand figures 
represent positive answers, the lower right-hand 
figures negative responses. In all cases the 
neutral response figures are omitted for clarity’s 
sake. Thus 266 ‘ʻO’ level boys gave a positive 
answer to Question 16, 39 a negative answer, and 
a balance of 95 offered the neutral ‘I am not sure’ 
response. The significance of differences between 
totals is denoted by a single or double asterisk: 
* (p=0:05); ** (p=0-01). Figures below the 
dividing line represent questions to which the 
total number of negative responses outnumbered 
the total of positive responses. 


The value placed on literature generally 
Some of these results are encouraging. They 
indicate that able pupils regard reading as an 


erature and the value placed on literature generally 


Sn MR rte 


‘O’ LEVEL ‘A’ LEVEL 
Quesr. QUESTION Boys GIRLS Boys GIRLS TorAL 
No. (400) (400) (100) (100) (1,000) 
16 Reading gives insight into the prob- — 266* 299 84 85 734 
lems faced by other people 39 27 4 5 75 
14 ^ Reading books agreed to beassatis-  2288* n, 287 81 88 684 ] 
factory as watching TV 35 19 0 1 55 
4 Value of close textual study for the 263 . 273 66 66 668 
appreciation of literature 77 91 21 19 208 
15 Reading gives insight into the be- — 220* 248 68* 82 621 
haviour of others 71* 43 1 8 133 
2 Desire to read other books written 199** 249 T 91 5 612 
by a GCE author 80* 48 15 2 145 
6 Intention to read more novels after 200** 244 63** 99 606 
leaving school 7 4 £ 3 0 - 14 
12 Identification with feelings attri- 189** 260 55 64 56: 
buted to character in a book 35 14 5 4 54 
17 Reading acknowledged to provide 164** 216 59 58 ju 497 
insight into one's own peculiarities 93* 63 ik 14 E "m 180 
l [Inclination to read again some of 128 149 63 8 x 
the literature read in school recently 148 123 19 296 
18 Emulation ired character 97 88 3ge* 13 231 
ina Book a 187 174 36 47 444 
8 Intention to read more plays after 53 62 45 51 ü 211 
leaving school 121 103 " 17 249 
7 Intention to read more poetry after 36 60 30 a 44 5 170 
leaving school 186** 111 19 2 318 
3 Desire to learn more about the — 4l* W oS 9 ue y V 
background and history of English 120** 82 3 239 
terature 
5 Discussion with friends in leisure 29 48 23%* 45 145 
scussion with friends in leisure 118°% gi 8 i i88 


time of school literature 


important activity in their lives and that they 
value literature as a means of developing sensi- 
bility and insight into the feelings of others. In 
terms of Bloom’s Taxonomy of Educational Objec- 
tives (Handbook II: The Affective Domain), upon the 
categories of which our questionnaire was partly 
structured, many subjects would undoubtedly 
score highly. Their willingness to respond to 
literature, the satisfaction they derive from read- 
ing, their acceptance of and commitment to 
literary values, Suggest progress to an advanced 
stage along Bloom’s proposed continuum of 
internalized values. These pupils, it seems, 
embrace and endorse many of our most cherished 
aims in teaching literature. 

It is interesting to find that, contrary to 
widespread pessimism concerning this matter, 
television has not supplanted books for these 
young people as a means of providing satisfaction 
and enjoyment; only one subject in 18 professed 
to gain more satisfaction from TV than from 
books. The majority, two-thirds of the sample, 
affirm in Question 14 that as much satisfaction is 
obtainable from reading as from viewing. Reading 
is valued as a means of acquiring a better under- 
standing of other people’s problems and behaviour 
(Questions 16, 15) and, on a more personal level, as 
enabling one to identify with feelings of characters 
in books (Question 12) and to sense how one's own 
peculiarities might appear to other people 
(Question 17). Flat rejection of the values 
implicit in all these questions was relatively 
uncommon. Even Question 17, which reflected on 
the subject’s own self-image, produced negative 
responses in fewer than one in five subjects. 

To give intellectual assent to values set before 
one in a pencil and paper inquiry of this kind is no 
Suarantee, of course, that the values endorsed 
have been adequately conceptualized or interna- 
lized. To assess whether subjects were genuinely 
committed to these theoretical valuations, some 
further validation was needed. An analysis of 
the pupils’ own reading preferences (discussed in 
our next article) reveals that their preferred 
reading often emphasized material, such as the 
James Bond novels and ‘light reading’ generally, 
to which the ostensible valuation seemed criti- 
cally inappropriate, being neither sufficiently 
understood apparently, nor sufficiently interna- 
lized to guide the subject's personal reading. It is 


as though many of these pupils have two sets of 
cultural values—one for school and the outside 
investigator, another for home and their leisure 
rcading. 

It is hardly to be expected that adolescents 
should have internalized literary values at a level 
of organization which would make their patterns 
of reading behaviour wholly consistent. Probably 
no one attains this advanced stage of the Affective 
Taxonomy until some years after the completion 
of formal education. Professors of English them- 
selves indulge in lightweight reading occasionally, 
and few school teachers would wish to claim that 
undemanding reading, as a source of relaxation, is 
pernicious. An argument which is constantly 
reiterated against this sort of reading is, that by 
stimulating the most easily aroused feelings and 
impulses it tends to blunt the finer sensibilities in 
response to literature. Our subjects’ valuations 
were certainly inconsistent in many cases and 
often contradictory and yet, for the majority of 
these pupils, they seemed to be pointing forward 
in the direction educationists would wish to 
encourage. Perhaps this is as much as can be 
hoped for in the school situation. To press for a 
deeper commitment, by attempting prematurely 
to channel children’s tastes, might well be to run 
the risk of alienating some of that goodwill 
towards literature which manifestly exists in the 
group we have examined. Indeed, as our results 
show, the satisfaction and enjoyment which 
pupils derive from rcading does not apply equally 
to all types of literature which the school sets before 
them. To some aspects of the GCE literature 
courses, as offered at present, there is massive 
indifference and indeed hostility. 


English literature as a school subject 

In some respects, responses to literature read in 
school were markedly favourable. Over half the 
pupils rated English as one of the more enjoyable 
subjects in the curriculum, while a third rated it 
as one of the more difficult—this evidently being 
intended as a compliment by the 136 pupils (57 
‘A’ level, 79 *O? level) who rated English high both 
for enjoyment and for the difficulty it presents 
(Questions 10, 11). 

Contrary to our expectations we found that a 
two-thirds majority favoured close textual study of 
set books (Question 4)—a result which contrasts 


sharply with the attitude adopted by most 
of Inglis’s fourth-year pupils, for whom textual 
analysis came high in the list of classroom prac- 
Es. they disliked. In view of the fact that the 
kis Syandinafints were only three months away, 

c motives underlying the 668 positive responses 
Preis our subjects to this question may not have 
been entirely disinterested. Nevertheless, if work- 
ing through prescribed texts is the drudgery it is 
often alleged to be, one might have expected that 
V rem one pupil in five would have welcomed 
ao pportunity of saying so. Perhaps the close 

udy of plot, characterization, style and tech- 
jue is a more intrinsically satisfying activity for 

and 18-ycar-olds than is generally realized. 
sean professed a refreshing willingness to 
sonl orks by their GCE authors other than those 
( rks actually prescribed by the examiners 
perdu 2) and a desire to re-read some of their 
MU s s lcaving school (Question 1). Any 
"esse w hich whets the appetite for further 
ae ean r^ this way must, judged by this criterion 
We st, be accounted successful. The desire to 
1 OO arent novels was particularly noticeable. Of 
none pupils in our sample only 14 said that after 
ener school they would never wish to read a 
willin SERW (Question 6). In view of this general 
is ose to receive and respond to good prose 
boards egr ettable that some of the examining 
Hs in inm such little judgement and imagina- 
Table e prescription of texts. As the figures in 
CY level indicate, Trollope's The Warden at 
t6 have and Bacon: Selections at ʻA level appear 
the 75 enu few attractions for candidates in 

S examinations. 

— for the brighter side of the picture. 
read zl en questions relating to literature 
Positive school in the main produced fewest 
OF the and most negative responses in Section I 
eed questionnaire. 1 he ‘O’ level course 
em requires a detailed study of three stock 
and Hi a novel (or equivalent prose work), a play 
emen or collection. The dislike which pupils 
Próhoun toward two of these elements was so 
readin, x ie as to give rise to serious concern. The 

tested | plays and especially poetry 15 obviously 
twenty.f Py many 16-year-olds. Two hundred and 
Yrould ; our said that after leaving school they 
tis never wish to read another play, 297 that 
Would never again read poetry (Questions 


8 and 7). Indeed, only one 'O' level pupil in 
eight showed any marked desire to continue these 
activities after leaving school. Even among boys 
sitting ‘A’ level English examinations, enthusiasm 
for reading drama and poetry was at a depres- 
singly low levcl. Why are these forms of literature 
so unpopular, particularly when included as 
elements in the GCE literature course? Is it that 
the choice of set books is unsuitable, or that the 
teaching of poetry and drama too often fails to 
engage the interest of 16- and 18-year-olds? 
Or is it a function in part of wider socio-cultural 
factors which tend to encourage these negative 
attitudes? 

Questions 21 and 22, in which we asked 
subjects to specify any GCE texts which they had 
*very much ENJOYED’ or ‘very much DIS- 
LIKED’ reading shed some light on this matter. 
Responses to these questions are classified in 
Table 2 below and they indicate that the choice 
of set book for a particular age or sex-group is 
critical. As regards drama, a play such as 
The Long and the Short and the Tall is very popular 
with both sexes at ‘O’ level, while Romeo and Juliet 
and The Merchant of Venice are much enjoyed by 
girls. At ‘A’ level, Othello, King Lear and Anthony 
and Cleopatra are generally popular, while Dr. 
Faustus, Macbeth and Henry IV Part I win favour 
with boys. On the other hand Henry IV Part I and 
Strife produced a very mixed reception at ‘O° 
level and Bartholomew Fair was distinctly unpopu- 
lar among ‘A’ level boys. 

We leave readers to judge what ingredients 
there are in these particular plays, apart from the 
methods by which the teachers presented them, 
which may account for their widely differing 
appeal. Meanwhile, it is necessary to draw 
attention to the fact that whereas the small 
number of positive responses to Question 8 
(Table 1) suggests that few pupils enjoy play 
reading, when it came to expressing their likes 
and dislikes of GCE texts, no fewer than 470 
pupils expressed enjoyment of a particular drama 
text, against 190 expressed dislikes. There is thus 
the paradox that while only a few pupils signify 
a willingness to go on reading plays after leaving 
school, a high proportion of the pupils we 
examined evidently derived much enjoyment 
from the plays they were actually reading in 
school. Play-reading is an activity perhaps in 


which youngsters welcome the guidance of an 
experienced teacher (a supposition which is 
reinforced by the response to our earlier question 
on the value of close textual study—Question 4). 
At all events, it seems that the study of drama as 
literature for examination purposes is an activity 
which arouses strong feelings on both sides. 
Whatever pupils’ attitudes toward particular 
GCE drama texts, there is clearly little or no 
animosity towards drama as such. In the 1967 
pilot questionnaire we asked 500 ‘O’ and ‘A’ level 
pupils whether they would welcome more oppor- 
tunity of seeing plays performed in the theatre. 
The response was overwhelmingly positive: only 
12 per cent gave a negative reply. 

Responses to poetry present a gloomier picture 
and can be clearly differentiated between those of 
an enthusiastic minority and those of an indif- 
ferent or actively hostile majority. The enthusiasts 
often listed as many as a dozen poems which they 
had enjoyed reading on the GCE literature 
course. At ‘O’ level they liked poems about war. 
The Nun’s Priests Tale was popular with boys, as 
was Keats: A Selection with girls, while The 
Pardoner’s Tale produced rather a mixed response. 
At ‘A’ level The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, and 
selections from Graves, Donne, Hardy, Eliot and 
Keats all went down well in those schools which 
had elected to read them. However, ‘A’ level 
pupils expressed considerable dislike for much of 
Milton’s poetry and for Chaucer's The Clerk’s and 
Canon Yeoman’s Tale. At ‘O’ level four of the 
standard school poetry anthologies were either 
rejected in their entirety or ignored without 
comment by a large majority—23 likes and 93 
dislikes being registered for these four works 
collectively. The fact that one in eight of the *O* 
level pupils offered no titles which they had either 
liked or disliked is à measure perhaps of their 
level of indifference towards the texts studied: 
all 200 ‘A? level Pupils cited at least two titles. 
Where ‘O’ level pupils registered their dislikes of 
particular poems, their citations were not in- 
frequently reinforced by ribald, unsolicited 
comments. Moreover, as will be seen in our next 
article, poetry scarcely figures in the 16-year-old’s 
preferred range of reading. 

In Table 2 the criterion for listing is set at 3 : 1 
approximately for or against a particular text. 
Where only one sex reaches this level, or a 


reversal of preference takes place, an asterisk is 
used. The first figure in each case is for liking, 
the order of texts being determined by the boys 
ratio of likes to dislikes. 

The large differences in absolute numbers of 
expressed likes/dislikes is largely explained by the 
relative popularity of different examining boards 
among the schools used. 

In all there were 1,720 citations of texts (or 
items within texts such as poetry anthologies) 
expressing a favourable response (1,150 at 
level, 570 at ‘A’ level), against 980 (640 at ‘O 
level, 340 at ‘A’ level) expressing dislike. : 

Choice of text, though critically important, is 
clearly only onc determining factor governing 
responses to drama and poetry. The methods by 
which these forms of literature are taught is 
probably more crucial. We are not concerned 
here with deciding what constitutes good teach- 
ing, but only with investigating the ‘consumer’s’ 
responses to literature in school. These indicate 
that individual teachers differ very considerably 
in their success in arousing interest and enthusi- 
asm for a particular text or, in some cases, for 
literature in general. Within the same school, 
whereas nearly all the pupils in one class expressed 
a liking for Henry IV, Part I, pupils in another 
form expressed almost unanimous dislike for this 
play—perhaps in part the result of a group 
conditioning process in a streamed school. 
Similarly with the teaching of poetry: the 400 ‘O 
level boys in our sample were drawn from a total 
of 29 classes or sets in 10 different schools, yet the 
36 boys who gave a Positive answer to question 7 
came very largely from just six of those classes- 
In analysing the results of the questionnaire we 
noticed again and again how widely within the 
same school individual classes differed in their 
responses. 


Responses to school literature were disap- 
pointing also in that, except in the case of highly 
committed ‘A’ level girls, the survey revealed 
little desire among pupils to learn more about the 
background and history of English literature, even 
among those boys who might be expected to read 
English at university ( Question 3). There are 
many reasons for arguing about the precise place, 
nature and function of such studies in literature, 
but the indifference shown by our sample cannot 
be looked upon as encouraging. More depressing 


Table 2: Pupils’ expressed likes and dislikes for their GCE texts 


ʻO’ Lever AD 
mem Bovs Girs 'A' LEVEL Bovs Gris 
Lord of the Flies 17:0 26:11* R. Graves: Poetry Selection — 14:0 
7 3 15:0 11:3 Sane . E 
War Poet = 5 D. H. Lawrence: Short Stories 12:0 
Romao sni ae 30 E 9 "Tess of the D'Urbervilles 9:0 = 
The 156 and the Short and the » Mel ROS E Io. 
The Merchant of Veni 58:5 28:5 Keats: Odes e a 
Short Sto pant Venice — 22:2 T. Hardy: Selection of Poetry 2:0 Gel 
Nun's pon neu Time Ha 27:0 To the Lighthouse 1:0 182 
MR S E — Dr. F: : d 
reo (prose anthology) 4:1 3:10* Othello ie ab d 
& (Tale of Two Cities = 82 Henry IV, Part I 11:1 1:0 
A Päite $ 18:34* Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 9:1 2:38 
ee of Islands 8:3 5:0* The Old Wives’ Tale a 11:2 rs 
Miia e ations 23:0 18:0" King Lear 21:4 — 1120 
The Pardoner's T. 17:10 41:5* T. S. Eliot: Poetry Selection 9:2 9:3 
20th Century S] Tale | 8:7 7:21* A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
eats: A Sd. Short Stories 2:2 31:09 Man 8:2 8:5* 
Wutherir eon 4:5 22:6* Joseph Andrews 7:2 x 
Henry Te Paa 9:11 38:2% ‘Antony and Cleopatra 7:4 9:1* 
Conrad: FE = - 59:62 14:43* Peacock: Three Novels 2:1 1:5* 
hyme : Four Stories — 6:18 Donne: Poetry Selection 8:6 11:1* 
lo and Reason (poetry antho- The Clerk's Tale 1:32 1:15* 
The We, 12:46 —— 5:7 Comus 1:5 0:6 
ems eb en. 7:27 0:1* Framley Parsonage 1:5 0:6 
è Cave Spirit and Action 1:4 0:2* The Canon Ycoman's Tale 2:12 0:2 
ider y erley Papers 1:5 I: Paradise Lost, Book I 1:6 8:9* 
Cori Rosie. — 0:3 Paradise Lost, Books IX, X 1:7 — 
m of Narrative Verse 0:4 Lae Middlemarch 1 6:3* 
geant of Modern Verse 0:12 4:6* Bartholomew Fair 1:8 — 
Microcosmographic 1:9 — 
H. James: Short Stories 1:10 — 
Emma 0:3 11:* 
Culture and Anarchy 0:4 0:5 
The Courtier pa — 
J — 


Bacon: Selections 


Se cd 


sti 
Sa a was very little inclination, especially 
literatur oys, to engage 1n voluntary discussion of 
Possible Pais the classroom (Question 5). Itis 
Opportuni course to argue that sufficient time and 
in most s ri is allowed during normal lesson time 
their ieee to satisfy pupils’ need to talk about 
exciteme; » but one would have hoped that the 
Would “in generated by discoveries in literature 
Pupils? cre spilled over more frequently into 
Whether Fri time. We leave others to judge 
leve] 1€ responses to Questions 3 and 5 of ‘A 
Engy, b "Pls who may be going on to read 
Sidereq in higher institutions, should be con- 
i satisfactory or not. 
tion is noces re-emphasizing that this investiga- 
able pu ape be only with the responses of very 
likely ae s, of the successful ‘achievers’ deemed 
GCE lie the schools in our sample to succeed in 
erature examinations. The responses of 


including those weeded out by 
would probably be sig- 
ward school literature 
ious investment in 


less able pupils, 
‘mock’ GCE examinations, 
nificantly less favourable to 
than those of pupils with an obv: 
the subject. 


Boys versus girls 


Predictably, girls’ attitudes to literature at both 


*Q? and ‘A’ level proved more favourable than 
boys’ on the majority of inquiry items. This differ- 
ence in attitude failed to achieve a statistically 
significant level in questions relating to the value 
of textual study (Question 4) and to the desire to 
read more plays (Question 8), but even here girls’ 
responses were in the generally indicated direc- 
tion. Only in response to one test item was this 
tendency reversed— Question. 13. The boys’ 
greater readiness to emulate characters in books 
may be construed perhaps as a further indica- 


tion of their relative immaturity as compared with 
girls. This interpretation scems to be borne out by 
the fact that many of those boys who gave a 
positive response to Question 13 nominated the 
James Bond novels as their favourite reading. But 
note here the evidence at ‘A’ level. 

The major sex differences revealed by this 
survey pose some problems for English teaching. 
Girls differ appreciably from boys not only in 
attitudes, motivation and emotional maturity, 
but more specifically in their tastes and discrim- 
inations. Evidence of this point is so strong as to 
raise the question whether English literature 
should be taught co-educationally. Should schools 
and examining boards recognize and accept the 
significance of these sex differences and allow 
much greater freedom of choice, or should they 
regard these differences as a challenge to try to 
broaden bases of response? Should schools 
experiment far more than at present with 
Segregated literature teaching sets for particular 
purposes, or would the socio-educational losses 
entailed outweigh any possible gains? 

Our sample was constructed specifically to 
compare the effects of single-sex and co-educa- 
tional teaching which, the pilot study indicated, 
might be worth investigating. Speculatively, it 
might be Supposed that the co-educational 
situation would be the more congenial to litera- 
ture teaching, other things being equal. The 
results of the pilot inquiry led us to doubt this. 
It was therefore hypothesized that pupils from 
single-sex schools would respond more favourably 
to literature than their peers in mixed schools. 
The evidence provides a measure of support for 
this hypothesis. For the boys in our sample the 
bias in favour of single-sex schools was only 
marginal, but constant in direction. A similar 
Situation obtains for ‘A’ level girls, but in the case 
of ‘ʻO’ level girls the bias was much more 
apparent. 

To compare single-sex with co-educational 
Pupils in their overall response patterns a 
numerical value was assigned to each of the 
questions listed in Table 1 above. Thus a positive 
answer scored +1, a negative answer —l,anda 
neutral answer 0. Individual scores were then 
computed for each subject and totalled (Table 3). 
The differences between boys and girls are again 
emphasized and, rather surprisingly, maintained 
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Table 3 
cr ud cm Hi o ol [PME e d E 
‘O’ LEVEL 
Boys Girls 
Single Single , 
Sex Mixed Sex Mixed 
419 398 848 734 
‘A’ LEVEL 
Boys Girls 
Single Single ^ 
Sex Mixed Sex Mixed 
299 272 405 371 


cR LE a ah e EH RITU UE ee ee | 


at a proportionately equivalent level from 16- 1o 
18-ycar-olds. The higher totals for pupils in 
single-sex schools are a constant feature, though 
the size of the difference is notable only for ed 
level girls, and even so does not reach the five pe! 
cent level of significance. 

Questions 10 and 11, which explored, respec 
tively, views on the difficulty of English literature 
and its enjoyableness, as measured against other 
school subjects, yielded further information on this 
topic. Of nine possible combinations of answers 
on these questions, three are positive, three 
represent a measure of indifference and three are 
negative. The results in Table 4 are distribute 
among these three groupings. 


Table 4 


ad 
‘O’ LeveL 
Boys Girls 
Single Single À 
Sex Mixed Sex Mixed 
Positive 96** 70 109 114 
Negative 38 55 24 16 
Indifferent 66 75 67 70 
ee ee oh 
eee 
‘A’? LEVEL 
Boys Girls 
Single Single " 
Sex Mixed Sex Mixcd 
Positive 40 36 45 43 
Negative s 2 0 b 
Indifferent 5 12 5 
A TN ‘Terenc? 
In addition to the significant different 


itive 
between the groups of *O' level boys on Be 
responses, Table 4 also shows the highly sign 
cant differences between *O' level boys and girls 


mixed schools for both positive and negative 
answers, in contrast with the single-sex situation. 
r his may suggest that these boys are markedly 
affected in their response to literature teaching by 
some undiagnosed clements in the co-educational 
Situation, 

; However, when pupils were asked (Question 9) 
Given the choice, would you prefer to be taught 
English literature in a co-educational or a single- 
sex class? they came down heavily in favour of 
co-education. 

‘O’ Lever *O' LEVEL 
Bovs GIRLS 


Single 


Single 
Sex 


Sex 


Mixed Mixed 


109 156 


90 143 


‘A’ LEVEL 


‘A’ LEVEL 
- Boys GIRLS 
Single Single 
Sex Mixed Sex Mixed 
26 40 17 47 
2 0 6 1 


ee ee eee 
Ps slp left-hand figure represents a preference for 
or Hela the lower right-hand figure a preference 
classes. 
Bs one boy among 250 from mixed schools 
oe essed a desire for single-sex classes, while 
eae to co-educational classes among all 500 
Bui Pine school pupils amounted only to 29. All 
t cain of those who were experiencing co- 
favour TE English tcaching werc strongly in 
eréncó h At Whether this overwhelming pref- 
the soci crives from the educational rather than 
social benefits enjoyed by our respondents we 
Cave open. 
Psi seems little point then in p 
ior ent whether the sexes should be segre: 
fil NEHME of English literature: clearly, the 
aus t 1emsclves would, if given any say in the 
whi V firmly resist segregation. Nevertheless, the 
girls up indicates that teaching boys and 
"e e poses problems which arc perhaps 
arenan, English. For example, the sexes differ 
shy; i bly at this stage in their levels of r 
ing PS Ae may respond very differently accord- 
whether they are taught by a man or a 


ursuing the 
gated 


matu- 
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woman; they also differ widely in their tastes 
discriminations and preferences. More research is 
needed into these and other problems thrown up 
by the present inquiry before we can decide how 
English literature can best be presented to 16- 
and 18-year-olds. In our next article we propose to 
show what further light the present survey sheds 
upon some of these problems and, more particu- 
larly, to examine the sorts of books which 16- and 
18-year-olds choose to read for their own pleasure. 
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THE EDUCATION OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 


An International Comparison 


NORMAN WEIN Didsbury College of Education 


Tuis review of recent experiments in the education of disadvantaged children includes descriptions of 
activities in the United States, Israel, the People’s Republic of China and Great Britain. Aims common 
to most of the early childhood programmes are skills concerned with language development, conceptual 
and perceptual development, delay of gratification, socialization, and auditory and visual discrimina- 
tion. In the newer programmes there is an emphasis on parent involvement in the community and on 
the child's image of himself. 


Today there are programmes in compensatory found that a poor environment at crucial periods 
education in several countries, with programmes in the pre-school child's life might make 1t 
on pre-school education receiving the most difficult to recover lost ground. Deutsch et al. 
attention. It is useful to know about the various (1967) has shown that the longer black, low 
curriculum innovations, research designs and ^ socio-economic status children are in the regulat 
evaluative techniques for demonstrating the school system, the more they experience 4 


effectiveness of such programmes, ‘cumulative deficit? in their intelligence an 
The term ‘compensatory education’ has gen- achievement test scores. 1 
erally come to mean the programmes developed M. Smilansky and S. Smilansky (1967) ™ 


for the urban poor of society. Lately, the problem Israel have outlined several reasons for the nce 
has been complicated by the influx of immigrant for pre-school education in disadvantaged areas 
populations to city centres and the creation of which have universal applicability. They are: 
ghetto districts. The children of the urban poor l. the most rapid change and growth occur 
have been referred to, among many different in the pre-school years; 
terms, as ‘educationally disadvantaged’. This has 
generally meant that these children have not 
received an equal opportunity to use the educa- 
tional institutions to the same degree as other 
children in society. Due to the demands of an 
advancing technological world, it has become 
imperative that past trends be reversed and 
Programmes instituted that will prepare children 
for the academic demands of a new society. 
Research and experiment in the past have ig. 
Shown that the in dian time to 3. the gap between „advantaged and [ze 
influence the child academically is in the pre- advantaged children is still relatively limite 
School years. Jordan (1933) in the United States the pre-school level; "i 
and Neff (1938) in England found that extreme 4. the child is still relatively confident res 
Poverty of environment led to progressive predisposed to new experiences, for he ha: 
academic deterioration in children. Bloom (1964) ^ experienced little or no failure; 
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2. the pre-school time is the first period of 
development when the child moves from the 
shelter of the family system towards experience 
familiarity, proficiency and identification wit 
new and encompassing social systems. In this way 
the child becomes prepared for the setting of the 
school and is therefore on an equal footing wit? 
the advantaged child in adapting to the scho? 
atmosphere; 


5. the parents are better prepared to support 
tie intellectual development of the pre-school 
child; 

, 6. since education is a cumulative process, it 
i important to lay proper foundations for the 
evelopment of mental abilities and attitudes; 

7. the child can be introduced to the langu- 
age and routine of the school; 

8. in regard to immigrant children, it is 
casier for them to learn the norms of society by 
Imitation in the pre-school years; 

9. three- to five-year-olds are more immune 
to social pressures which prevent acceptance and 
integration. 


United States programmes 
Martin Deutsch 
: One of the first projects to incorporate these 
han Into a research-action programme was 
egun in the Harlem area of New York in 1962 by 
Martin Deutsch. Initially, 60 four-year-old black 
Children were selected to attend an enriched 
ossis à environment. A matched control group 
38 5 selected for age, sex, occupation of the main 
Pport of the family and educational attainment 
i in main support of the family. This group did 
Penis d the nursery school, but entered the 
ined gem the year after selection. Additional 
ape F groups were added later to sce whether 
kinda Ens into school, whether they had had 
effe Tgarten experience or not, would have an 
ua on the child's performance. 
Vole Board of Education of the City of New 
equi Supplied the classrooms with materials and 
whe that would be in a normal nursery 
teacher as well as supplying and paying the 
infant i who had all had five years’ experience n 
equi schools. Deutsch added other materials and 
e Pack and provided a teacher's aide for each 
teacher. he system of enriched curricula and two 
next be in each classroom continued for the 
school M age until the children entered junior 
and vaca hen they were exposed to normal classes 
chers, 
dn pa. P cs 
gearing were: 
* Increased training for teachers; 
Si participation by pare 
ity in the schools; 


innovations in the Deutsch 


nts and the 
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3. emphasisona positiveself-image for the child; 

4. stress on language and conceptual and 
perceptual development; 

5. use of audio-visual aids (a listening centre 
and language masters) to encourage language 
development; 

6. evaluation of the enriched curriculum on 
later school achievement. 


All children were tested when they began the 
programme to see that there were no differences 
between experimental and control groups, and 
then retested at the end of each school year. 
Intelligence tests such as the Stanford-Binet and 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test as well as 
several achievement tests were used to assess the 
children’s performance. Four successive groups of 
children in the programme attained, on average, 
a ten-point rise in IQ score compared with the 
control group. This gain has been maintained 
over a period of five years. The experimental 
group scored at grade level on the Gates’ Vocabu- 
lary Reading Test and above grade level on the 
Metropolitan Achievement (Reading and Arith- 
, whereas the control group scored below 


metic) 
ficantly less than the 


grade average and signi 
experimental group. 


Headstart 
Faced with growing discontent among the 


urban poor, the United States government was 
encouraged by these hopeful findings to launch 


a nationwide pre-school programme for dis- 
advantaged children in the summer of 1966. The 
hed about 550,000 


Headstart programme reac’ 
children at a cost of about £45,000,000. In 
general, children attended a two- or three-month 
summer nursery school before they entered 
kindergarten or, where there was no such provis- 
ion, the first class of the ordinary school districts in 
depressed areas were encouraged to set up classes 
in community centres, churches and schools. The 
curriculum stressed the following objectives which 
were: 

1. to help children to learn to work and play 
independently in a school setting; 

2. to learn to live effectively with other 
children, respecting cach other's rights; 

3. to develop a self-identity of competence 


and worth; 


4. to have many opportunities to succeed 
physically, intellectually and socially; 


5. to develop language skills, both listening 
and speaking; 


6. to develop the curiosity to seek answers to 
questions; 


7. to strengthen physical skills and co- 
ordination; 


8. to express inner creativity through songs, 
painting and handicraft; 


9. toinvolve parents in the school at meetings 
and on field trips. 


Written into the design of the Headstart 
programme was a provision for the evaluation of 
each community programme. Valid evaluation 
was not always possible, however, because of 
inadequate control groups, inconsistent curricula 
from one community to another, and the lack of 
agreement between programme directors on 
evaluative techniques. 


Coleman (1966) found that black children 
attending Headstart scored higher on verbal and 
non-verbal tests than those who did not attend. 
Victor and Coller (1967) found that children in one 
programme scored higher than controls on four 
measures of the Early Childhood Inventories, but 
scored significantly lower than children in the 
Deutsch programme on seven other ECI measures. 
Bouchard and Mackler (1967) compared 13 
black Headstart children with 10 children 
from Maine, five of whom were children of blue 
collar workers with no nursery education and five 
of whom were children of military professionals 
with nursery education. Using the Goodenough 
Draw-a-Man Test, they found that at the end of 
one year of nursery, the drawings of the black 
children and the Maine children were very 
similar in the number of body parts included. 
However, body proportion and relationship of 
body parts were much superior with both groups 
of the Maine children as compared with the 
Headstarters. 

Observers have reported that, as a group, the 
Headstart children can discuss, listen, sing and 
play together; they can finish one activity before 
going on to another, and their attention span has 
increased. At the beginning of the school year the 
children could hardly sit through the reading of 
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one story; at the end of the year they would 
listen to three or four stories. 

Coleman (1966) reported that after a year in 
the regular schools, differences between Headstart 
background versus no Headstart background in 
children’s achievement test scores vanished. This 
is not necessarily an indication that Headstart has 
failed, but rather points out the need for long- 
term follow-up evaluations. It may be several 
years before the skills the children develop in 
nursery school are manifested in the children's 
achievement scores in the higher grades. It may 
also be necessary to continue an enriched 
curriculum into the primary classes in order to 
maintain the gains initially achieved. The 
national Headstart programme was originally 
planned to be thus extended, but has been 
curtailed because of lack of funds. 


Susan Gray 

Another experimental programme in pre- 
school education is that of Dr. Susan Gray 
(near Nashville, Tennessee). In the summer 0! 
1962, 60 four-year-old black children were selected 
and divided into two experimental groups 
The first group received three ten-weck courses 
throughout the three following summers. The 
second group received two ten-weck summer 
courses followed by a nine-month period of home 
visits before they entered primary school. Two 
control groups received no nursery education 
prior to entering school. Gray outlines two 
objectives in her programme: 

1. development of positive attitudes towards 
achievement, which includes achievement motiva” 
tion, persistence, delay of gratification, interest in 
school activities and identification with achicvin 
rôle models; 

2. development of aptitudes for achieveme” > 
which includes language, conceptual and pe 
ceptual development. . 

Each class had a teacher in charge and fou! 
demonstration assistants. Three were always m 
the classroom and one was present on a part-time 
basis. An attempt was made to provide onc male 
assistant teacher for a male identification model. 
Each assistant was responsible for five children- 
To reinforce the learning situation the teachers 
were trained to reward the child physically; 
visually, verbally and materially whenever the 


nt, 


pena ~ appropriate response. Sweets were 
child , to practice delay of gratification, the 
ue was encouraged to save up his sweets to 
procure a toy or prize. 
"3 iere were cvaluated using the Stan- 
Illinois n : opus. Picture Vocabulary Test, the 
Wechsler 4 [9 meni. won Abilities and the 
hein 2 à m ligence Scale for Children. There 
e wo ads ke gains for the experimental group 
iani Ihr from five to nine IQ, points on the 
vim m Het test and similar gains on the other 
E vá contr ols showed an average loss of four 
doe m am on the Stanford-Binet test, but 
on aol E „accelerator gains when they 
1965/66. vu - Using school achievement tests in 
dottifisend c e measured were not statistically 
eni hough they were still favouring the 
Gray is S oes ge At the time of writing 
m. undertaking a home intervention pro- 
Eis me where mothers are trained to tcach their 
hildren. 


Samual Kirk 

do ee of Illinois, Samucl Kirk is also 
ment, H r i with mothers in the home environ- 
enses 4 € has been developing 2 programme of 
30 5 Pais motor, and verbal integration with 
"ehe d aged between eight months and two 
scho] "T have four-ycar-old siblings 1n nursery 
silan he infants receive one hour of intellectual 
the develo a day, five days per week. Movement, 
manipulata im of a good self-concept, object 
and A: language, symbolic representation 
emphasiz =e are some of the elements that are 
whether in he object of the experiment is to sec 
evels of ants with such training will exceed the 
older we development attained by their 

ings at the onset of the study. 


sra pump and Sigfried Engelmann . 
commo he programmes so far described have in 
ceptual an emphasis on perceptual and con- 
involve development, parent and community 
exile ac development ofa self-image and a 
the int use of the traditional nursery setting for 
iar ee of the new concepts. A pro- 
is the har departs radically from this scheme 
BAT acts ib programme for disadvantaged 
Theis lis by Bereiter and Engelmann. 
Years rst experimental group receiving two 
of enrichment before entering school, 
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consisted of 15 black children coming from 
homes which contained older children who were 
identified by their teachers as problem children 
showing the effects of disadvantage. The second 
experimental group receiving only one year of 
pre-school enrichment consisted of 15 children, 
seven white and eight black, selected by 
regular Headstart criteria. In addition, two 
control groups were selected and matched for 
intelligence, socio-economic status and race, with 
one group receiving non-sequential instructional 
learning games and the other group receiving the 
normal nursery training. Both groups had the 
same amount of schooling and the same pupil to 
teacher ratio. 


In this programme, the children in both 


experimental groups received directed lessons in 
language, reading and arithmetic every day. The 
15 four-year-olds in each class were divided into 
three groups with each group moving from one 
room to another for the lessons, which lasted 
twenty minutes. There was a separate teacher 
for each subject, and the only equipment needed 
was chairs for the children and teacher, and a 
blackboard. Between classes juice was served, and 
then children went into the playground for free 
play activity. 

Language and arithme 
out as if the children 
language. Using the pattern drill, the teacher 
would hold up à block and say ‘This block is big’, 
whereupon the children repeated the same 
statement in unison. For arithmetic, the teacher 
would say ‘One plus nought equals one’ and again 


the children repeated the statement. 
st all the children had 


After three months almo: 
learned the names of colours and were judged to 
have mastered prepositions when they could 


respond correctly to such tasks as *put the 
scissors in front of the box’. All but one child 
could count up to ten and most children could 
answer ‘one plus one equals...” ‘Two plus one 


equals . . .? up to ‘None plus one equals ...?” 
Observers in the classri 


oom were impressed by 
the children's verbal responses in unison to such 
questions as ‘What comes after one?’ Everyone 
says, "Two comes after one!’ The teacher draws 
two lines on the board and says ‘What happens 
as I make the top line longer?’ All the children 
answer, ‘The bottom 


tic training were carried 
were learning another 


line gets shorter y 


Using the Stanford-Binet intelligence test, a ten 
point rise in intelligence scores was reported for 
the experimental children. At the end of the 
kindergarten period the first experimental group 
scored a grade average of 2-6 on arithmetic and 
1:5 on reading for the Wide Range Achievement 
"Tests. These were normal grade average levels 
associated with completion of the first year. The 
second experimental group with only one year of 
enrichment averaged 1-1 to 1-2 on the same tests. 
The experimental groups scored significantly 
higher on all tests than the ordinary nursery 
control group. 

A severe criticism of the Bereiter and Engel- 
mann programme is that rote procedures are used 
and the children learn specific answers which 
are not applicable to new learning experiences. 
The amount of language stimuli is restricted to 
the same few verbs which are used over and over 
again. It can also be argued that the situation set 
up in the schoolroom does not reflect the child’s 
real world. Outside school children can explore 
materials on their own and learn from inter- 
action with their environment; they will not 
be simply repeating what a teacher says. It may 
well be that as the children grow older they 
will reject the rigid conformity imposed upon 
them. Creativity may be severely hampered, as 
the child is not free to build upon his own ideas 
in the patterned drill exercise. 


Israel 
Moshe and Sarah Smilansky 

In Israel, M. and S. Smilansky have done a 
great deal of work in the pre-school period for 
disadvantaged children. In 1961 they reported 
that a group of low socio-economic status Israeli 
primary school children scored ten points lower 
on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
than a similar group of high socio-economic 
status children. Some of the reasons given for this 
difference in performance were: 

l. the vocabulary and concepts of the 
disadvantaged child are inadequate and he does 
not understand many of the things said to him at 
the kindergarten level; 

2. insufficient use is made of play for study 
purposes ; 

3. the kindergarten fails to guide the child 
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toward a variation of activities. The teacher 
should not stand aside passively but encourage 
the spirit to ask ‘Why ? How? What is it made of? 
How does it work’; 

4. there is no systematic inculcation of the 
habit of planning and developing action for the 
later school programme in the kindergarten; 

5. the kindergarten daily programme is not 
constructed on a general scheme of units repeated 
day after day; 

6. the relationship of freedom and order 
within the kindergarten is gencrally at odds with 
the relationship of the kindergarten to the child's 
home; 

7. where some relationship exists between the 
kindergarten and home, this does not always help 
the teacher to understand the child. The home 
experiences are not used in the school and the 
relationship with the home is generally estab- 
lished on the basis of blame; 


8. the pre-school teacher is not regarded 
part of the whole education system and docs no 
prepare the child for school entrance. i 

The Smilanskys have started a pre-schoo 
programme to remedy the disadvantage the low 
socio-economic status children face when they 
enter primary school by developing children $ 
powers of perception (visual, auditory, sensory 
motor co-ordination) ; the power to think of give? 
developments in a story, arrange pictures in ? 
logical sequence; vocabulary and linguistic 
ability; general knowledge and its active use 
(labelling, occupations of various people, know” 
ledge of the time of day); numerical concepts; 
concepts of place and direction (over, under; 
beside, less, enough, etc.). che 

A unique aspect of this programme is i^ 
additional development of teacher training 
methods intended for use in disadvantaged s 
Initially six teachers will be involved and gra¢ ih 
ally a pool of 250 teachers will be utilized pee 
classes matched for home background, teac 
training and experience. At first, five-ycar-0 7 
children are to be involved, then three- and icd 
year-olds and finally two-year-olds. d 
development of skills will be evaluated over ; 
period of time. This ambitious programme W 
train teachers to: 


: : d 
l. expand the amount of information aP 


knowledge at the pre-school level that is related to 
what is to be taught in primary school; 

2. promote good work habits; 

3. develop and expand the child's vocabulary, 
concepts, perception, auditory ability, reading 
readiness, and writing skills; 

4. develop socio-dramatic play; 

5. develop ability to do independent work, 
participate and work with new materials, and 
accept criticism as a tool for better learning; 

ae Smilanskys have encountered three areas 
o obstruction in their programme that are worth 
mentioning. They are: 
"A l. active resistance by teachers and adminis- 
trators to any innovations that undermine their 
security and status; 

2. difficulty in organizing new 
be by teachers who are unprepared to work v 

isadvantaged children; 
" 3. difficulty in adapting the rescarch design to 
- T workings of the municipal bureaucracies 
vhose budgetary and administrative arrange- 


ments run counter to the aims of the programme. 


textbooks for 
vith 


The Peoples’ Republic of China 
oe progress because of problems of this kind 
of Chi in sharp contrast to the Peoples’ Republic 
a where in 1959 there were 3,690,000 
Tural s providing for 67,000,000 children in the 
grew a reas alone. The nursery programme here 
R tipa the great need of parents who worked 
childre the home and had to leave their young 
are xs in someone's care. Today the nurseries 
comm; common feature and are maintained by 
zaion ae factories, mines, government organi- 
Breat S, and neighbourhood groups. There is 
t Preise d between the curricula taught for the 
our- to five-year-olds in the nursery and the 
rou to seven-year-olds in the kindergarten. 
Mora games, handwork, singing; storytelling, 
emphas nity sightseeing and group activities are 
Bisset An atmosphere of respect for the 
tained. dignity and rights of the child is maim- 
availab] Unfortunately very little is known or 
ildre € about evaluation or comparisons of 
China ius or without nursery education m 
indir, he figure of 67,000,000 children must 
ate that there will soon be, if there is not 
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already, universal pre-school education for vir- 
tually all Chinese children. It will be quite 
interesting to watch developments in China for 
the impact universal nursery education may have 
on the entire academic system. 


Great Britain 

' In Britain the most recent experiment reported 
is that of Douglas and Ross in 1964. They took a 
sub-sample of 290 children selected from over 
5,300 subjects in the National Survey. The child- 
ren were separated into two groups, the first 
having nursery education and the second group 
not receiving any. 

They found that at eight years of age, the group 
who had had nursery education scored slightly 
higher on tests of ability and performance, but 
by the age of fifteen they scored slightly lower than 
the non-nursery group. In neither case were the 
differences significant. This study does not really 
indicate the value of nursery education in future 
achievement for several reasons. The socio- 
economic background of the children was not 
controlled, so it was impossible to tell whether 
those from an impoverished background had 
made any significant gains. There was no descrip- 
tion of the kind of nursery the children attended, 
so it was impossible to tell which of them had full- 
or part-time nursery experience, and whether the 
nursery was based on play care, loosely structured, 
or academically oriented. There were no controls 
for the number of teachers and aides involved or 
for their background experience within a 
classroom. 

Other experiments carri 
early learning deficits hav: 
remedial nature and have not controlled socio- 
as a major variable. Recently, 
because of the Newsom and Plowden reports, 
attention has been drawn to the need to have 
more and better programmes for educating the 
disadvantaged. In particular pre-school education 
has been singled out as having great potential for 
influencing the child’s future attitudes for success 
in school. Several programmes have begun in 
England this year concentrating on pre-school 


education for the disadvantaged child. 
Swansea is developing 


The University College of 
screening techniques to select children in need of 
B 


ed out in England on 
e tended to be of a 


economic status 


compensatory education. Their aim is to locate 
those aspects of the environment most debilitating 
to the children and then to conduct a longitudinal 
infant-school study to counteract the negative 
effects of disadvantage. 


The National Foundation for Educational Research 
at Slough has started a pre-school programme for 
sixty disadvantaged children between the ages of 
three and five years. The children are being 
encouraged to express themselves, develop their 
powers of listening and observation, understand 
and develop a basis for reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Parent involvement is being actively 
sought after. The enrichment is being confined to 
two hours daily in ten- and twenty-minute periods. 


Didsbury College of Education has planned a 
nursery and follow-up infant school programme in 
the educational priority areas of Manchester. 
Experimental and control groups involving some 
three hundred children will participate in a 
curriculum emphasizing oral language, concep- 
tual and perceptual development. Two additional 
areas to be included which are believed to be of 
the utmost importance for the success of the 
Programme are the child’s self-image and parent 
and community involvement. As the experimental 
curriculum will be extended through the three 
years of infant school, there will be yearly 
evaluations to determine whether the children 
maintain any of their gains over a period of time. 

One of the most widespread programmes in 
educational priority areas which has just been 
Started is the Oxford University programme being 
supported by the Social Science Research Council. 
Five areas (Liverpool, Deptford, West Riding, 
Dundee and Birmingham) are to receive a total of 
£175,000 over a period of three years. Liverpool 
has begun to provide day-care provision where 
none existed. Dundee is now undertaking a pre- 
school enrichment programme involving 80 
four-year-olds. The children will be divided 
into three groups, each receiving one of 
three types of enrichment from fifteen to thirty 
minutes a day. The first type is language develop- 
ment with emphasis on naming, following 
instructions, personal verbal interaction, and 
description. The second type is perceptual and 
conceptual development emphasizing discrimina- 
tion of size, form, colour, number and time 
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concepts. The third type is attitudes and social 
development, which will include some form of 
parental involvement. Each of the three areas will 
be evaluated to see whether one form of enrich- 
ment is superior to another. The other three 
national areas will be concerned with similar 
programmes. i 

It is difficult to criticize any of the English 
programmes since they are in the carly stages. 
Perhaps in summarizing aspects of on-going 
programmes we can become clearer about the 
aims and directions future research might take in 
early childhood education. 


Discussion 


Since most of the experimental programmes 
involve small numbers of children, it would be 
immensely useful if the same kinds of evaluative 
techniques were used so that cross-comparisons 
could be made of programmes in different regions 
and countries. 

From the experiments previously cited we have 
an array of testssuch as the Stanford-Binet, WISC, 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man, Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, Early Childhood Inventories, 
Gates Vocabulary Test, Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests, Wide Range Achievement Tests, etc. 
One reason why so many tests are used is to try to 
tap as many facets of the child's experience 5 
possible. It is difficult to say exactly what part o 
the child is being enriched and no test measures 
the complete child. Hence, the Draw-a-Man 
Test is used for measuring the child’s emotional 
life, the IQ tests for general intelligence an 
problem-solving, and the general achievement 
tests for content knowledge. The pitfall with most 
of these tests is that the children’s scores are highly 
unreliable in early childhood. The fact that 
children’s scores may drop in the first few years o! 
school may only indicate some development 
adjustment. This is why it is very important to be 
able to test the children five, ten, or even more 
years after the programme is ended. The pri” 
ciples learned in pre-school may not be evident 1? 
the child's achievement scores until he is much 
older. Nor should we circumscribe the success © 
the pre-school programme by merely using those 
standardized tests as indicators. Figures that are O 
far greater use to society are the number of people 
who complete secondary school, the number © 


people who go on to college or graduate, juvenile 
delinquency rates, job attainment, earning capa- 
city, etc. The experimental and control groups 
will always be there to measure once the pre- 
school programme has been initiated. 
Common to most of the early childhood 
Programmes is the need to develop what might 
be called ‘school readiness skills’. Language 
development, conceptual and perceptual develop- 
ment, delay of gratification, socialization, audi- 
tory and visual discrimination are all skills which 
will familiarize the child with the school environ- 
“ars Two elements that have recently appeared 
in many new programmes that might be termed 
familiarizing the school with the child's environ- 
zc arc emphasis on the self-image and parent 
ea involvement. Both of these elements 
Dues that the school meets the child halfway, 
ee ng about the child s concept of himself, his 
ord and community. It demands that the 
"rein 5 community is not looked upon as a deficit 
Eun: m, but rather as a place that has positive 
ATCT a ls Mat can be utilized as part of the 
that i carning process in the school. It demands 
cachers and administrators learn about the 
PIS Miey are supposed to teach and that they 
“i link and reorganize the role the school is 
‘pposed to adopt in the community. 
a. 2m problem facing all teachers and adminis- 
e E who arc concerned with pre-school 
su pou for disadvantaged children is lack of 
E Foreros money. If we wish to improve the 
E UM system nationally, the government 
ee ake a substantial contribution to these pre- 
BU programmes, which would. probably 
hort to several million pounds. The level of 
as Di rt in the United States for programmes such 
cadstart makes this very clear, and even the 
merican provision is far from comprehensive. 
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THE ROLE OF THE PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


D. R. GIBSON Cambridge Institute of Education 


Tuis paper has attempted to answer empirically the question ‘What images have students of the primary 
and secondary school teacher?’ To this end, a role definition test (see Appendix) was given to 345 
first-, second- and third-year women students in a college of education and to 68 non-student women. 
Significant differences were perceived, with the role of the primary teachers scen as more ‘open’ than 
that of the secondary teachers. Differences on items relating to the instrumental order of the school were 
very large for all groups and increased with length of training. Differences relating to the expressive 
order of the school were smaller but still significant and changed during training from favouring 
secondary pupils to favouring primary pupils. It is suggested that professional training and orientation 


effect these changes. 


To speak of the teacher's role without reference 
to the teaching context is to forego a good deal of 
precision in any subsequent analysis. A major 
factor affecting the teaching role which has been 
largely neglected in empirical studies, possibly 
because it seems ‘too obvious’, is that of the 
age-range of the pupils. This factor is usually 
mentioned in the literature on the teacher’s role, 
but rarely examined in detail. There is a lack of 
empirical evidence on differences between the role 
of the primary school teacher and the secondary 
school teacher, even though good studies of par- 
ticular institutions exist (Blyth, 1965; Taylor, 
1963; Stevens, 1960; Kalton, 1966). Hoyle (1969) 
expresses the common assumptions when he 
points out that teachers of younger children are 
more significantly concerned with their socializing 
function, teaching the fundamental skills of 
literacy and numeracy, transmitting a core of 
general knowledge, and encouraging pupils to 
acquire the skills of learning and to accept the 
value of learning. As the pupil grows older there 
is a much more obvious swing towards instruction 
and evaluation, and academic achievement 
emerges as a separate criterion of teachers’ 
judgement of educational achievement, in con- 
trast to the fusion of academic and social com- 
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ponents into a single criterion of achievement 
for younger pupils (Parsons, 1961). The role 
of the teacher in secondary schools seems tO 
become less diffuse and more that of a subject 
specialist, although there are significant SNP. 
tions to this trend, depending on the type 9 
secondary school (Kob, 1965; Musgrove an 
"Taylor, 1965). . 
Theoretical studies of the role of the teacher 
(Wilson, 1962; Hoyle, 1965; Westwood, 1967) 
could form a useful basis for analysing the role 
differences of teachers at varying levels in the 
educational structure. Such studies, however 
remain to be undertaken. Biddle's major studies 
of the teacher's role (Biddle, 1961, 1966) focus 
upon differences in role-perception by the teacher 
and members of his role set, but do not take into 
account the age-range taught. Musgrove a" 
Taylor (1965), and Kob (1965), provide cvidence 
on how teachers view their own roles, but not the 
roles of their colleagues teaching different age 
groups. 3 
Studies of British student teachers have nO 
concerned themselves with differences in the role 
conceptions held for teachers in primary 2$ 
opposed to secondary schools. Rescarch has 
concentrated on one particular age level (Steele 


1958) ; or with a particular issue such as corporal 
punishment (Kissack, 1958) ; or with an examina- 
tion of attitudes towards educational beliefs and 
practices, without specifying particular age levels 
pee 1965; Evans, 1967; Herbert and 
Fee 1963; Dickson, 1965; McIntyre and 
Morrison, 1967; Finlayson and Cohen, 1967; 
Shipman, 1967). There is, in these studies, a 
general consensus that students preparing to 
teach younger children tend to hold a more 
liberal, child-centred view of the role than 
students preparing to teach older children, but 
there have been no investigations into the degree 
and nature of differences between primary and 
secondary teacher role conceptions. 
A An examination of American research reveals 
sei s neglect of age-range differences; the 
ie largely concentrate upon the effects on 
ps epis attitudes of short term educational 
p o such as teaching practice or education 
19597 courses (Brim, 1966; Cambell, 1967; Day, 
R ; Dutton, 1962; Oelke, 1956; Ofschus, 1963; 
1 P m and Smith, 1956; Sandgren and Schmidt, 
B cS Scott and Brinkley, 1960; Ward and 
"md 1966). Further, all these American 
Inc ies have used the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
asin (Cook, Leeds and Callis, 1951), an 
site ument which purports to measure those 
in udes of a teacher which predict how well he 
M Bet along with pupils. The MTAI does not 
Pecify the age level of the pupils involved, and its 
heed focus necessarily omits other large 
» ors of the teacher's role. It has been subject to 
Cha deal of critical comment (Eson, 1956; 
Rae Yengo and Boyd, 1966; Tiegland, 1966; 
eri pinowitz, 1954; Giebenk, 1967), and has been 
tically reviewed in this country by Evans (1 966). 
era American researches which have em- 
lass ed rather more sophisticated theoretical 
Seat for their empirical investigations have 
di "s arly not included a consideration of age level 
a crences (Walberg, 1968; Horowitz, 1968; 
hnson, 1969; Hoy, 1967). 
8 vei training is a process of professional 
» - ization during which a student is expected 
en a values, attitudes and ways of behaving 
this lign to his future qualificd status. During 
and re students have the opportunity to observe 
iu" pupils of different ages and to watch 
cd primary and secondary teachers in 
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action. These experiences probably largely in- 
fluence the student's conception of the role of the 
teacher with different age levels of pupils. No 
empirical evidence exists as to the nature of the 
process and the actual conceptions, so that a 
commentator on a reasonably comprehensive 
bibliography of recent research on the education 
of teachers was able to ask “What images have 
students of the primary and secondary school 
teachers?’ (Shipman, 1969). This paper attempts 
to provide some empirical data in answer to that 


question. 


The test 
A role definition test (see Appendix) consisting 


of 34 items relating to the role of the primary and 
secondary teacher was constructed by item- 
analysis from a larger pool. Reliability figures for 
the RDT, obtained with a group of 53 third-year 
college of education women students, were: split- 
half 0:76 (Spearman-Brown correction formula) ; 
test-retest (4 weeks) 0:78. 

Half the questions in the role definition test 
related to the formal organizational structure of 
the school: curriculum, teaching methods, the 
composition of teaching groups and the role of the 
teacher in relation to other members of staff. 
These questions were therefore concerned with the 
transmission of skills and their attendant prob- 
lems, and will be referred to as the "instrumental 
order’ of the school. The remaining questions 
were concerned with the affective atmosphere of 
the school, and with people rather than tech- 
niques. This group of questions related to the 
limits of authority, internal organization, school 
ritual and the transmission of belief and moral 
systems, and will be referred to as the *expressive 
order’ of the school. (Lambert, 1966; Bernstein, 
1966a, 1966b). Responses were made on a 
Likert-type scale and were classified as ‘open’ or 
‘closed’ according to the degree of flexibility or 
rigidity permitted in role behaviour, the range of 
alternatives available to role-incumbents, and 
the degree of active versus passive involvement in 
the educational situation of members of the role 


set. 
The sample 


‘The sample con: 
a college of education. 


sisted of 345 women students at 
124 first-years completed 


Table 1: Number of items failing to differentiate between the roles of primary and secondary school teachers 
(out of possible 17) 


STUDENTS 
Non-Students First-Year Second-Year Third- Year 
Instrumental 6 3 0 
Expressive 6 6 8 


the RDT on the first day of their course, 101 
second-years and 120 third-years at the end of 
their course. In addition 68 women aged between 
18 and 23, not in higher education but matched 
for educational achievements, also completed the 


RDT. 


Results 

Primary school pupils and teachers seemed to 
enjoy greater flexibility in their social organi- 
zation, a wider range of alternatives in curriculum 
and method, and more active involvement in what 
was taught. They were more concerned than the 
secondary school teacher with the child’s whole 
personality, less subject to school ritual, and 
interpreted more freely the expressive and instru- 
mental orders of the school seeing a greater inter- 
penetration of these two orders. They were also 
more concerned to break down barriers between 
school and neighbourhood. However, both the 
non-student group and the first-year students saw 
secondary teachers as being slightly more ‘open’ 
in the expressive order than primary teachers 
(differences significant at the 0-05 level), while 
second- and third-year students saw the primary 
teacher’s role here as more open (differences 
significant at the 0-001 level). Differences relating 
to the instrumental order were numerically much 
larger than those relating to the expressive order. 
The nature of this increasing tendency during 


training to sce differences between the roles in 
instrumental terms may be gathered from Table l. 
Matters of curriculum and cognitive learning 
were seen as more important role-differentiating 
factors than matters of personality, relationships 
or transmission of attitudes and beliefs. ; 

All students perceived significant role differ- 
ences on approximately 75 per cent of the items. 
Non-students saw fewer differences between the 
roles, 65 per cent of the items showing significant 
differences between secondary and primary 
means. 

Table 2 shows that during her time in college 
the student perceives only a slight increase in the 
number of significant differences between the two 
roles, but the role of the primary school teacher is 
increasingly seen as more ‘open’ than that of the 
secondary teacher. 

An examination of the items in the RDT reveals 
interesting patterns of differences in the relative 
role conceptions of the groups. These have been 
classified in Table 3 into items on which all groups 
agree, items which show students differing from 
non-students, and items which appear to show the 
effect of teacher training. 


Discussion 

It is clear that the greatest differences betwee” 
primary and secondary teachers’ roles occur i? 
behaviour related to the instrumental order of the 


T 
Table 2: Significant differences perceived between the roles of primary and secondary school teachers on RD' 
of 34 items 


STUDENTS 
Non-Students First-Year Second-Year — Third-Year 
Number of Differences 22 25 25 $6 
Primary Means Greater Than Secondary 15 16 20 B 
Secondary Means Greater Than Primary 7 9 5 


Note: 85 per cent of differences are significant at the 0-01 per cent level or better. 


Table 3: Percepti i 
: ption of differences between the roles of pri 
primary and seconda: h 
teacher groups and one non-student Brun S Lt tanta ee 


RDT Irem NUMBER 


Agreement Between All Four Groups 


a. Primary role seen as more ‘open’ than secondary role 


L ^ lap ‘ 2. i 
b. Secondary role seen as more ‘open’ than primary role 


c. Little or no differences between primary and secondary roles 


A z » 
ll SIC Groups Differ From Non-student Group 
a. Little or no difference seen by non-student group, 
students 


b. Large difference seen by non-students, little or no difference by students 


The Effect of Training 
a. Role differences emerge during training 


b. Differences are seen by non-students and first year students, 


ences decline during training 


E All groups feel that the primary school 
n her should be less of a subject teacher, more 
coti arranger of classroom environment, less 
ps cerned to stream pupils by ability, more 
ERA A. with breadth than depth in the 
Be aei more likely to praise pupils work, 
s reer to make up his own syllabuses than the 
me ondary teacher. He should also have a good 
ao of the methods and principles of 
seen ing rather than of one subject. He is thus 
shall as more of an ‘all-rounder’, albeit at a 
Woo level, than his secondary colleagues, 
more freedom to experiment in curriculum 

and method. 
ee the expressive order there is general agree- 
tor that the primary school teacher should be 
€ concerned to act as a sort of substitute 
ber than the secondary teacher. Also, he should 
md concerned about insisting upon the pupils 
toe eee uniform and should not allow 
Sales Privilege to older than to younger pupils in 
that rast to his secondary colleagues. It is suggested 
term: these results may be partly explained in 
ence. of the need for recognition and independ- 
Were of the adolescent, and that these needs 
ow. clearly seen by the sample groups, their 

n adolescence not far behind them. 

ons only item upon which it was agreed by all 
o ps that secondary teachers should be more 
Pen’ than primary teachers was No. 30: 'A 


large difference seen by all 
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Instr. 1, 6, 7, 9, 11, 13, 18, 

Expr. 2, 12, 28 2n 
Instr. None 

Expr. 30 

Instr. None 

Expr. 17, 24, 34, 32 


$5529 
None 
None 
21 


Instr. 
Expr. 
Instr. 
Expr. 


Instr. 4, 15, 19, 22 


Expr. 26, 27, 10 
Instr. 14 (reversal) 


but these differ- 
Expr. 8, 23, 25, 16 


teacher should invite visitors into the school from 
outside to talk to the pupils about their (the 
visitors’) work, interests etc.’ All groups agreed 
this should happen in both types of school, but 
felt more strongly in agreement with the propo- 
sition for secondary teachers. The implication 
could be that the relevance of the adult world for 
the adolescent is clearly seen by all groups. 

On only two items, 32 and 34, were all groups 
agreed in secing no significant differences between 
the two roles. These items related to corporal 
d to the question of treating all 
ding and punishing. Whether 
e allowed to use corporal 
punishment or not was viewed with a good deal of 
uncertainty by all groups; but there were signifi- 
cant differences (at the 0-01 level) between the 
mean scores of non-student and student groups, 
non-students being more inclined to favour 
ent. Two further items, 17 and 


corporal punishmi 
94, show few (at the 0-05 level of significance) or 
and relate to the 


no differences in the roles, 

teacher taking an active part in the life of the 
local community, and to a teacher's out-of-school 
activities, largely connected with youth work or 
sport. All four items relate to the expressive order 
of the school, and it is worth recording again that 
as students progressed through their course the 
number of significant differences perceived 
between primary and secondary teacher roles 


punishment an 
pupils alike in rewar 
a teacher should b 


increased in the instrumental order and decreased 
in the expressive (see Table 1). 

In terms of the RDT, this suggests that students, 
during their three years of training, come to feel 
that both primary and secondary children should 
be allowed to act at times upon what the teacher 
thinks are wrong decisions on their part, whereas 
at the start of their course they were much more 
inclined, like non-students, to favour secondary 
pupils in this respect. Further, they come to 
disagree more with the idea that both primary 
and secondary pupils should be taught to obey 
orders at once, having previously felt more 
inclined to insist on this for the younger pupils. 
The need for a teacher to operate some scheme of 
marks or stars for the award of a cup, badge, 
privilege etc., originally seen as a much more 
important procedure for a primary school teacher, 
is deemed as much less vital by the third year 
of the teacher training course, and on a level with 
this requirement for secondary school teachers. 
Finally, sex education comes to be seen to be as 
important for the primary pupil as it is for the 
secondary pupil. 

During the period of training certain items 
(4, 15, 19, 22, 26, 27, 10) suggest that students 
come to see differences in the two roles, which, at 
the commencement of their course, and in the 
non-student group, they did not think existed. 
They became less inclined to favour comparison 
of children’s work as a means of motivation in the 
primary school, more inclined to favour ‘family 
grouping’ for younger pupils, and more in favour 
of integration of subjects in the primary school. 
In the expressive order, initial non-differences 
give way to slight differences (significant at 0-05 
level) in the third year, towards being rather more 
in favour of controlling the out-of-school dress and 
behaviour of secondary pupils, and being slightly 
more in favour of visiting the homes of primary 
school pupils. A slight initial difference (0:05) in 
favour of teachers visiting the homes of primary 
school pupils becomes much more pronounced 
(difference significant at the 0-001 level) by the 
third year. 

The difference in the roles is seen increasingly 
in task-centred, rather than person-centred, 
criteria. Professional training fosters discrimina- 
tion in role-awareness, the role-socialization 
process making the student more keenly percep- 
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tive of the instrumental differences in the teacher's 
role when teaching different age-groups. This find- 
ing would accord with that of Kitchen (1966), and 
has a strong rclationship to Burnham's statement 
of the need for emphasis on role expectations 
rather than on personality expectations in colleges 
of education (Burnham, 1969). Further, the 
effect of training, it is suggested, is to increase 
awareness of, and feeling for, the pupil as 4 
person, blurring the effects of age differences 1n 
pupil-teacher relationships. A further explanation 
is that the college studied in the survey enjoys 
a high reputation for the quality of its primary 
teacher preparation, and places great stress upon 
the nature of the affective relationships. It 1$ 
suggested that the stress on individual differences 
and the concern for the individual pupil fostered 
in this college is then applied by students to all 
age levels. : 

A final group of items (3, 5, 29, 21) differen- 
tiated the student groups from the non-student 
group in their perception of differences in the 
roles. Non-students saw it as much more impor- 
tant (difference significant at the 0-01 level) 
for primary teachers to have a good knowledge of 
child development. Students did not differentiate 
between teachers in their need for this knowledge. 
Further, on the three items in the instrumental 
order (3, 5, 29), non-students saw little or nO 
difference between age groups, whereas al 
students felt more in favour of co-education in the 
primary school than in the secondary school, 
were more inclined to favour a variety of topics 
going on at the same time in primary than 
secondary classrooms, and felt that teachers ° 
younger children should allow them to choose 
their working partners more readily than teachers 
of older children. These last two items appear tO 
show the already existing professional orientation 
ofthe student group. 

This paper has dealt with perceived differences 
in the role of the primary school and secondary 
school teachers. It has not discussed the level © 
mean scores of the groups, or differences betwee? 
the sample groups. Clear differences in mean 
scores emerged on a majority of the items betwee” 
student and non-student samples and betwee? 
age-range groups of students, and will be discusse 
in a future article. In general, students became 
more ‘open’ in their role conceptions as the 


MC ain and non-students tended to be 
ice es m y na closed’ in their responses than 
de z s s sais be also remembered that within 
DRE: phe agegrouping other social factors 
(1965) : DE example, Musgrove and Taylor 
dol = that primary teachers in middle 
E une Tave a more restricted view of their 

n primary teachers in working class areas. 


Appendix 
Role Definition Test 


T y ? teacher's MAIN responsibility should be 
Moy h subjects (English, Maths, Music, History 
ia = A teacher’s MAIN responsibility should be 
in de i 2 vus of ‘substitute parent’ to the pupils 
3. Boys and girls arc best taught separately. 
ie A teacher should use the comparison of one 
d’s work with that of another as a method of 
Motivation, 
dla 5. A teacher should try to 
: Ssroom pupils are working on the same s 
r topic. 
" 6. A teacher should make up her own syllal 
what she will teach. 
"má A teacher should group 
or y, putting ‘slow learners’ with 
academic subjects. 
d A teacher should allow pupils at times to 
thei pon what she thinks are wrong decisions on 
cir part. : 
A Pa teacher should know HOW to teach, i.c. 
of "" knowledge of the methods and principles 
uci rather than having a Very good 
i edge of one particular subject. 
Pares A teacher should be prepared to visit 
E in their homes. 
Ps A teacher's task is mainly to arrange the 
Pupil oom environment then stand back to let the 
È s learn from their surroundings. 
215. A teacher sł insi ils wearing 
school ha oun should insist on all pupils w g 
1 
TN zen teacher should prefer her pupils to 
ire a broad understanding of a number of 


ensure that in her 
ubject 


bus 


children by 
*slow-learners 
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subjects rather than a detailed knowledge of one 
or two subjects. 

14. A teacher should mark ALL the work done 
by the pupils in her class. 

15. A teacher is most effective in a class where 
all the pupils are about the same age. 

16. A teacher should, in her classroom, operate 
some scheme of marks, stars etc. for the award of 
a cup, badge, privilege etc. 

n 17. A teacher should take an active part in the 
life of the local community (by joining a local 
club, organization etc.). 

18. ‘Education in breadth is preferable to 
education in depth’. 

19. A teacher shoul 
and distinct in the 
subjects taught in school. 

90. A teacher should allow pupils to discover 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ (behaviour and attitudes) for 
themselves. 

21. A teacher should have a good 


child development. 

99. A teacher should regularly publish a list of 
marks showing the rank order of her pupils. 

93. A teacher should teach pupils to obey 
orders at once and without question. 

24. A teacher’s out of school activities should 
be largely connected with youth work, sport etc. 

25. A teacher should be prepared to give 
sex instruction. 

96. A teacher should attempt to control pupils’ 
dress and behaviour out of school. 

27. A teacher should encourage parents to 
visit the school. 

98. A teacher should allow older pupils more 
privileges than younger. 

29. A teacher should allow pupils to choose 
other children with whom they wish to work in 


d keep her subject separate 
pupils’ minds from other 


knowledge of 


class. 
30. A teacher should invite visitors into the 
school from outside to talk to the pupils about 


itors’) work, interests etc. 


their (the vis 
should praise pupils’ work 


31. A teacher 
frequently. 

32. A teacher should trea 
rewarding and punishing. 


t all pupils alike in 


33. A teacher should be able to teach a number 
of subjects quite well. 


34. A teacher should be allowed to use 
corporal punishment. 
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CSE—GRADES AND TEACHERS’ FORECASTS 


D. J. W. SOWELL formerly of the East Midland Regional Examinations Board 


THE purpose of this research was to ascertain with what measure of agreement CSE grades were 
interpreted in one of the fourteen CSE examining boards during the first three years of the examination. 
A study was made of teachers’ forecasts as against actual gradings in eight subjects in 1965 and 1967. 
This showed no general improvement in the accuracy of forecasts over the period. Counting ncar-misses; 
more than three-quarters of the forecasts were correct. There was a tendency to be optimistic rather 
than pessimistic in forecasting. There was, however, an improvement in the forecasting of the top 
grade,except in the case of French, where there was a deterioration. The general level of forecast 
accuracy was about 40 per cent, which was similar to levels in two comparable studies. 


The introduction of the CSE in 1965 was a the Ordinary level of the GCE examination had 
fundamental step in the development of examina- ^ he applied himself to a course of study leading t9 
tions in the secondary school. The examination that examination. The other grades, 2, 3 and 

was new in its approach, and revolutionary in its were to be inferred after grade 1 and 4 candidates 
promotion of teacher control. The success of any had been identified. Only five to ten per cent 9 
examination depends on the readiness with which ^ candidates were to be ungraded. This paper 
teachers and others accept, understand and use presents the results of research into the way thes¢ 
the results. The CSE system rests on two reference grades have been interpreted in the area of onc 0 
grades from which the standards of the other the fourteen CSE examining boards during the 


grades are, in the terms of the seventh report of the first three years of the examination. 

Secondary School Examinations Council, to be There was some reason for anticipating that 
inferred and described with reasonable accuracy. grade 1 standards would be the more easy 
The main reference point, grade 4, is to denote the identified because of their relation to GCE. There 
performance of candidates of average ability— was much less likelihood that grade 4 standards 


average over the whole range, not merely the CSE would be readily discernible: grade 4 was e 
pupils. Teachers are to formulate a collective rather nebulous concept. Where was the band o 
judgement as to the standard of achievement average pupils to be located in the ordinary thre” 
which in their view denotes the successful com- Stream secondary modern school ? 

pletion of a five year course of study by pupils A monitoring experiment conducted by 4 M 
who are about average in ability. This notion of | NFER (Skurnik and Hall, 1966) showed that an 
‘average pupil’, ‘average performance’ and nine boards who operated for the first time in 19 à 
‘average ability’ was new, and was to be left to the had interpreted grade 1 in a satisfactory manne" 


he 


MM casts 
collective views of teachers. On grade 4, the boards’ results and the foreta 

Phe other reference grade, the upper grade, provided by schools in the sample were much di 
was identified in terms of the already well agreement. The real importance of the expe" 


: + B * i i : 
established GCE: grade 1 in CSE was to be ment was that the nine boards had simi? 
awarded to a candidate whose ability was such standards for grade 1 and grade 4 awards in 19 3n 
that he might reasonably have secured a pass in This paper analyses how far teachers’ forecasts 
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Fai eet arca corresponded to the actual 
E: i bn cd in 1965 and 1967. 
Hugone E. n subject teachers were asked to 
fungraded), Lan results as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 or ‘U’ 
deciding a. r the forecast was not used in 
the philosop! s grade. Very little is known of 
objéctive Sophy behind teachers’ forecasts. How 
could the + hes Hee met How accurate 
CSE ten ave been expected to be in the novel 
affected b qos To what extent are the forecasts 
Board Er t a use that the teachers suspect the 
of De. "dm Ke them? Altogether, the possibility 
tokave cds st ades successfully in 1965 was likely 
à n vitiated by all sorts ofimponderables: 
ui eptinistie estimates by a teacher who felt 
1ese might aid borderline candidates; 
inane estimates by a teacher who 
announe a psychological lift when results were 
ed; 
Mns results because of an ill-judged or 
. programme of pre-examination revision ; 
as he inexperiente of judging examination calibre 
nst classroom performance; 
A a general unreliability of all human 
. assessments; 
m eae unfamiliarity of the new certificate 
(vi w concept of standards; 
b os unknown factor of the effect of course 

The ents upon the results. 

CER i a offered a unique opportunity to 
Meaning m quickly teachers could put a 
improverner new grades, and to measure amy 
; Qard's sta. "i in the teachers! understanding ofthe 
In 1965 aii A study was made of forecasts 
Siving à 67. Eight major subjects were used, 
activities ie ood coverage of the mainstream of 

1 the schools. 


Wi 


Tay, 
e 1: 
1: Percentage of marks awarded internally by 


Biology " 
English 20% 
Trench 3097 
istoi " : 
ibmerpnm ne (Optional) 
athematics 4092 Optional) 
Metalw. % (Option 
Metalwork 55% 
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Each analysis took the form of a grid showing 
forecast grades against actual grades. An example 
is given in Table 2. 

The main questions we wanted to answer were: 

(a) How did mean grades of forecasts compare 
with actual mean grades? 


(b) What percentage of forecasts were correct, 
or nearly correct in 1965 and 1967? 


(c) What evidence is there that teachers’ 
appreciation of the standards required for awards 
of grade one and grade four improved during 
1965-1967? 

(d) How did forecasts in the region compare 
with the accuracy of those of another CSE board 
and with an earlier analysis of forecasts for ‘A’ 
level results by a GCE Board ? 


(a) Mean grades 


For the purposes 
result was treated as 


of calculation, an ungraded 
grade 6. In each case the 


statistics apply to the full samples for the subjects. 

In seven subjects out of eight, teachers’ fore- 
casts turned out to be generous on a mean grade 
basis. This amounted to as much as 0-48 ofa grade 
in technical drawing. In French the mean grades 
were quite close. The average forecast mean 
grades in all eight subjects was 2-92 against an 
average of actual mean grades of 3:16 (approxi- 
mately a quarter-grade difference). Clearly the 
general trend in 1965 was to be optimistic about 
candidates’ standards of attainment. A Mann- 
Whitney test of significance showed that the 
differences were significant at p<0-03 level, and 
were unlikely to have risen by chance. 

If teachers had learnt anything from their 
experiences in 1965 and 1966, a closing of the gap 
between forecast and actual grades could be 

vided that standards for 


expected in 1967, pro ; 
rades remained constant. The equivalent figures 


for 1967 are shown in Table 4. 

Once again there were seven subjects where the 
forecast grades were seen to be generous. In six 
cases the gap between forecast and actual mean 
ved. The average of forecast 


grades had narrov 
mean grades was 2-93 compared with that for 
actual means of 3-10 (a difference of 0-17 ofa 


grade). 


Table 2: Comparison of forecast and actual grades in English 


———— 


1965 1967 
Forecast Actual Forecast . Actual 
Number % Number 95 Number 96 Number 
Grade 1 123 17-4 70 9-9 146 15:3 143 
Grade 2 139 19-6 162 22.9 196 20-5 189 
Grade 3 206 29-1 157 22-2 287 30-1 211 
Grade 4 149 21-0 254 35.9 227 23-8 307 
Grade 5 67 9:5 54 7-6 85 8-9 19. 
Ungraded 24 3-4 ll 15 13 1-4 27 
Sample—708 candidates (1 in 2) Sample—954 candidates (1 in 5) 
Table 3: Mean grades—forecast and actual for 1965 
ACTUAL SAMPLE 
Susyecr Forecasts RESULT COMMENT ON FORECAST Size 
Biology 2-86 3-27 0-41 generous 473 
English 2-96 3-13 0-17 generous 708 
French 3-32 3-27 0-05 pessimistic 835 
History 2-99 3-27 0-28 generous 852 
Homecraft 2-68 2-95 0-27 generous 244 
Mathematics 3-08 3-27 0-19 generous 938 
Metalwork 2-76 2-92 0-16 generous 402 
Technical Drawing 2-70 3-18 0-48 gencrous 889 
a ls 
Table 4: Mean grades—forecast and actual for 1967 
i 
SusBjecT Forecast AcTUAL COMMENT SAMPLE 
Biology 3-04 3-62 0-58 generous 570 
English 2-94 3-07 0-13 generous 954 
French 2-96 3-20 0-24 generous 962 
History 3-09 3-18 0-09 generous 947 
Homecraft 2-67 2-68 0-01 generous 619 
Mathematics 3-11 3-13 0-02 generous 762 
Metalwork 2-81 2-78 0-03 pessimistic 518 
Technical drawing 2-78 3-12 0-34 generous 668 
Table 5: Proportions of accurate forecasts 
1965 1967 
Sample Number Sample Number 
Size Correct % Size Correct % 
Biology 473 152 32-2 570 189 33-2 
English 708 291 41-1 954 421 44-1 
French 835 362 43-4 562 321 41-0 
History 852 363 42-6 947 395 41-8 
Homecraft 244 103 42:2 619 326 52-6 
Mathematics 938 389 41:5 762 318 41:7 
Metalwork 402 185 46-0 518 235 45-3 
"Technical drawing 889 297 33-4 668 235 3532 
Totals 5,841 2,142 40-1 5,600 2,350 42-0 
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Table 6: Forecasts correct to within one grade 


1965 1967 
Forecast 
Sample Within 95 Sample po % 
One Grade One Grade A 
Biology 473 377 
Biology 4 79-8 570 44 7: 
Engl R 708 626 88-5 954 87 à 3 
MS T 835 743 89-0 562 478 85-0 
a story 852 730 85-7 947 822 86-9 
NOR 244 228 93-4 619 602 97-2 
Datema 938 797 85-0 762 632 82-9 
m S foror - 402 377 93-8 518 470 90-7 
echnical drawing 889 679 76:4 668 529 79-2 
Totals 5,341 4,557 85-5 5,600 4,847 86-5 


(b) Accuracy of forecasts 


«m Il EN grades has the disadvantage 
method or hide compensatory factors. À better 
bor at d comparing accuracy of forecasts is to 
forecasts de percentage of cases in which the 
In th proved accurate. 
of ac NER. of French, for example, the number 
represented forecasts in 1965 was 362, which 
sample (835 4344 per cent of the total in the 
e sub, ). Similar analyses were made of all 
tabul. jects surveyed, and the results were 
Pulated for 1965 and 1967. 
ican figures in Table 5 we can see that 
the ace SUMG clear and obvious improvement in 
ebween 1906 of the forecasts in all subjects 
Orecasts į 65 and 1967. The accuracy of all 
in 1967 - 1965 was 40-1 per cent; the accuracy 
Ímpimsuencs 42-0 per cent. This apparent slight 
accurac nent arose largely from the increase in 
ien nr si Homecraft (without Homecraft the 
6 per ould have been 40 per cent in 1965 and 
Was a hee in 1967). On the other hand there 
metalwork, ed stability in history, mathematics, 
iw biology and technical drawing over 
years, the last two subjects being particu- 


able 7: ‘Optimistic’ and ‘pessimisti 


c? forecasts (eight subjects co: 


larly low in both years. A Mann-Whitney test 
showed that the differences between the two years 
were not significant (p=0-399). 

In view of the roughness of the grading and the 
novelty of the grade standards, it was felt that the 
near-miss forecast should also be examined. To 
expect absolute accuracy in the circumstances 
was unreasonable. Table 6 shows what proportion 
of forecasts were correct to within one grade. 

These figures indicate a high degree of accu- 
racy, particularly during 1965. To find that in all 
the eight subjects more than three-quarters of the 
forecasts were correct or only one grade in error 
was to reveal a very sound assessment of pupils’ 


abilities by subject teachers and a surprisingly 


rapid comprehension of the meanings of grades. 
everywhere high, the 


While the figures were 
slight improvement in overall accuracy between 


1965 and 1967 was not significant. (Mann- 
Whitney p=0-439.) 

Teachers’ optimism 
factor has already bee 
illustrated by showing t 
casts according to their op 
in Table 7. 


as a possible distorting 
n noted. This can be 
he distribution of fore- 
timism or pessimism, as 


mbined) 


FE re uae 


% 
% Pessimistic Correct 95 OPTIMISTIC 
Grades: 4 3 2 1 0 1 2 3 4 5 
0-2 0 
0-1 0 


78 
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Figure 1: Actual grades awarded to candidates forecast to get grade 1 
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The distributions are very similar for the two what those standards were. Recogni ition of gra 
years and indicate a tendency to be optimistic. standards should have been easier as ro vel 
There was no significant i improvement in the case supposed to be the same as a pass at e the 


[ 


de! 
wert 


of wild forecasts (those greater than one gradein ^ One method of investigating was to examine dat 
error). grades actually awarded to those candi yo 
forecast to gain grade 1, and sce if the accur Ei d 
(c) Forecast of grade 1 and grade 4 the forecasts had improved between 1965 ? 
d Success of the examination depends to a 1967. The findings are shown in Figure 1. an 
large extent upon e recognition of the standards In seven of the eight subjects there date 
repr resen ted by the two reference grades. It was improvement in the percentage of candi cas 
essen: tial peel the te m s should theni elvesknow correctly forecast to gain a grade 1. In most 


ee was marked. In French, 
cmt hn was a marked deterioration in 
subjects am he general improvement over all 
Whitney WEM ped was significant (Mann- 
Cer 25) and very encouraging. 
ily seven d ae on the eight subjects individu- 
Ea col hat the improvements in English, 
(2=0-001) X metalwork were highly significant 
ihe dame “ie that the other changes, except for 
significans pues in French, were not statistically 
improvemer 2 he statistics showed no general 
PEA nt in the ability of teachers to forecast 
andards. 


Table 8: Forecasts and actual results of GCE ‘A’ level grades in 19 


(d) Comparison with the other research into 
forecasts 


The data arising from this investigation were 
compared with similar information from two 
other sources. These were, firstly, another CSE 
board which provided assessments of their 
candidates for 1967; and, secondly, a GCE board 
which had published statistics of forecasts 
at ‘A’ level for candidates in 1963. The 
respective figures are shown in tables 8, 9, 10 


and ll. 


In each of the four cases the correlation ratio 


63 (one board) 


DNE EM 


ACTUAL RESULTS 


School Estimates AJB CJB E ‘oO P Total 
60 422 183 44 11 2 662 
59-50 144 239 158 84 10 635 
49-40 44 132 176 213 86 65l 
39-30 3 13 44 56 64 180 
30 0 1 3 16 45 65 
Totals 613 568 425 380 207 2,193 


TA/B, C/D and E are passing grades, ‘O° 


Table 9: Forecasts and actual results for othe 


ACTUAL GRADES 


an ordinary pass and ‘F’ a fail. 


r CSE board in 1967 


School Forecast 1 2 3 4 ó U Total 
1 819 703 268 81 25 6 1,902 

2 500 1,227 928 437 91 26 . 3,209 

3 224 1,023 1,36 1,138 326 89 — 4136 

4 63 397 862 1,392 711 267 3,692 

5 10 54 189 589 551 371 1,764 

U 0 6 12 40 101 121 280 
3,595 3,677 1,805 880 14,983 


Totals 1,616 3,410 


casts and actual results in 1965 (loc: 


al board) 


Table 10: Fore 


ACTUAL GRADES 


Forecasts T y 8 4 ő U Totals A 

1 889 303 12 62 8 0 84 

2 175 447 358 173 27 3 1,183 

3 51 324 494 452 103 23 1,437 

? 4 6 73 259 552 196 56 — 1142 
5 0 1 40 194 180 102 527 

U 0 0 4 32 52 90 178 

1158 1257 1465 566 274 594 
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Table 11: Forecasts and actual results in 1967 (local board) 


AcrUAL GRADES 


Forecasts 1 2 3 4 3 U Totals 
I 511 234 85 30 1 1 862 
2 245 513 305 172 30 7 1,272 
3 56 342 531 512 98 33 1,572 
4 7 87 255 556 257 59 1,221 
9 1 12 50 106 192 106 567 
U 0 1 4 19 32 47 103 
Totals 820 1,189 1,230 1,495 610 253 5,597 
(eta) for coarsely graded distributions was generally. Forecasts of CSE grades seem to pe 
calculated (see Table 12). easier than ‘A’ level, as the use of — 
questions, structured essays and the incorporati 
of course work marks probably produce T 
Table 12: Comparison of correlation ratios reliable and more teacher-involved results. n. It 
examination and its grades are new, haere 
should be stressed that because two measures xh 
‘A’ LEVEL OSE Boreo CSE Bote OSE Borro candidate disagree, it does not automatica 7 
1963 1967 "1965 1967 follow that one is right and the other — 
Val The judgements of the examiner and e 5 
of Eta 0-679 0-620 0-698 0-690 teacher may both be perfectly valid—the 


The values of the correlations are similar and, 
in view of the different bases of the forecast results 
for CSE and ‘A’ levels, they are probably as close 
as could be expected. Correlation ratios hide the 
particularly wide differences between forecast and 
actual grades which sometimes occur in individual 
candidates. These anomalies arise from uneven 
performances on the part of candidates, the 
different attitudes of teachers towards forecasts, 
and the limitations of sampling procedure 


difference arising from the different criteria they 
have used or the different weightings they have 
ascribed to parts of a composite assessment: 
Candidates themselves may perform better OT 
worse on different occasions. It is dangerous, 
therefore, to attempt to draw firm conclusions 
from such data: neither examinations PO! 
teachers’ assessments are absolutely reliable a” 
valid. 

The forecast accuracy of the four sets of d 
were also compared. 


ata 


Two things emerge clearly from the data 1” 


Table 13: Comparison of accuracy of forecasts 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
Boarp Correcr 96 Optimistic % PESSIMISTIC k^] 
Forecasts Forecasts Forecasts 
‘A’ Level 938 42-8 855 39-0 400 18-2 
Other CSE Board 5,446 36-4 5,467 36-5 4,070 27-1 
Local Board—1965 2,142 40-0 1,978 3741 1,221 22-9 
Local Board—1967 2,350 42-0 1,930 34-5 1,317 23-5 
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M ro D there was a roughly similar level 
ens nga lrecnstings at about 40 per cent; 
tended j: w “ig teachers forecast incorrectly they 
atie Es optimistic. The overall ratio of 
PA tol — to pessimistic forecasts was 
Blavi in i Every 100 children, 39 were likely 
and 95 SEM forecast correctly, 36 optimistically, 
Ti pessimistically. 
i for the CSE in 1965 and 1967 was 
Thera d to that of the 1964 "AP level report. 
ae imi ofthe forecasts is not high. Further- 
ers veh : were considerable individual differen- 
inability re idates, probably arising from teachers’ 
Pupils, N E — the performance of their own 
vacillation all anomalies can be accounted for by 
Milli te = the part of candidates—as the 
tically su n eney for teachers to forecast optimis- 
Gor Irina Finally, experience of an examina- 
sition s not appear to have added to the 
uracy of teachers’ forecasts. 
ah "pod forecasts arc in essence subjective, 
the findi oregoing data are limited. Nevertheless 
one OSEE permit the following conclusions for 
board in 1965-1967: 
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(a) a significant optimism on the part of 
teachers when forecasts were considered on a 
mean grade basis; 

(b) a general level of forecast accuracy of about 
40 to 42 per cent; 

(c) a significant improvement in the ability of 
teachers to forecast success at grade one level; 


(d) no evidence of a growing appreciation of 
grade 4 standards; 
(e) a marked similarity with the level of 


forecast accuracy in two other studies. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE AND ATTAINMENT OF 


ESN SCHOOL-LEAVERS 


M. O. A. DUROJAIYE University of Ibadan 


Tue author has compared groups of educationally sub-normal adolescents in special schools with others 
in special classes in ordinary schools, with regard to their choices of jobs and actual later employment. 
Among other related findings, it transpired that many ESN pupils made realistic choices of occupation 
as well as did the normal pupils, and were more stable in their jobs than the normal pupils. 


Many local education authorities in England have 
two forms of provision for educating pupils who 
have been ascertained as educationally sub- 
normal. These pupils can either be educated in 
special classes at ordinary schools or in special 
schools. 

The aim of this research was to examine the 
effect of the similar ability grouping of special 
schools and the mixed ability grouping of ordinary 
schools with special classes on the occupational 
choice and the occupational attainment of the 
pupils. The problem inspires the following 
questions: (1) What differences, if any, are there 
between the occupational choice of ESN pupils in 
special schools and those of ESN pupils in special 
classes of ordinary schools? (2) Are there any 
significant differences between the occupational 
choices of ESN pupils in ordinary schools and 
those of their non-ESN school-mates ? (3) What 
is the relationship between the occupational 
choice and the occupational attainment of ESN 
pupils? (4) Does this rclationship differ according 
to the educational setting of ESN pupils? (5) Are 
ESN pupils in each educational sctting different 
from non-ESN pupils in the relationship between 
occupational choice and occupational attain- 
ment? (6) When pupils from special schools for 
ESN, and from ordinary schools leave for the 
world of work, how stable are they in their 
occupation ? (7) Are there any differences in their 
degree of satisfaction at work ? 
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Relevant literature 

Historically, the occupational situation of the 
subnormal has improved tremendously. It is po 
longer chargeable that ‘there are numbers o 
mentally defective persons whose training z 
neglected, over whom no sufficient. contro. 
is exercised, and whose wayward and irrespon- 
sible lives are productive of crime and Hee. 
(A Royal Commission Report on the Care an 
Control of the Feeble-minded.) Neither can the 
subnormal be regarded as ‘never capable of self- 
support or ofmanaging their own affairs’ (Fernald, 
1912). . 

One of the earliest studies that changed this 
depressing image of the subnormal is that O 
Anderson and Fearing (1923). They followed up 
198 feeble-minded persons who had left school for 
a period of onc to six years. The report found that 
approximately half were employed at the time 
of the investigation and a quarter had held jobs 
for one ycar or longer. Also, the Wood Report " 
1929 on adult defectives in England and hi 
was heart-warming and reflected an opine 
view on the question of the occupational pr 
ment of subnormal people with IQs of 50 to / x 
The report stated that 34-1 per cent of all defec 
tive adults could be classified as capable EA 
engaging in such skilled occupations as ed 
making and repairing, tailoring and ied 
making, french polishing, weaving, wen 
service, ploughing and dairy work. Another 5€ 
per cent were considered as capable of engaging 


= semi-skilled work, chiefly simpler processes in 
"e e a trades. Eighteen per cent were 
A ^w! cred capable of unskilled work in a laundry. 
ete 9-5 per cent were able to scrub and 
pa = floors and do very simple unskilled jobs, 
ie 7-7 per cent were regarded as unemploy- 
retard em i3 out of every 14 of the mentally 
e. i: vie considered capable of work of some 
ea E suitable conditions. Other studies, 
Babe by Baller (1936), Charles (1935), and 
also (1956) that were carried out in America 
peri de evidence in support of the fact that 
Were Tm school leavers were usually employed, 
beri ound to be self-supporting and had made 
Bea ctory industrial adjustment to their various 
pations. 
T e of labour during the Second 
emplo ar led to many subnormal people being 
ede yed both in industrial and in the Armed 
Wb gere they made valuable contributions. 
bur: one publication of studies carried out by a 
FSi workers including Holt (1943), and 
Snore (1946), the image of the subnormal 
ike e as a predatory criminal began to look more 
By oe and less like a portrait. 
ad 956, in England, the full impact of the 1944 
Phe Act, which provided for the special 
and A tion of ESN pupils, had been established 
the Be gee sa began to judge its effectiveness in 
Pius - of employability of ESN school-leavers. 
(1956) iners (1956), Callman and Newlyn 
(1959); obertson (1958), and Collins and Speake 
Conclud carried out studies from which they 
Overall ed that ESN school-leavers achieved 
argel satisfactory adjustment at work and were 
Y considered successful. 
Doll nu studies confirm the views expressed by 
Cent of e among others, that whereas 15 per 
ectuall the population can be classified as intel- 
regard y subnormal only two per cent may be 
adju ed as incapable of social and occupational 
Stment. 


sce an casy task to determine within. 
are te ability range what sort of occupations 
el al, He Attempts have been made by Burt 
ional dee ) to relate intelligence level to occupa- 
Ose ae However, the statement that for 
Work a s IOs of 50 to 70 ‘the simplest routine 
Mecha: nd occasional employment m purely 
nical tasks under supervision 1s considered 


the 
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suitable’ does not appear to be generally applic- 
able and may no longer be reliable. Empirical 
evidence on the sort of jobs ESN children at 
school aspire to and hold as young workers is 
useful, and some of this evidence is Suesented in 
this study. 


The present study 

One hundred and eighty pupils participated in 
this study. They included 60 pupils from special 
schools for ESN pupils, 60 pupils from special 
classes for ESN pupils in ordinary schools and 60 
pupils who were non-ESN children in secondary 
modern schools. There were 30 boys and 30 girls 
in each of the three groups, making 90 girls and 
90 boys in all. The ‘special schools for the ESN* 
as drawn from six special schools. The 
lasses for the ESN in ordinary schools’ 
group was drawn from six secondary modern 
schools. The non-ESN group was drawn from ten 
ordinary schools. All the schools were selected 
from two large local education authorities in the 
north of England. There were 90 children from 


each local authority. 


group Wi 
‘special c 


Study 


Characteristics of the Children in the 
e satisfied by all 


The following conditions wer 
the pupils selected for this study: 


1. At the beginning of the stud 
was aged between 13 years nine months and 14 


y, every child 


years nine months. 


2. All three groups of children had parents who 


came from low socio-economic backgrounds as 
determined by the occupational status of the 
breadwinner (father and/or mother) using the 
Hall-Jones scale (1950). The parents all came 
from the semi-skilled or unskilled, or long-term 


unemployed group. 

3. Every child satisfied the c 
lity stability as measured by 
Maze and personal history. 

4. The two ESN groups were comparable in 
intelligence quotients as measured by the Wech- 
sler Intelligence Scale for Children. Their full 
scale IQs were between 50 and 75. The non-ESN 
group had IQs between 80 and 105 (full scale 
WISC). 

5. The two ESN groups were backward by at 
ast two and a half years in reading and arith- 


riterion of persona- 
the Gobson Spiral 


le 


Table 1: Percentage of school-leavers in the three groups making some categories of occupational choice 


ORDER CATEGORY OF ESN Pupits IN ESN PuPirs ix Non-ESN PuPiLs IN 
OF OccuPATIONAL CHOICE SPECIAL SCHOOL ORDINARY SCHOOL ORDINARY SCHOOL 
CHOICE 
N= 60 N= 60 N= 60 
Boy Girl Boy Girl Boy Girl 
Ist Professional 0-0 0- 6-7 20-0 10-0 26-7 
2nd 0-0 0-0 6-7 20-0 13-3 26:7 
3rd 0-0 0-0 3.3 13-3 16-7 26:7 
Ist  Non-Manual Skilled 6-7 16-7 23-3 26-7 26-6 33-3 
2nd 3-3 13-3 30-0 26-7 26-6 33-3 
3rd 67 13-3 26-7 30-0 33-3 33-3 
Ist | Non-Manual Unskilled 26-7 20-0 20-0 6-7 3-3 6:7 
2nd 16:7 23.3 16-7 6-7 13-3 3:3 
3rd 23.3 20-0 6-7 33 10-0 3:3 
lst Manual Skilled 33-3 30-0 26-7 33-3 40-0 16-7 
2nd 43-3 30-0 30-0 33-3 33-3 16-7 
3rd 26-7 33.3 43-3 33-4 36-7 20-0 
Ist Manual Unskilled 26-7 16-7 10-0 3-3 6:7 33 
2nd 20-0 20-0 6-6 6-7 6-7 333 
3rd 36-7 16-7 13-3 6-7 0-0 0-0 
Ist Domestic and Agricultural Labour 6-7 16-6 13-3 10-0 13-3 13:3 
2nd 16-6 13-4 10-0 6-6 6:7 16:7 
3rd 6:7 16-7 6-7 13-3 3.3 16:7 


metic attainment, as measured by Burt's Graded 
Reading Tests and the Wechsler Arithmetic 
Subscale. The children in the control group, on 
the other hand, were not more than one year 
ahead or behind their chronological ages in their 
attainment in reading and arithmetic as measured 
by the same tests. 


6. The social age equivalent of each child in the 
ESN groups as measured by the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale was at most two years behind the 
chronological age of the same child, the equiva- 
lent social age of the non-ESN group was at least 
equal to the chronological age of these children. 


7. 'The medical records of each pupil selected 
did not reveal physical or medical inadequacies. 


Procedure 

Eighteen months before the children were due 
to leave school, they were invited to choose three 
jobs they would like to have after leaving school. 
Each child was interviewed individually. Children 
were also asked about the jobs they would not like 
to do and the reasons for their liking or not 
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liking the jobs they mentioned. The questions put 
to the children sought to discover the factors in the 
home, the school or the community which might 
have influenced their choice of occupation. Their 
interests, aptitudes and hobbies, as well as part- 
time occupations were also explored. Eac 
interviewee was tape-recorded and later analysed. 
Three months before the pupils’ school-leavin& 
dates, a short form of the interview was repeated: 
This included the occupational choices and the 
reasons for making them. 

The interview method used was the ‘no? 
schedule standardized interview’, in which the 
questions were worded in a way that was approp” 
riate for each respondent so as to ensure as far a$ 
possible that a similar meaning was convey© : 
to all subjects. The interviewer worked with a lis 
of information required from the subjects. No rig! 
sequence of questions was followed. The mosteffec" 
tive sequence was determined by each subject? 
readiness and willingness to take up a topic aS - 
came up and according to the direction and log! 
of the responses. Apart from making sure that 2 B 
the areas of information were covered, obvio" 


icis was avoided by a relaxed, unforced 
c rs um) by the atmosphere of free conver- 
oue in which the interviews were held. 
Niobe "the 180 pupils was told that the 
Toss pi pu would very much appreciate his or 
ec D aet in the follow-up study. They 
oed a d nesses of their prospective employers 
|. ese were known or promised to do so as 
= as they were known. 
ee was given six stamped addressed 
io idee " ith letter forms with which they were 
Mentee ne investigator of any changes in their 
uiis in employment addresses. Six months 
lensers evum dates all but eight school- 
bite acd informed the investigator of his or her 
er am ress as well as the exact job at which he 
T as then employed. 
120 M to 18 months after their leaving school, 
and follow origi 180 young people were traced 
Bo R up. Information was obtained about 
‘ise, : job changes, types of jobs that were 
‘action nd obtained and the ex-pupils’ satis- 
Kis fes rustration at work. Twenty boys and 20 
up. cach of the three groups were followed 


cupational choice made 


Results of the investigation 

(i) Stability of Occupational Choice 

. The occupational choices made by pupils 
eighteen months before they left school did not 
differ in any significant respect from those they 
made three months before their school leaving 
dates. Fifty-five of the 60 ESN pupils in special 
schools, or 91-7 per cent, gave the same category 
of occupational choice at the second as they did at 
first research interview. Similarly, 51 of the 60 
ESN pupils in ordinary schools, or 85 per cent, 
and 57 of the 60 non-ESN pupils, or 95 per cent, 
showed stability in their occupational choice. The 
differences between the three groups are not 


statistically significant. 
Secondly, Table 1 shows that little difference 


exists between pupils’ first, second and third 
occupational choices. There are, however, seven 
instances where about 10 per cent of difference 
may be noted. Four of these occur in the occupa- 
tional choice category of ESN boys in special 
schools, and in particular between the choices 
made in the non-manual unskilled, manual 
skilled, manual unskilled and domestic/agricul- 


turallabour categories. 


by school leavers (girls) 


Table 2: Comparison of categories of oz 
) 


(b) (c) 
E OF CATEGORY OF ÁN ESN Non-ESN 
Slee OccuparionaL CHorcE GIRLS IN SpECIAL SCHOOL GirLs IN ORDINARY Scuoon GIRLS IN ORDINARY SCHOOL 
Ist Manual versus 19 14 1 
Non-Manual 11 16 NS 
(x? up 0:05: an b= NS aee eL boe ) 
Pall versus 14 2 2: 
nskilled 16 
Us MM tM 
and Mane versus T E i 
on-M 
muss ee all 
gaua versus n z a 
— (yiatp— 0-05: a v b = 7.051; a v €c = 5-625; b v c = NS) 
11 
9rd Manual versus n e 19 
ope (yh at p — 005: 2? b= NS; av c= #2715 bv c= NS) 
4 
Skilled versus 14 a 2 
b 5.913; b v c = NS) 


-4512;2t76-— 


Unskilled 
(x3 at p= 0:05: avb= 
39 


Table 3: Comparison of categories of occupational choice made by school leavers (boys) 


(a) (b) d (c) in. 
ORDER or CATEGORY OF ESN ESN Now-ESN .— OU 
Cnuorce OccuPATIONAL Cuorce Boys IN SPECIAL Scuoor Boys i Orpinary Scoot Boys ix ORDINARY SCH 
Ist Manual versus 20 15 18 
Non-Manual 10 15 M 12 
(x? at p = 0-05:a vb NS; avc = NS; bvc NS) 
Skilled versus 12 19 23 
Unskilled 18 11 : 7 
(x? at p = 0-05: avb NS; a v c = 6-857; b v c = NS) 
2nd Manual versus 24 14 14 
Non-Manual 6 16 ; 16 
(x? at p = 0-05: a v b = 5:813; a v c = 5-813; b v c = NS) 
Skilled versus 14 20 22 
Unskilled 16 10 8 
(x? at p = 0-05:a v b NS; avc = NS; bve NS) 
3rd Manual versus 21 19 12 
Non-Manual 11 18 
(x*atp—0-05:avb NS;avc 4310; b v c = NS) 
Skilled versus 13 29 26 
Unskilled 17 4 


8 
(x? at p = 0-05: a v b = 4:389; a v c = 10-549; b v c = NS) 


s 


Finally, when the averages of the final research 
occupational choices were compared with choices 
made at the interview pupils had with youth 
employment officers, high percentages of agree- 
ment of 95, 97 and 94 per cent were obtained for 
the special school ESN group, the ordinary school 
ESN group and the non-ESN group of children, 
respectively. 

The stability of category of occupational choice 
is reported, but there is also a high degree of 
consistency in the actual choice made. Children 
often referred to the same jobs at the second 
research interview as at the first, and also at the 
youth employment office interview. It is not 
known to what extent the research interviews had 
affected the youth employment officers’ inter- 
views. The general impression is that both the 
research and youth employment officers’ inter- 
views came well after the pupils had made a 
choice. This is borne out by the percentage of 
pupils who obtained the type of occupation they 
chose. In addition, children appeared to be 
influenced in their choices by factors which were 
well established before the interviews were held. 


(ii) Differences in the Occupational Choices of the 
Three Groups ; 
Fewer boys and girls from the special schools for 
ESN pupils chose occupations in the non-manua 
skilled category than boys and girls from ordinary 
schools, whether they were educationally sub- 
normal or not. There appears to be a tendency for 
more pupils from special schools to choose jobs in 
the manual unskilled category. d 
Pupils’ occupational choices were regroupe 
further into manual and non-manual on the one 
hand, and also into skilled and unskilled on the 
other. Chi-square tests reveal significant differ- 
ences between the ESN girls in special schools an 
the ESN girls in ordinary schools in the three 
skilled versus unskilled comparisons but not in any 
of the three manual versus non-manual compari- 
sons. Table 2 shows that chi-square values vary 
between 4-512 and 7:051 at p 0-05 in cases where 
significant results were recorded. T 
Special school ESN girls differed even mor i 
markedly from the ordinary school non-ESN gir: 
in that more of them chose occupations in the 
manual category and fewer of them in the skille 
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sa d than the non-ESN girls. On the other 
Yos no significant difference emerged in the 
cA eae between ESN girls in ordinary 
failed c ess non-ESN girls. Chi-square values 
M rcach the level of significance at p=0-05 
both the manual/non-manual and skilled/ 

unskilled dichotomies. 
ipea fon boys are less decisive in the two 
Me M e ara reached significance only 
bci Dos able 3). The tendency for special 
Caeo 5? boys to choose manual and unskilled 
scheni UE occupation is noticeable. Special 
ESN ho iis boys differ more noticcably from non- 
Nel in their choice of manual and unskilled 
bii a Aye of occupation. Chi-square value 
fia ee tne level of significance in four of the six 
T ing between 4-310 and 10-549. Again, no 
sme nt difference is observed when the two 
Fi eed retest groups of boys are compared 
Gale n the manual versus non-manual or skilled 

= unskilled categories. 

in es results show that the ESN boys and girls 
sicnfley M y schools made occupational choices 
Sia o their non-ESN school-mates. But the 
school ESN boys and girls tended to make 


atest 


ories of jobs chosen} and jobs obtained by t 


lower categories of choice than the ordinary school 
ESN pupils, and much lower categories of choice 
than the non-ESN pupils. 


(iii) Agreement Between Occupational Attainment and 
Occupational Choice 

When school-leavers’ occupational attainments 
were compared with the averages of the occupa- 
tional choices they made during the research 
interviews, remarkable agreement was noticed for 
cach of the three groups of boys and girls. A 
noteworthy though insignificant exception to this 
statement occurs in the case of the ESN boys in 
ordinary schools. An average of six per cent chose 
occupations in the professional category, although 
none of them succeeded in obtaining such a level 
of occupation. 

Table 4 shows that there are only two instances 


where more than five per cent difference can be 


observed between occupational choice and attain- 
SN girls from 


ment. One occurs in the case of E 
special schools where, although 31 per cent chose 
the skilled manual category of occupation, only 
25 per cent attained it. The other is seen in the data 
for the non-ESN girls, where 16 per cent chose 


he three groups 


T: 
able 4: Percentage comparison between the c 
of school leavers 


ESN FROM 


SN FROM 


Non 


ESN FROM 
ORDINARY SCHOOLS 


o CATEGORIES OF Sex 
CCUPATIONAL CHOICE OF SpECiAL SCHOOLS ORDINARY SCHOOLS 
PuPiLs 
E Chosen Got Chosen Got Chosen Got 
Professional Boy 0-0 0-0 6-0 0-0 13-0 13-0 
Girl 0-0 0-0 18-0 16-0 27-0 27-0 
Non.M 
"anual Skille ; : 6-0 27-0 30-0 29-0 33-0 
e) eu 140 13-0 28-0 27-0 33-0 30-0 
Non-Ma 
nual Unskill ; 2-0 20-0 14-0 16-0 9-0 10-0 
ns Gil 219 20-0 6-0 6-0 4-0 7.0 
Manual 
anual Skilled ; 34-0 30-0 33-0 34-0 37-0 34-0 
eu 31-0 23-0 33-0 30-0 18-0 20-0 
Manu: 
al Unskilled B 28-0 27-0 10-0 9-0 4-0 3-0 
Girl 18-0 20-0 50 6-0 2-0 6-0 
Agricult 1 a 
ural sti T 10-0 10-0 8-0 8-0 7-0 
ral and Domestic Bey. ‘on 150 10.0 E ied d 
Une 
™ploye 6-0 3-0 
= Bey 10-0 7-0 


off to the nearest whole number. 


TA 
Verage of the three choices of occupation. Percentage 
4l 


s of children have been rounded 


Table 5: Percentage of ex-pupils with different levels of stability and satisfaction at work 


Ex-Pupits Ex-Pupits 
ESN From ESN From j 
Spectat Scuoors Orpinary SCHOOLS (ORDINARY SCHOOLS 
Boy Girl Boy Girl Boy Girl 
l. Job Changes 
(a) No change 55 45 40 45 35 20 
(b) Changed once or twice 45 40 50 40 30 45 
(c) Changed thrice or more 0 15 10 15 35 : 
2. Frustration Expressed " " 
(a) About one or two aspects of the job 90 75 45 40 35 15 
(b) About three to five aspects of the job 3 25 30 30 20 e 
(c) About more than five aspects of the job 5 0 25 30 45 DI 
3. Satisfaction Expressed ] 
(a) Unqualified 60 55 55 40 35 20 
(b) Qualified 35 35 30 45 40 d 
(c) Dissatisfied 5 10 15 15 25 


agricultural and domestic service types of 
occupation but only 10 per cent actually obtained 
employment in that field. These two cases 
underline the frequent impression obtained during 
the research from individual interviews that ESN 
girls in ordinary schools tend to over-estimate 
their occupational chances while non-ESN girls 
appear to underestimate theirs. 


(iv) Stability and Satisfaction at Work 

The two ESN groups were found to be more 
stable and more satisfied at work than the non- 
ESN group (see Table 5). More boys and girls 
from special schools for the ESN changed their 
jobs less often and expressed fewer frustrations 
about their job situations than boys and girls from 
ordinary schools whether they were ESN or not. 
However, a greater proportion of the non-ESN 
ex-pupils of ordinary schools changed their jobs 
three times or more in 12-18 months and 
complained more about various aspects of their job 
situations than their ESN ex-school mates, 

Girls were found to change jobs more often and 
to complain more about their jobs than boys. As 
it must be expected, there is a large amount of 
agreement between frequency of job complaints 
and frequency of job changes. Similarly, there is 


a high correlation between stability and satis- 
faction at work. 
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Discussion 

From the results presented above it can be 
concluded that many ESN pupils in special schools 
and in special classes of ordinary schools can make 
choices of occupation as well as non-ESN pupils. 
Low intelligence did not appear to have influ- 
enced their choice. On the other hand, the ESN 
pupils on the whole made suitable choices in 
relation to occupational availability (Wilson, 
1952), since they largely obtained the type of 
occupation they chose. 

As far as the differences in the category of 
occupational choice of the two groups of ESN 
pupils are concerned, explanations may be sought 
in the nature of experience of the two groups. The 
mixed ability setting of the ordinary school ESN 
group may have resulted in raising the level of 
their occupational choice. ESN pupils in ordinary 
schools appeared to have been influenced by the 
occupational aspirations of their non-ESN school- 
mates. Similarly, the homogeneous ability setting 
of the special schools may have resulted in limiting 
the pupils’ occupational choices to the observed 
levels. In this context, Sewell and Orenstein 
(1965) have suggested that where young people 
are in daily contact with people of high socio- 
economic status, they are constantly receiving à 
flow of information about such people and come 
to take them as role-models. The same may 


be true of pupils who are in constant contact with 
other pupils of higher intellectual abilities, 
higher socio-economic status and higher occupa- 
€ aspirations. The converse is also probably 
rue. 

Results also show that there is a large amount of 
agreement between pupils’ occupational choice 
and their occupational attainment. This can be 
discussed under two headings. First, the availa- 
bility of the types of occupation pupils wanted. 
Secondly, the pupils’ mental preparedness for the 
occupations of their choice. 

The gradual development of attitude for 
occupational aspiration over a period provided 
for these pupils an opportunity for mental role 
rehearsal of the given occupations, resulting in 
their fulfilment of these roles when they come to 
take up the jobs. This has been described by 
Musgrave (1967) as anticipatory socialization. 
This expectation develops self-confidence in 
the pupils and gives them positive attitudes 
towards their chosen jobs, which, in the case of the 
ESN pupils from ordinary schools, would appear 
to have softened the harsh effects of low intelli- 
gence, 

Occupational choice and occupational attain- 
ment of these pupils may be seen in the context of 
their school environment. The climate of opinion 
(Jahoda, 1952) about job choices would appear to 
permeate all parts of the different schools where 
children of school-leaving age are found. 
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THE ATTAINMENT OF CSE AND GCE CANDIDATES 


IN RAF SCHOOLS OVERSEAS 


L. S. SKURNIK and R. WOOD 


National Foundation Jor Educational Research 


THE ability and attainment of pupils at 10 RAF secondary schools overseas is compared with that of 


their contemporaries in the 
sometimes undergo, 
attainment of the two 


UK, and the effect of frequent 
is also discussed. The inquiry reveals 


changes of school, which the overseas pupils 
little difference in the average ability and 


groups, except that the overseas CSE candidates, unlike the GCE candidates, 


did less well in their examinations than their ability seems to warrant. 


Since September 1964 the NFER has been 
conducting an annual study of the comparability 
of grade awards for CSE and GCE. The published 
reports of these studies reveal a variety of interest- 
ing facts about the outcome of secondary school 
education in England and Wales, 1. 2 3 Perhaps 
the most noteworthy conclusion of the work of the 
first two years was the revelation that both the 
GCE and the CSE examination boards appear to 
be generally consistent in their award of grades in 
the six academic subjects studied. They also 
appeared to have the appropriate degree of 
overlap in grades between the two sectors. A 
follow-up survey of the educational and occupa- 
tional plans of the 1965 candidates highlighted 
the general tendency of ʻO’ level GCE pupils 
(sampled from grammar schools) to remain in 
school for further education, while the great 
majority of CSE pupils (sampled from non- 
grammar schools) left school to enter employment. 

When the second year study of comparability 
was being planned, the RAF Education Office 
discussed with the Foundation the possibility of 


c ae 


"ScHooLs Couwcir (1966). 
Experiment. Parts I and II. 
M Stationery Office. 
" *SKURNIK, L. S. and Kawwa, T. (1967). ‘After examina- 
tions » New Research in Education, 1, 1, 82-96. 
erry L S. pe Ru. J, (1969). The 1966 CSE 
ing Experiment. Schools i i 
no. 21, T ndis HM Stationery Ome. ne Wape 


The 1965 CSE Monitoring 
Working Paper no. 6. London: 
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being included in this annual research exercise. 
They wished to know, in more precise terms than 
were currently available, how well the secondary 
school pupils attending RAF schools overseas 
compared on scholastic aptitude and attainment 
with their contemporaries in the UK. They were 
also concerned about the possible retarding 
effects of frequent transfer to different schools 
(turbulence) which these pupils experience 
during their scholastic careers. 

Turbulence and its impact upon attainment 
were realized to be rather difficult concepts for 
study. The published research on the subject is 
sparse and of uncertain quality, its main merit 
being the way in which it has illuminated 
the rescarch variables which any investigator of 
turbulence must cope with. A study of the achieve- 
ment of American service children attending 
schools in the Panama Canal Zone showed that 
the ‘expatriates’, in comparison with their peers in 
the USA, were of higher achievement, but later 
studies revealed no differences.4 

Some very useful work has been performed by 
H. L. Williams, who investigated the effects of 
discontinuity in the education of British service 


‘Joy, G. E. (1933). Some Aspects of a Moving Population. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press. 
Reported in Rrrcum, R. C. R. (1965). ‘The effects of 


school changes on service children; a review’, Torch (Journal 
of the RAEC). 


bi dis in army-supported schools in Germany. The experiment 
ae ears potions Rui MEE ded compel rcs, mul Db eet 
childven at the [Lol E g comparability exercise, and 10 overseas 
children at the 11-plus stage, but had no data to schools were added. The same types of test and 
indicate whether the parity of achievement still grade information were collected for both the 
persisted five years on. The main difficulty ofsuch RAF pupils and the national schools. Since the 
studies, as Williams has suggested, is that researchers needed an estimate of the corres- 
turbulence is a concept which is difficult to study pondence between the two tests used in the 1965 
since the relevant environmental and psycho- and 1966 comparability studies, the RAF pupils 
logical variables are extremely elusive. It has been sat the ‘old test’ as well as the new one. (The 
Suggested that a change of school does depress main results of this latter comparison are men- 
attainment, because of the unfamiliarity of the tioned in The 1966 CSE Monitoring Experiment 
new school, but no previous research seems to report.) 
have taken account of the relative adaptability of The 10 RAF schools comprised several types 
the child, the degree of encouragement provided of school and made up the entire RAF secondary 
by its parents, and the additional efforts exerted school establishment. The type and location of 
by previous heads and teachers, as well as the these schools is given in Table 1. It can be seen 
efforts made by new ones, to minimize the that only one of the schools is located in a 
problems which might occur in the transition. European culture and in close proximity to the 
_ These published studies have not attempted, UK, while the other nine are scattered around 
either, to account for long term changes in the Near, Middle and Far East. 


achievement which may be influenced by the 


educational climate of the school. The physical Table 1: Overseas schools: location and type 
climate and cultural environment of the area in See 
whi rers il is si 
y hich the overseas pupil is situated may also Saena Gove Kö: — 2 
impinge on his attainment. In fact, the list AND LOCATION 
of relevant variables is so long that the authors ^ X 

P F All-age 
came to the conclusion that a proper study of 2 Gyprus Allage 
turbulence could not be conducted on the modest 3 Cyprus Sec. Bilateral 
Scale on which this project was designed. The 4 Nean ia ee 

È E] ort A AAN 

most that could be expected from this study was a 6 Middle East Sec. Bilateral 
cross-sectional survey of attainment in external 7 Bahrain Asse 
examinations—at one moment in time—among B Baie Sec Modera 
a biased sample of pupils attending schools 10 Singapore Sec. Grammar 


overseas, This bias, the effect of which is not yet 


charted, and which also operates 1n the domestic 

Schools, is a product of the decision to allocate 

children to one examination sector or the other, or As one migh 
both. Most domestic schools favour the GCE. In co-educational. The sex distribution of the 
fact, the number of ‘O° level GCE candidates examination candidates who participated in this 
from secondary modern schools is about equal to research is given in Table 2. 

the total number of candidates for the CSE from 

all types of schools. Pupils from one school tend to Table 2: Numbers of RAF candidates sitting at least 


be allocated wholesale to one examination To" CSE or GCE examination (including 10 per cent 
nd is towards double entries) 


sector or the other although the tre 
CSE or GCE ———— E0nn A REM 


t expect, all of these schools are 


differential allocation, pupils taking 

according to their subject skill level. Ten per cent Bovs GiRLS Toran 

of the RAF pupils participated in both sectors. Gan a io "p 
GCE 94 95 189 


T 


1 H * 
Also reported in RrrcurE (op. cit.). 


The numbers of overseas schools and candidates 
who sat each examination are given in Table 3. If 
a pupil sat for more than one subject he appears in 
each of the appropriate subject groups within his 
sector. If he sat both CSE and GCE examina- 
tions, as 10 per cent of these students did, then he 
appears in both sectors in ihe appropriate 
subject group. 


Table 3: Number of schools and candidates 
in each subject 


————————— 


NuMBER OF ScHOOLs 


OFFERING NUMBER OF 

CANDIDATES CANDIDATES 
English CSE 8 142 
English GCE 8 129 
Maths. CSE 8 134 
Maths. GCE 8 101 
Geography CSE * 104 
Geography GCE 8 101 
History CSE 6 86 
History GCE 8 74 
French CSE 4 19 
French GCE 4 30 
Science CSE 4 65 
Science GCE 7 107 


Procedure 

The research and testing materials, with full 
instructions for administration were dispatched 
to the schools in March 1966. Forecast grades 
for each subject were obtained for all pupils 
planning to sit one or more of the CSE or GCE 
subjects chosen for study. (The definition of these 
subjects which were provided for the teachers are 
given in Schools Council Working Paper Nos. 6 
and 21.) Two tests of scholastic aptitude were 
administered to each pupil for whom at least one 
forecast grade was submitted. These were the 
Manchester test of scholastic aptitude (the 1965 
comparability test) and the CP66 test (the 1966 
comparability test), both of which were developed 
especially for the national calibration work. 

At a later date, the schools were asked to 
supply the actual CSE and GCE grades awarded 
to each pupil when these became known, as well 
as some other details about the pupils. 


Results 


The mean forecast grades, the mean actual 
grades, and the mean 1966 aptitude test scores 
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for each subject entry arc given in Tables 4 and 5.1 
It can be seen from the data that the teachers 
issuing the forecasts expect both CSE and GCE 
pupils to obtain grades, on average, near the 
mid-point of the respective grade scales. The 
average ability of GCE candidates in all subjects 
is markedly higher than that of CSE candidates, 
and within each examination sector the mean 
expected grade and the mean aptitude vary 
from subject to subject. All of these observations 
are very much in line with national statistics. 

The contrast between forecast and actual 
grades shows that the tcachers forecasting the 
geography and history grades in the CSE sector 
are typically optimistic relative to the attainment 
mean grades of their charges, whereas the CSE 
maths and science grade forecasts seem too 
pessimistic. The grades in the remaining two 
subjects, however, seem to be very realistically 
predicted. . 

In the GCE sector history, maths and science 
attainments are overestimated, forecasts for 
English are only moderately optimistic, but 
geography realistically appraised. 

The central subject of this inquiry was the 
aptitude and attainment level of these overseas 
pupils relative to their counterparts in England 
and Wales. Tables 6 and 7 contrast the actual 
grade means and CP66 test means for the national 
GSE and GCE pupils samples with means for the 
overseas schools. The tables also include an 
index of achievement which represents the extent 
to which the mean grades of the RAF sample 
deviate overall from the national norms of 
attainment for corresponding levels of aptitude.” 

The CSE pupils in overseas schools appear, on 
average, to be at least as able in scholastic 
aptitude as the typical CSE examinee. They seem 
to underachieve in attainment, however, ob- 
taining grades below the norms in English. They 
are on a par with national norms in mathe- 
matics, French and science. 


*CSE grades range from a high of one down to five, p 
further category called ‘ungraded’ which in this research 
is assigned the number six. GCE ‘O’ level grades vary from 
a high of one down to nine, with the first six grades publishes 
as GCE ‘pass’ and the last three as ‘fail’. 


*Detailed explanations of the statistical method employed 
are described in the Schools Council Working Paper. (OP- 
Gib). 


Table 4: CSE forecast grade, actual 


grade and 1966 test score means 


En ACTUAL Mean GRADE 
RADE RADE CP66 D NI 
Subject MEAN MEAN MEAN Ferie 
ACTUAL) 
English 3-25 3-20 40-80 +0-05 
Mathematics 3-67 3:32 44-12 1035 
Geography 3.34 3-61 42-82 —0-27 
History 3-14 3-82 42-75 —0-68 
French} 3-00 3-00 51-95 0-00 
Science 3:33 3-14 43:42 4-0-19 


+The figures for French should be trea 
upon an insufficien 
reliable conclusions. 


Table 5: GCE forecast grades, actual 


ted cautiously since they are based 


t number of schools and candidates to draw any 


grade and 1966 test score means 


Mean GRADE 


Forecast ACTUAL 
GRADE GRADE CP66 DIFFERENCES 
SUBJECT MEAN MEAN MEAN (Forecast— 
ACTUAL) 

English 4-99 5-26 54:19 —0-27 
Mathematics 5-14 6-06 57-84 —0-92 
Geography 5-24 5:26 56-64 —0-02 
History 4-75 5°55 53-61 —0-80 
French} 5:39 5-42 63-87 —0-03 
Science 5-50 6-16 57-04 —0-66 


The figures for French 
upon an insufficient number ol 


conclusions 


mes GGE examinees present a somewhat 
lee m picture. Apart from the pupils who 
intel rench examinations and appear to be an 
dia ipee élite, candidates seem to be as able 
their ^ eo GCE candidates. In contrast to 
adien E classmates, they are apparently over- 
tend in their geography and history 
ünd inations but underachieving in mathematics 
En zs em while attainment in French and 
PR S T appears on a par with their ability. The 
diene attainment of the RAF candidates 
Gane, ore seems to be on a par with that of 
tional GCE candidates. 
TEC oe appraisal of standards can be 
perfor y looking at the ability and subject 
inm e of pupils in the sample of schools 
frin in the two examining boards which are 
and OT responsible for examining the CSE 
‘ E pupils in the overseas schools (the 


Parent boards’). The parent board standard may 
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h should be treated cautiously since thi 
f schools and candidates to draw any reliable 


ey are based 


be more appropriate for comparisons than the 
national norms, since the observed trends of over 
or underachievement may be partly accounted 
for by tendencies toward severity or leniency in 
the grading of other boards. Since the RAF 
candidates sat the exams of these two boards 
only, the boards’ grading tendencies should be 
self-cancelling. 

Some reservations must be expressed about 
these comparisons. The samples obtained to 
represent respectively the parent CSE and GCE 
boards are relatively similar in size to the 
numbers in the overseas schools and two different 
types of samples, one random and the other non- 


random, are being compared. Statistically precise 


comparisons are therefore not possible. It should 
also be noted that unique conditions which have 
not been isolated in the overseas schools may be 
responsible for certain oddities in the data. For 
instance, although the numbers of CSE and 


GCE French candidates are trivial, only a high 
ability, selected group seem to be chosen or are 
allowed to study modern languages in the 
schools, overseas and at home. 

The mean grades and mean test scores of both 
samples are presented in Tables 8 and 9. These 
data show again that the RAF CSE candidates, 
are, on average, at least as bright as the national 
group in ability, but this is not supported by the 
grade awards. The conclusion that the RAF CSE 
candidates are under-achieving in relation to 
home-based candidates is difficult to resist, 
particularly since it is borne out in five of the six 
comparisons. 

In the GCE sector, the state of the Overseas 
schools vis-à-vis the parent board sample is con- 
sistent with the national comparison. The GCE 
pupils in these overseas schools seem to be less 
able by a very small margin, but this time the 
slight deficiency in test ability is reflected in the 


Table 6: CSE actual grade and CP66 means for the 1966 national sam: 
of achievement 


relative quality of the grade awards, with the 
possible exception of science. 


Conclusions 

On the basis of the evidence the following 
conclusions are warranted: 

CSE and GCE examination candidates in RAF 
overseas schools are, on average, virtually of the 
same calibre in scholastic aptitude as their 
contemporaries attending school in England and 
Wales. 

In comparison to the indigenous population, 
the CSE pupils do not secure the grades which 
their ability seems to warrant. This could be 
attributed to a general tendency toward ‘under- 
achievement or perhaps to the influence of other 
factors. On the other hand, the RAF GCE 
candidates obtain grades which represent an 
achievement which is virtually identical with the 
indigenous pupils. 


ple and the overseas schools, with an index 


eg ee ee ee 


INDEX OF 
Supjecr 1966 NATIONAL SAMPLE Oversras SCHOOLS ACHIEVEMENT 
(+ INDICATES 
Actual Actual CP66 OveR- 
Grade (and Grade Means ACHIEVEMENT 
Means SE) Means 
English 2-97 + 0-15 "l . 3-20 40-80 s $ 
Mathematics 3-21 + 0-15 4 : 3.32 44-12 D 
Geography 3-19 + 0-18 ^ . 3-61 42-82 y i 
History 3-14 + 0-20 E : 3-82 42:75 s E 
French 3-21 + 0-26 E * 3-00 51:95 i j 
Science 3:26 + 0-16 : : 3:14 43-42 03 + 0- 


GCE actual grade and CP66 means for the 1966 national 
index of achievement 


sample and the overseas schools, with an 


INDEX OF 
Supjecr 1966 NATIONAL SAMPLE OVERSEAS SCHOOLS ACHIEVEMENT 
(+- INDICATES 
Actual CP66 Actual CP66 OvER- 

Grade (and Means (and Grade Means ACHIEVEMENT 
Means SE SE) Means 

English p 5:28 + 0-31 5-26 54-2 

Mathematics 5:47 + 0-38 6-06 57-8 

Geography 5-67 + 0-40 5-26 56-6 

History 5-81 + 0-50 5:55 53-6 

French 5-68 + 0-40 5-42 63-9 

Science 5-64 + 0-39 6-16 57-0 


Table 8: CSE actual le e oversea: o 
: grade and CP66 means for th: ith i 
or the parent board sample and th s schools, with index 


UBJECT Parent BOARD SAMPLE Overseas SAMPLE "nom 
á i " gree (and Actual CP66 a e 
rade (an Means (an Grade Me A 2 
Means SE) SE) Means ial E. 
English 
V T 3 2-89 4- 0-12 39-1 + 1-3 3-20 40-80 
ee 2-92 + 0-15 41-9 4 1-2 3-32 44-12 
Histor pay 3-31 + 0-13 40-1 + 1:5 3-61 42-82 
rence: 3-36 + 0-15 40-4 + 1:3 3-82 42-75 
Science 2-68 + 0-21 46-9 + 1-3 3-00 51-95 
3.13 + 0-15 40-9 3- 1-1 3-14 43-42 


US D O umn 


for the parent board sample and overseas schools, with index 


Table 9; GCE actual grade and CP66 means 
of achievement 


S INDEX OF 
SUBIEGP PARENT BOARD SAMPLE OVERSEAS SAMPLE ACHIEVEMENT 
(+ INDICATES 

Actual CP66 Actual CP66 OvzR- 
Grade (and Means (and Grade Means ACHIEVEMENT) 
Means SE) SE) Means 

English 9 T 17 4- 0- 
5-21 + 0-23 57:3 +23 526 54-19 4-017 + 0:3 
Mathematics 9.05 E 040 60-9 i 13 6-06 57-84 —0-09 + 0-3 
ography 5.01 £ 0°57 58-9 £ 2-5 5:26 56-64 —0-11 £ 0:3 
Rey 5-49 + 0-69 58-9 + 1-6 5:55 53-71 4-0-16 + 0:3 
tench 5.77 3: 0°57 58.2 + 2-4 5-42 63-87 +0-01 £ 0-3 
menog 5-51 + 0-21 59-5 + 2-8 6-16 57:04 —0-49 + 0-3 


Williams was inclined to think, from the Ritchie has remarked "The bedevilling factor, of 
evidence gathered in his research, that frequency course, in investigating this subject is the difficulty 
of school changes during a school career did not of isolating the influence of discontinuity as an 

ave a depressant effect on the attainment of effect upon educational progress. For the 
Service children. He has since made the point! question that really requires to be answered is 
that while he could discover no deficit as a result what difference there is in the progress of com- 
of mobility, there is no reason why turbulence parable children receiving educational experi- 
Should not be present as a depressant factor. ence equal in all significant respects except for 
Remedial countermeasures, such as the favourable the clement of discontinuity. But in what ways 
Pupil-teacher ratio which is known to obtain in must the two groups be initially comparable— 


€rvice schools, could be responsible for can- intelligence, attainment, cultural environment, 
socio-economic background? In what ways must 


celli . " 

cling out its potency. The same conjecture n U 

might be made about the nature of the attain- the educational experience be comparable— 
chools, type of home, efficiency of 


ment of the children in our study, but since we type of schoc 2 e 
subjects studied? What in any case 


wer n: ; 

ere not able to look at this issue we can offer teaching, ) stu 

NO substantive data constitutes discontinuity—changes of home, of 
i school, of teachers, of class, of syllabus e 


attainment 1n 3 : 
Any future research. into the comparaüve 
attainment of transient and non-transient popula- 
ke account of these mercurial 


tions must ta 
vour to incorporate them as 


o, Research into educational 
ii schools and, in particular into dis- 
ünuity clearly poses formidable problems. 
SS H 
variables and endea 
"Information contained in a personal communication. quantifiable parameters m the research design. 
D 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HANDWRITING ON ASSESSMENT 


DENNIS BRIGGS Education Department, Shenstone College, Worcestershire 


eee 


THE purpose of the experiment described in this paper was to sec if teachers, in their assessment of 
children’s essays, were influenced by the quality of the handwriting style. Ten essays were chosen from 
a large number written by 11-year-old children on the theme ‘The day of the big fog’. A range of 10 
contrasting handwriting styles was chosen from those of other children, and the 10 handwriters 
reproduced each of the 10 essays, thus giving 100 combinations of content and handwriting styles. 

Groups of teachers to assess the essays were chosen as follows: there were ten judging groups of five 
teachers each, each group representing one school; five of the schools were primary and five secondary. 
The teachers’ instructions were to ‘impression mark’ and to rank the essays. There was no indication of 
the fundamental purpose of the experiment. 5. 

Analysis of variance was used to determine the results. These indicated, firstly, that the handwriting 
did have a significant influence on the teachers’ marking (p=0-001), and secondly, that there may be a 
primary/secondary difference of attitude towards handwriting. 


————— 


A familiar situation to most teachers is that of a 
colleague finding a very untidily written piece of 
work while marking a set of exercises. Harsh 
words may be said about the pupil responsible. 
The offending exercise may be placed at the 
bottom of the pile. The teacher concerned is 
clearly reacting to an undesirable presentation of 
work. 

It has been stated (Gordon and Mock, 1960) 
that ‘good and bad writers are to be found in all 
age groups and at all levels of intelligence, 
for there is little relation between good writing 
and intellectual ability. Handwriting depends 
upon mental and physical co-ordination, that of 
hand, eye, and the directing intelligence, and 
however acute the intelligence of some individuals, 
they may be wholly unable to acquire the neces- 
sary manual dexterity.’ 

Burt (1917) has shown the low inter-correlation 
of achievement in primary school subjects and 
found that writing quality inter-correlated to the 


ancies may arise between two examiners’ assess- 
ments of the same piece of work in a variety of 
ways: “The candidates’ writing may be poor or 
untidy; in such a case one examiner may read one 
meaning into what is written, another examiner 
may read something different’. 

An experiment to demonstrate the influence of 
handwriting upon essay assessment (Shepherd, 
1929) used one essay, two strongly contrasting 
writing styles (90 per cent and 30 per cent on the 
Ayres Scale) and 450 judges. The judges were 
split into two equal groups. One group was given 
the essay in the well-written version and three 
wecks later received the poorly written version. 
The other judging group received the essays 
in the opposite order, also with a three-week 
interval. Both groups of judges rated the well 
written version as better than the poorly written 
version, : 

Hallworth has shown (1962) that in teachers 


judgements of their pupils, emotional stability, 
smallest extent, Hartog and Rhodes (1936) trustworthiness, persistence and co-operation have 


demonstrated the differences which may exist much the same meaning. Might not the poor an 
between examiners and pointed out that discrep- erratic writers of the classroom suffer a complex 
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Figure 1: Design of the experiment 


HANDWRITING STYLES 
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an Teachers, inevitably, have likes and 
apes prejudices and preferences. Most pupils 
re well aware that their teachers encourage and 
Prefer tidy writing and presentation. But can all 
Pupils be expected to become excellent hand- 
me d ? Handwriting, surely, is an expression of 
Racer and there must be individual 
hand ences. This means, of course, that the 
ar b pape of some children will, in the opinion 
A be preferable to that of others. 
Ris 1s preference influence teachers in their 
ssments of children’s work ? 
a a hypothetical situation, where several 
xis Mich produce an identical essay, 1t seemed to 
high ighly probable that teachers would award 
Fae ind marks to the ‘better’ writers. The following 
mre describes an experiment (Briggs, 1964) 
on such a situation. 


Design and procedure 
e... design of the experi 
sn à Latin square (Figure 1 ssa 
biam cach copied out in ten different writing 
ge and presented to ten different groups of 
e Ten for assessment. Each judging group was 
Ch posed of five teachers from the same school. 
ools I to V were secondary and Schools VI to 
ume primary. Thus, for example, the five 
chers of School VIII saw essay ] in style H, 


ment was in the form 
). Ten different essays 


E 
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F 


IX 
VIII 


essay 2 in style I, essay 3 in style J, essay 4 in style 


A and so on. 

The first task was to obtain the ten essays. Over 
one hundred first-year boys and girls from a large 
comprehensive school wrote an essay entitled “The 
day of the big fog’. Using this particular age group 
meant that the authors could be described as of 
the ll-plus stage and that both primary and 
secondary teachers could be invited to take part in 
the assessment process. The essays were written, 
under examination conditions for twenty minutes. 
This helped to obtain essays which were concise. 
In the selection of 10 from the original 115 essays 
J looked for those which had a good grammatical 
standard, had some literary merit, and were 
complete, ‘rounded off’ stories. The intention was 
to select 10 essays which offered the least variation 
in academic ability. The children from this 
particular school took no further part in the 
experiment. 

"The second stage was to reproduce the selected 
essays in ten contrasting styles of handwriting. 
Finding children who were neat, tidy writers and 
others whose writing was untidy and poor was not 
difficult. It was difficult, however, to find children 
who were capable of sustained, faithful copying; 

make exact reproductions of 


children who could 
the original essay content with all its particular 
errors. A further problem was the day by day 


SryLe 
A 


STYLE 
B 


STYLE 
[e] 


STYLE 
D 


STYLE 
E 


STYLE 
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SryLe 
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I 


STYLE 
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Figure 2: The ten handwriting samples 
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Note: Samples are reduced to two-thirds of their actual size. 


Figure 3: The distribution of marks 


A B c D z AUTHOR 
une c E i G H I J Torats 
1 I II III IV V v. 7 
s 7 I vi VII IX E 
38 54 58 48 36 33 51 "i 45 457 
M 3 
2 X I H Ill IV M VI VII — VIII 3 
E 5 * / IX 
57 57 72 58 67 43 56 75 65 52 602 
3 IX x I II IH IV v 7 7 
3 VI VII — VIII 
65 81 62 72 71 62 71 58 81 58 681 
4 VIII o X I I IH IV v VI VII 
40 46 4l 29 44 45 46 27 40 50 408 
5 vil VHI _ IX X I II Ill IV V VI 
47 67 60 53 54 36 41 57 47 44 506 
6 VI VII VII IX bs I II IH IV M 
75 78 72 54 7 53 62 69 69 78 671 
7 v VI vil VIII IX x I II HI IV 
4l 47 50 34 28 47 34 46 38 4l 406 
8 IV M VI VII vi IX x I II II 
80 86 82 85 80 75 77 73 78 68 784 
9 III IV v VI vII VII IX X I II 
60 80 67 60 75 65 56 65 58 64 650 
10 II 1I IV v VI vi  VvIH IX X I 
UE RN eee. 
STYLE 
Torats 546 652 625 529 567 518 531 565 566 540 


Scuoor 
Torars 


Mga in a child’s writing. The task of copying 
ae was a lengthy one for some children. 
h aay was copied on to master carbon sheets 
the TIRT O on a spirit duplicator. Most of 
api c hildren concerned took several days to 
plete this arduous job. 
Fi The final range of writing styl 
igure 2, which shows the ten s 
= opening essay no. 4. The co 
"a A to J is purely arbitrary. 
és es were the work of children; on 
ork of an adult imitating a *goo 
Richardson form. 
ie order to obtain. a quality scale for the 
took writing, the opinions of ten teachers who 
Wen no other part in the assessment procedures 
€ used. These teachers were each given the ten 


cs is illustrated in 
tyle variations of 
ding of the styles 

Nine of the 
e style was the 
d' Marion 


IX x 


VII 
535 


VIII 
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style versions of essay 6 and asked to place them 
in rank order for “hat writing quality which 
pleased them most’. The quality scale (Table 1) is 
based upon the collective ranks made by these 
teachers. It is worth noting that there was 
unanimity over style F. It was placed 10th by 
every teacher. Style B was placed first by nine of 
the teachers and second by the other one. 


Table 1: Handwriting quality scale 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th Gth 7th 8th 9th 10th 


3 Hore] 2 ADE 


were normally 


All the assessing teachers 
English. The 


concerned with the teaching of 
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instructions given to them may be summarized as 
follows: 


(a) to devote approximately 30 minutes to the 
whole task; 


(b) to read through all ten essays first; 


(c) to establish personal preference by ranking 
them; 


(d) after ranking to award each essay a mark 
out of twenty; 


(e) to base their judgement only upon the total 
impression and not to use sub-totals for spelling, 
syntax, etc. ; 

(f) to indicate which essays suggest a grammar 
School potential ; 


(g) torecord the time taken. 


The purpose of asking for the rank order to be 
done first was to encourage a fair spread of marks. 
The emphasis on the recording of time and speed 
was intended to encourage impression marking 
(Wiseman, 1949). The question about grammar 
school potential was included because it seemed 
particularly relevant to this age group of essay 
authors and it would also help to mask the original 
purpose. Any hint of this could easily distort the 
marking. 

It was desirable both within each school group, 
and between schools that no comparisons should 
be made and that the teachers should not consult 
each other. This was stressed in the instructions, 
and as far as I know the teachers followed the 
instructions faithfully. 


Results 

The marks allotted by the judging groups are 
shown in Figure 3. Each cell contains the total 
marks from the five teachers in the group, which 
they awarded to that particular essay in that 
particular style. 

Thus the author or horizontal totals show the 
total marks awarded by 50 teachers to any one 
essay in all its ten styles. The writing style or 
vertical totals show the total marks awarded by 
50 teachers to one writing style version of 10 
different essays. 

The school totals are obtained from diagonal 
summation and represent the total marks of the 
five teachers from any one school. Table 2 shows 


these horizontal (author) and vertical (style) 
totals in order of preference. 


Table 2: Preferences 


PREFERENCE PREFERENCE 
FOR AUTHOR FOR STYLE 
Essay 8 Ist Style B 
i 3 2nd Cc 

6 3rd E 
9 4th I 

2 5th H 
5 6th A 
10 7th T 

1 8th G 
4 9th D 
7 10th F 


Dividing the raw scores in the horizontal and 
vertical totals by 50 we can approach two hypo- 
thetical situations: firstly, how does an ‘average 
teacher’ mark ten different essays—all of them in 
the same handwriting? Secondly, how does an 
‘average teacher’ mark ten different writing style 
versions of the essay? The probable influence of 
author gives a range from almost 16 marks out of 
20 to eight out of 20. This seems a fair decision 
on the part of the ‘average teacher’. On the other 
hand, presented with only one essay but a range of 
writing styles the result may not seem as fair. But 
it is certainly interesting. There is a range from 13 
out of 20 to 10 out of 20. These two extremes 
represent styles B and F! ] 

Examining the rank difference correlation 
between the style preferences and the quality 
scale, rho— +0-76. Checking the rank difference 
correlation between the primary schools and the 
secondary schools the following figures obtain: 


rho = +0-93; primary with secondary (author 
preference), 
rho = +0-36; primary with secondary (style 
preference), " 
+0-39; primary style preference with 
quality scale, . 
rho = +0-82; secondary style preference with 
quality scale. 
The total marks awarded by schools have been 
shown in Figure 3. 
Applying Duncan's New Multiple Range Test 
(Edwards, 1963) to the differences between the 


rho 


I 


ten school means, two schools (I and VII) were 
found to differ significantly (p = 0-1). I cannot 
explain this difference. The two schools, a girls’ 
secondary and a primary in a poor district may 
have had very different approaches to the marking 
of English. 

Analysis of the summary totals shown in 
Figure 3 revealed significant variances both by 
authors and by schools (p — 0-001). The main 
purpose of the experiment concerned the signifi- 
cance of the F ratio for handwriting styles. This 
too is significant at 0-001. 

The response to the ‘grammar school potential’ 
request, included partly as camouflage, is most 
Ri oie The mean vote was 20, and there were 
z endorsements for style B. Styles C and H were 

he next most popular, and style G the least 
popular. 


Discussion 

The evidence from this experiment supports the 
hypothesis that handwriting influences the assess- 
ment of essays. This of course cannot be directly 
related to classroom practice. Other influences 
have to be taken into account. The teacher’s mark 
may be conditioned by the child’s effort. He may 
mark up to encourage, OF down for the same 
reasons and so on. Pupil/teacher relationship is 
very important here. 
, Nevertheless, these findings have a certain 
implication for the teacher. He may well mark 
down because the writing is poor or because more 
than usual effort on his part is required to read it. 
There is a stronger implication for the marker of 
anonymous scripts as this is the position in which 
the assessors were placed in this experiment. For 
example, the influence of style B in a pass/fail 
Situation is clear. 

Further investigation is w: 
of writing styles was limited b 


arranted. The range 
y the reproduction 
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medium. The use of a different duplicating system 
might enable a greater variety of writing styles 
to be represented. 

It would be worthwhile to look at the possible 
influence of handwriting and tidiness in other 
kinds of written work, such as history essays and 
science experiment write-ups. 

Although one can detect a difference in 
attitudes to style between primary and secondary 
school teachers, no direct evidence has been 
obtained on this. Application of the same Latin 
Square twice, once to primary schools and once to 
secondary schools, would have been more 
informative. The quality scale may have been 
inadequate as it drew in the judgements of only 
ten teachers. During the preparation period the 
writing of some children varied slightly from day 
to day. The quality scale, which was based on 
only one set of writing styles (essay 6), could be 
criticized for this too; for greater accuracy all 
essays should have been used to compile the scale; 
but it may be surmised that this would have made 


little difference. 
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PARENTS’ ATTITUDES TO EDUCATION 


R. PALLISTER and J. WILSON  .Veuille's Cross College, Durham 


THE aim of this small scale investigation was to compare the attitudes, aspirations and knowledge of 
working class and middle class mothers with regard to the education system. The working class mothers 
proved to know very much less about the system and were less eager for their children to go on to higher 
education. Middle class parents tended to be ambitious beyond the child's intellectual capacity, while 
working class parents tended to be under-ambitious and to underestimate the child's intellectual ability. 
In terms of job ambitions, parents’ expectations conformed with their own class background rather than 
with children's actual potentialities. The author concludes with positive recommendations for breaking 
down preconceptions about their children’s capabilities. 


E —————À—ÀÀM LLL 


The aim of the study reported here was to most prosperous arca of Hartlepool, the district to 
compare the attitudes towards education, the its west, where houses cost over £6,000 and, 
knowledge of the education system and educa- closer to the school, an area of semi-detached 


tional aspirations of some working class and housing costing between £2,500 and £3,000. It 
middle class mothers. The research was carried also serves an area, cast of the school, consisting 
out in Hartlepool, where 77 mothers were of many small Victorian terraced houses, schedu- 
interviewed individually, each having an eldest led for demolition. The families are gradually 
child in the third or fourth year ofa large primary being housed in a new council estate to the south- 
School in the town. By limiting the interviewces west of the town. Our sample of mothers con- 
to those who had no child beyond the 11-plus age sisted of 33 whom we classified as middle class, 
group, we eliminated those parents whose know- and 44 whom we defined as working class. 
ledge of the education system and attitude The middle class fathers included professional and 
towards it might have becn affected by already managerial men, clerical officers, bank officials 
having seen a child of theirs transfer to secondary and sales representatives. The working class 
School. This particular age group was chosen fathers were skilled and semi-skilled manual 
because the children were about to transfer to the workers, such as electricians, joiners, bricklayers 
secondary school, where parental guidance and and dockers. We further sub-divided each group 
support could be vital to the child's future. ^ into two, the topmost class consisting of 13 upper 
Mothers were chosen, in preference to fathers, class fathers: seven managers, two doctors, 4 
because they were more readily available for solicitor, a director of a firm, an accountant and a 
interview in the home. For social classification, chief industrial chemist. The lowest class com- 
the father's occupation was taken as the deter- prised 22 unskilled manual workers. 
minant. Each parent was interviewed by the same A preliminary assessment was made of the 
interviewer and was presented with a list of the degree of social mobility from group to group 
questions asked by the interviewer, who recorded within the families, and we found that there had 
the answers on a separate sheet. been very little movement from one group tO 
‘The children came from a very wide and varied another by any of the families. No interviewees, 
social background. The school serves both the born into the working class (given by the inter- 
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viewee's father's occupation) had moved to the 
upper middle class, and there were only two cases 
of people born into the middle class who had 
fallen to class four in our scale. Sixty per cent of 
the parents had made no movement either 
upward or downward in the social scale, Of the 
77 mothers interviewed, only 12 had brothers, 
Sisters, or brothers- and sisters-in-law in different 
Social classes. It would appear that this was a 
Static society. 

Many working class parents arc unable to give 
advice and encouragement to their children about 
their school work as they are ignorant of what is 
going on in the field of education. To test their 
snowledgs of the education system the mothers 
"wid acus several questions, requiring short 

answers. The first question in this part of 

the questionnaire was probably the most difficult 
for the interviewees to answer: we asked them to 
state what the role or function of particular 
institutions was. Eight institutions were givcn— 
Secondary Modern School, Grammar School, 
Technical College, Technical School, University, 
College of Education, College of Advanced 
Technology and Comprehensive School. The 
interviewer had to assess the accuracy and 
knowledge shown on a five point scale, five marks 
Indicating the most accurate understanding. As 
One would have expected, the two middle class 
Broups outscored the working class groups. Those 
institutions to cause most confusion were the 
College of Education and the College of Advanced 
echnology, possibly because these terms were 
new and because neither existed in the town. 
The working class mothers scored their highest 
marks for the Secondary Modern School. The 
middle class mothers scored equally well on 


Table 1: What is the role of each of th. 


Secondary Modern, Grammar School and Uni- 
versity. 

A further question asked for the full meaning of 
the following abbreviations: DES, NUT, BA, 
UCCA, PhD, LEA, PTA, GCE, CSE, ita; a 
maximum of five marks was given for a correct 
answer, ranging down to nought for totally 
incorrect. Once again the answers to this question 
show how superior the knowledge of the education 
system of the middle class is to that of the working 
class. In not less than four of the sections (DES, 
UCCA, LEA, i.t.a.) all 44 members ofthe working 
class groups failed to register a mark at all. It is 
interesting to note that the lowest class knew more 
about CSE than they did about GCE although 
CSE is of fairly recent origin, while the middle 
classes scored significantly higher marks for GCE. 
The conclusion we drew from this and the prev- 
ious question was that, even before their children 
reach the secondary stage, the parents arc already 
orientated towards a Grammar School/GCE 
education if they are middle class, and to a 
Secondary Modern/CSE education if they are 
working class. 

The interviewees were asked to name a 
of education. Eighteen of the thirty-three mothers 
in the middle class groups were able to do so. 
None in the lowest of the four classes were able to 
name a college of education and none was able to 
name the present Secretary of State for Education 
and Science. 

What was so alarming about these results was 
not that there was a difference in the amount of 
knowledge that the classes had of the education 
system, but the extent of the difference. Ifone can 
assume that an interest in education and ability 
to guide the child presupposes a knowledge of the 


college 


e following institutions? 


AVERAGE MARK Our OF Five) 


CLASSES ( 

Institution Upper Middle Lower Middle Upper Working Lower Working 
Secondary Modern School 42 44 22 m 
Grammar School 44 ag 21 E 
Technical School 3:3 s ee i 
University 4-1 f d o1 
College of Education 2:1 1: 05 nh 
CAT 21 1-1 T dd 
Technical College zi 23 ie 23 


Comprchensive School 
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Table 2: Ideal age for ending compulsory education 


Crasses (NUMBER OF Parents SHOWN) 


Age at Which Upper Middle Lower Middle Upper Working Lower Working 
Compulsory 
Education (Y — 13) (Y = 20) (N= 22) (NV = 22) 
Should be 
Ended 

14 0 0 0 3 
15 1 5 7 14 
16 12 15 15 5 
17 0 0 0 0 


—————————————————————————— 


education system, the working class child is 
tremendously disadvantaged. 

The attitude of the parents towards the 
education system was obtained by asking the 
following questions: 


1. Which do you think would be the ideal age 
for ending compulsory education? 

2. If your child had the choice of leaving school 
at 15 or carrying on, which would you advise him 
to do? 

3. Would you be wiling to give your child 
financial support in higher education ? 

4. Place the following items of government 
expenditure in order of priority: The Arts, 


Communications, Defence, Education, Overseas 
Aid, Social Security. 


No one wanted compulsory education to go on 
beyond 16 and none wanted it to end before 14, 
although we did give the respondents the oppor- 
tunity of choosing 13. Over half of the working 
class parents saw no need to raise the school- 
leaving age. We did not inquire into the reasons 
for their replies, but it is probably fair to assume 
that economic factors are of some importance in 


their decisions. In an attempt to pinpoint the 
question of the value of further education, the 
mothers were asked whether they would want 
their children to stay on after the age of 15. All the 
middle class mothers and all but one of the upper 
working class mothers said they would be prepared 
to keep their children at school, but this was true 
of only ten of the mothers in the lowest group. The 
third question asked: ‘Would you be willing to 
give your child financial support in higher 
education?’ Only one person in the top three 
groups was unwilling; she fully favoured higher 
education, but felt that the grants provided by 
government should be such that no young person 
of 18 or over need be financially dependent on 
parents. Seven out of the twenty-two members of 
our fourth group were unwilling to give any 
financial support to their children in further 
education. 

Question four asked the mothers to place 
government spending in order of priority. Each 
interviewee marked her list one to six, the lower 
the number the greater the priority. The aggre- 
gate scores are given in Table 3 below. 
All groups placed defence expenditure first. The 


Table 3: Government expenditure in order of priority 
ŘS 


Crasses (AGGREGATE Scores SHOWN) 


Expenditure Upper Middle Lower Middle Upper Working Lower Working 
The Arts 60 108 124 127 
Communications 46 65 67 71 
Defence 17 35 31 29 
Education 31 44 61 71 
Overseas Aid 72 109 118 124 
Social Security 53 59 61 61 


two middle class groups had education a close 
second, but group three placed education and 
social security equal second. To the lowest 
class, social security was more important than 
education. It is obvious that the working class 
mother is more concerned about sickness pay- 
ments, unemployment benefits, pensions and so 
forth than she is about education. Education is 
seen as a less urgent necessity; financial pressure 
bears down on the working class family to deter 
the child from attending an educational institu- 
tion beyond the statutory school-leaving age. 

The decision to keep a child at school beyond 15 
depends on the economic pressures just mentioned 
and also on the aspirations the parents have for 
the child. We tried to obtain representation of the 
Parent’s aspirations in the belief that if a parent 
aims high for the child then the child too will aim 
high. Moreover, the parent will endeavour to 
guide and help the child in the direction of the 
aspiration. Each mother was given a list of 
Occupations and was asked to indicate those for 
which she believed her child was suitable and had 


potential. 


Table 4: Occupations for w! 


, Besides answering the schedule, the inter- 
viewees were given the opportunity of choosing 
other jobs which they thought might suit their 
child. In group A, eight women gave suggestions; 
for the boys there was a musician, an accountant, 
and three who would probably carry on the 
family business; for the girls there was a trans- 
lator and two nurses. Group B offered three 
possibilities—archaeologist, scientist and beauty 
consultant. Neither of the other two groups 
provided any further suggestions. It is noticeable 
that the upper middle class group avoided the 
unskilled and skilled manual jobs. The parents 
in this group are aiming at the professions, and 
particularly those professions which carry the 
highest social status, although the ambition for the 
daughter is less than for the son: all the Class A 
parents saw their sons as potential doctors, but 
only half saw their daughters in the same occupa- 
tion. None of the middle class parents accepted 
that their child might be a bus driver, a dustman, 
a shop assistant, a factory worker or a bus- 
conductress. The upper-middle class parents did 
not think that their sons might be even skilled 


hich the boy is suited 


CLASSES 


OCCUPATION 

A B D 
Teacher 7796 100% 100% 33% 
Plumber 0 15 45 92 
Doctor 100 85 81 8 
Bricklayer 0 8 45 92 
Lawyer 100 85 90 0 
Chemist 88 100 100 8 
Civil Servant 77 100 90 50 
Professional Footballer 0 15 17 17 
Bus Driver 0 0 0 84 
Dustman 0 0 0 75 


Table 5: Occuj 


pations for which the girl is suited 


OCCUPATION á B CLASSES " 5 
Teacher 100% 1009, 909, m 
Doctor 50 86 45 0 
Lawyer 75 100 62 0 
Chemist 75 86 90 0 
Civil Servant 100 100 90 2 
Shop Assistant 4 d 25 100 
Factory Worker o Ü 2 1D 


Bus Conductress 
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manual workers. The lowest of our classes had 
limited ambitions. None of the mothers expected 
her daughter to obtain a professional job, and all 
thought that the daughters were suited for work 
as shop assistants, factory workers, and bus- 
conductresses. The ambition for sons was greater 
than for daughters. A third of the parents in the 
lowest class thought that their sons were capable 
of becoming teachers, and half thought that the 
sons were capable of becoming civil servants, 
although it is not clear what the parents under- 
stood by the term ‘civil servant’, There was a 
tendency for the middle class parent to be 
ambitious beyond the child’s intellectual capacity, 
and for the working class parent to be under. 
ambitious and under-estimate the child’s intel- 
lectual ability. It seems improbable that no girl 
from Group D is capable of obtaining a profes- 
sional job, as indicated by the mothers, nor is it 
likely that all the boys from the upper middle 
class are capable of becoming doctors or lawyers. 
For example, a boy who was three quarters of the 
way down his year group in attainment was 
Proposed as a possible lawyer or doctor. There 
exists an ‘ambition-intellect’ gap in both cases, but 
in the case of the middle classes the gap tends to be 
closed in a positive way, that is drawing the child 
up towards the ambition, while the gap for the 
lower classes is closed in a negative direction, 
downward. The ethos of the middle class home 
and environment supports the child’s intellectual 
development and steers him to higher possibilities 
in education. The working class child is dis- 
couraged by his environment and his educational 
aim is pitched at a level much below his potential 
in many cases. 


Conclusions 

What is so alarming about these comparisons is 
not so much that the lower working class mother 
has less knowlege of the education system than the 
middle class mother, but that there is a sense of 
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inevitability in the positions they hold in the 
social, economic and educational spheres: parents 
who belong to the working class cannot sce their 
children rising above this class. It is regrettable 
that parents of a ten-year-old are already 
orientated towards a particular type of education. 
The dangers of over-ambition are as apparent 
in one as are the handicaps of undcr-ambition in 
the other. : 

Itis to be hoped that economic factors deterring 
parents from supporting their children in higher 
education will in time be removed. For the very 
poor, at present, education is a luxury; for the 
middle classes, it is an essential, for it is education 
which maintains the middle class children in the 
middle class. 4 

Surely it must be the aim of the education 
System to break down the static view of. society 
which prevents the working classes from aspiring 
to higher status. Several actions must be taken. 

1. Careers guidance should be started carlicr. 
Children in the primary school should be made 
aware of what occupations are open to them. 

2. PTAs should be used for similar propaganda 
purposes, although here we realize the difficulty 
of getting the lowest classes involved in them. 1 

3. Financial aid must be increased to those in 
great need, so that the economic deterrent to 
staying on at school is removed. 

4. A more explicit school report should be 
given, so that the poor parent is made aware of 
the child’s potential. It is likely that many poor 
parents are unaware of their child’s ability in 
terms of job potential. There is a tendency to 
clothe school reports in vague terminology. 


There is little one can do to improve the home 
background. The limitations of inadequate 
conversation, insufficient books, lack of travel 
and so on cannot be overcome easily. If it can be 
shown that the comprehensive school system helps 
to eliminate the difference in attitude, this is 4 
strong argument in its favour. 


MODERN AND TRADITIONAL MATHEMATICS TEACHING 


G.S. iversi 
S. GOPAL RAO, D. M. PENFOLD and A.P.PENFOLD University of London Institute of Education 


THIRD- and fourth-year secondary school pupils w. 


es other hand ‘modern’ mathematics courses wer 
ests of critical thinking and on three out of five tests o! 


ho were following on the one hand ‘traditional’ or on 
e tested for a variety of abilities. On four out of five 


f creative thinking, the experimental sample— 


t ; Š . 
hose doing ‘modern’ mathematics—proved superior. 


rue Ru LU a E: 


We offer an account of an experiment which 
attempted to evaluate the effect of introducing 
modern’ mathematics courses in place of the 
traditional’ syllabus. 

Comparing the effects of different mathematical 
courses by means of attainment tests which 
represents a ‘highest common factor’ in all the 
Courses, may result in a level of sophistication of 
the testing which is so low that nothing of real 
importance is compared. What to measure and 
compare in one course based largely on sets, 
groups, and matrices, and in another based on 
traditional algebra, geometry and trigonometry 
Poses an extremely complex problem. 

The present study concentrated on measuring 
broader cognitive effects than mere knowledge of 
subject matter, and also attitudes which related to 
both courses. Traditional courses have been 
criticized because they are said to inculcate skills 
rather than ideas and ways of thinking intrinsic 
to mathematics. Yet these ways of thinking are 
Often cited as the reason for retaining mathematics 
In the general curriculum for all pupils of all levels 
of ability, since they are implicitly assumed to 
transfer to other subjects, or more importantly, to 
the pupils’ way of living and general intellectual 
development. Taba (1962) writes, “The problem 
of transfer is central to all education. Since no 
Frogramme, however thorough, can teach every- 

ing, the task of all education is to cause a 
ORI: amount of transfer.’ In this study, for 

Sons now to be discussed, desirable effects are 
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postulated as the abilities to think critically and 
creatively. Many advocates ofchange also consider 
that the newer mathematics course content 
develops greater interest in the subject than the 
older course. Papy (1965), for example, claims 
that modern algebra stimulates interest for 
the 1l- to 18-year-old which may not have 
existed before. In the cognitive domain, we have, 
therefore, compared attitudes towards the content 
of the two courses. 

The choice of these particular variables is not 
based on empirical studies directly concerned 
with mathematics teaching where the changes 
taking place have arisen out of the pronounce- 
ments of experts, discussions at conferences, 
external pressures, and the conviction of dedicated 


individuals. Findings in support of the expectation 
involved have not been 


of benefit to the pupils 
adduced on any scale which can be described as 
The more cautious 


scientifically conclusive. 
appraisals of curriculum reform in mathematics 


do not deny that traditional mathematics is of 
value, but suggest that what is needed is not 
explicitly new work so much as a new approach 
which, according to Fehr (1955), accepts that the 
aim of any course must include ‘storage of facts 
and skills’ but it must be fulfilled in such a way 
that it ‘can free the mind of routine work and 
permit it to concentrate on creative learning’. 
Fehr sees mathematics as a structure of know- 
ledge logically arranged leading to concepts 
geared for future use and sees as the goal the 


acquisition of simple, broadly based ideas. The 
advocates of reform claim that both the methods 
and content of the new courses are more likely to 
achieve these aims than the traditional ones. The 
use of words ‘logic’ and ‘creativity’ in Fehr’s 
statements suggest that tests of creative and 
critical thinking devised by psychometrists might 
prove useful for the evaluation of differences 
engendered by the two approaches. Since there 
are a number of ‘projects’ of different contents 
subsumed under the umbrella term ‘Modern 
Mathematics’, some detail of the actual work done 
in the schools concerned with this experiment 
will be described in due course. 


Definitions of critical thinking include: ‘The 
process of evaluating arguments and assessing the 
way in which conclusions are reached’ (The 
Illinois Curriculum Program, 1954) ; ‘The correct 
assessing of statements’ (Ennis, 1958); ‘The pro- 
cess of establishing criteria for judging a statement 
or product’ (De Boer, 1946); ‘An ability closely 
related to problem solving and creative thinking? 
(Russell, 1962) ; ‘Logical theory’ (Hyram 1957); 
and ‘Convergent thinking’ (Guilford, 1950). 
Attempts to teach critical thinking are rather in- 
conclusive in their findings, but progress in the 
measurement of critical thinking ability has been 
encouraging. The Watson-Glaser Critical Think- 
ing Test is the best known ofthe measuring devices. 
Abou Hatab (1961) considered that certain tests of 
his own battery were more suitable, partly in that 
they were adapted for school use, and partly in view 
of the control which he exercised in the selection of 
tests highly loaded in the various dimensions of 
this multi-dimensional ability. Suitable tests from 
the Abou Hatab study were, therefore, used in the 
present study. 


There is also a plethora of definitions of 
creative thinking, for example ‘divergent thinking’ 


(Guilford) ; ‘a particular type of productive prob- 
lem-solving’ (Fox, 1963), anda full account of these 
may be found in the recent survey by Freeman, 
Butcher and Christie (1968). Suggestions that 
creative thinking is teachable are incorporated in 
the remarks of Steinberg (1967) that creativity is 
‘a potentiality given to all human beings at birth 
but which is often lost or buried or inhibited as the 
person becomes enculturated’. The same author 
states that he also regards it as ‘an attitude rather 
than an aptitude, as a cognitive, stylistic or 
motivational mode of acting with one’s environ- 
ment’ which also suggests that it is learnt rather 
than inherited. It is, however, unfortunately 
true that older educational practice has tended to 
emphasize ‘convergent thinking’? rather than 
creative thinking. ‘Examination of the content of 
intelligence tests reveals very little that is of an 
obvious creative nature’ (Guilford). Torrance 
(1962) notes that social science teachers con- 
sidered divergent mental operation as the least 
important of five objectives of secondary educa- 
tion. Since the findings of Torrance and Getzels 
and Jackson (1962) suggest that creativity is not 
very highly correlated with convergent thinking 
of the type required in the conventional intelli- 
gence test, and thus may be well distributed 
among children even of average intelligence, it 
was considered justified to include tests of 
creativity as though it were a dimension orthog- 
onal to critical thinking in the present study. The 
tests used were mainly of the type used by Getzels 
and Jackson, and will be described in detail 
later. The attitude test was original and of the 
Thurstone type. 

The experiment involved comparison of third- 
and fourth-year secondary school pupils. Samples 
comparable in ability doing ‘modern’ an 
"traditional mathematics courses were made 
available for testing as follows: 


e EE 


Girts (Two schools, one form 
from cach age group) 


Boys (Two forms from the 
same age group) 


Numbers Available : 
Ist 2nd 3rd — 4th Ist — 2nd 3rd 4th rd rd 
MODERN TRADITIONAL Mop. Trap. 
Creative — — 30 30 — — 29 30 26 26 
Critical => = 30 30 — — 29 30 26 26 
Attitude 30 30 30 30 30 30 29 30 24 24 


——————————————— sy 
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There was no evidence to suggest that the 
samples from either sex differed in ability or 
background in such a way that they should not be 
considered as random samples from the same 
population. The girls’ schools were very near 
together in the same neighbourhood, and the 
boys’ forms were from the same school considered 
by the headmaster and the senior mathematics 
master to be parallel. As far as could be ascer- 
tained, there were no differences of consequence 
in the teaching of subjects other than mathematics 
in the forms to be compared which could account 
for any major differences in the results of the tests 
of critical or creative thinking or of attitude test 
scores. The subsequent analysis was, therefore, to 
be carried out and interpreted as though the 
design were a randomized groups design. If there 
is any reason to doubt the validity of this assump- 
tion, perhaps the randomness of initial attitudes 
of the two groups is most open to question. This 
will be referred to when conclusions are drawn 
from the statistical analysis. In the mathematics 
course in the girls’ experimental school, set 
language was introduced very early. So also was 
elementary statistics. The rest of the course 


consisted of multi-base arithmetic; topology; 
ices; approxi- 


equivalence; vectors; incidence matr 

mation; further work with union and intersection 
of sets; linear graphs; simple ideas on probability ; 
Pascal’s triangle; modulo arithmetic; polar 
co-ordinates; transformation geometry; ele- 
mentary trigonometry; vector geometry ; further 
work in statistics (mean, median, mode; 
correlation; graphical representation of statistical 
data) ; logarithms; usc of the slide rule; navigation; 


latitude and longitude; inequalities; linear 
programming. 

The following tests were used in the investiga- 
tion: 


1. Abstraction. The subject is given a series of 
letters, words or numbers in order. He is expected 
to find out the relation between them and then 
put down the required answer. 

. 2. Analysis of Data. This is a verbal test of 
Inference. It involves both inductive and deduc- 
tive reasoning. 

3. Classification and Inference. This test embodies 
advanced ideas of the process of classification. It 
also tests ability to draw inferences. 


4. Sign Changes. The form of the test is based on 
one of Guilford’s original tests. It is composed of 
equations in which the values on the left are not 
the same as those on the right. The problem is to 
make them correct by suggesting the required 
interchange of signs. 


5. Symbol Manipulation. This test is also based on 
a test originally prepared by Guilford. A state- 
ment is followed by several conclusions in which 
certain letters and symbols whose meanings are 
given are used. The subject is required to find 
out whether each of the conclusions is true or 
false in relation to the main statement. 


6. First and Last Letters. This test was first 
suggested by Thurstone. It requires the subject to 
write as many words as he can in the given time, 
starting with a given letter or letters and/or 
ending with a. specified letter. It is essentially a 
test of originality and word fluency. 


7. Uses or Unusual Uses Test. This is one of 
Guilford’s tests, although several others, including 
Getzels and Jackson, Torrance, Wallach and 
Kogan, have used it sometimes in a modified form. 
The subject is given the name of a common 
object and asked to list as many uses for it as 
possible in a given time. 

8. Hidden Words. The test was devised by Lovell 
following Oliver and Ferguson’s study of rigidity. 
In the present test a number of hidden words had 
to be found out. In a similar test (Torrance’s) a 
geometric figure was looked for in a pattern. Here, 
instead of the visual, the verbal aspect is con- 


sidered. 

9, Concept Formation. A group of figures is 
presented to the subject. The figures are classifi- 
able on two or more mutually exclusive principles 
or ideas. The subject is asked to find the principles 
of classification and state them. Changing set is 
required to shift from one principle to another 
within each item. 

10. Make Up Problems. The test consists of three 
aphs containing many numerical 
statements. The subject is asked to use the informa- 
tion in each paragraph to make up as many 
mathematical problems as he can. The problems 
must be capable of being solved by use of the 
material available, although solutions are not 


asked for. 


complex paragr 


Table 1: The results of the tests: critical thinking 


ExPrL. Group Controt Group Dirrce. SEp t 
No. No. Mean No. Mean 
l. Abstraction 85 16-34 86 14-08 4-2-26 0-6668 3-389 
2. Analysis of Data 85 9-88 88 8-31 +1-57 0:5047 341 M 
3. Classification and Inference 85 10-26 84 8-22 +2-04 0-4605 4-43 ^ 
4. Sign Changes 85 3-52 88 3-45 4-0-07 0-4337 past 
5. Symbol Manipulation 88 9-00 87 7:31 4-1:69 0-6569 2-573 


Table 2: Results of the tests: creative thinking 


SL ExPrL. Group CONTROL Group Dirrce. SEp t 
No. No. Mean No. Mean 
6. First and Last Letters 88 22-86 88 21-04 +1-82 1-152 1-580 
7. Uses Test 83 9-98 — 84 8:29 +1-69 08112 — 2:083 
8. Hidden Words 88 — 1850 — 79 15.58 4292 0.9168 3.185 
9. Concept Formation 84 6-70 84 5:63 — 41-16 0-5612 — 2-067 
10. Make Up Problems 85 1344 86 11.58 1:339 


: +1-66 1-240 


The first five tests in the list above were 
considered tests of Critical Thinking while the 
other five were considered to be tests of Creative 
Thinking. 

In the first three tests the differences were all 
significant at the 0-01 level while in the case of 
Symbol Manipulation the observed difference 
was significant at 0-02 level. There were no 
significant differences in the Sign Changes test. 
All the observed differences were in favour of the 
experimental group. 

In the three tests, namely Hidden Words, Uses 
and Concept Formation, the differences, all in 
favour of the experimental group, were found to 
be significant at 0-01, 0-02 and 0-05 levels 
respectively. The differences in the Make Up 
Problems test and the First and Last Letters test 
were not significant, although the differences, such 
as they were, were in favour of the experimental 
group. 

The attitude questionnaire was administered 
not only to all the pupils who took the tests of 
creative and critical thinking but also to two 
additional forms (the first and second) 


each of the two schools. The results 
were as follows: 


of girls in 
of the tests 
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Ee ee 


THIRD AND FOURTH 


D YEAR ONLY 
ALL HORS. 2 x “ean 
4:587 

Exptl. Group 144 4-721 84 : 
Control Group — 134 4-970 83 4:799 


e el o m ub Ri 


The standard errors of the difference of means 
were 0-151 and 0-202 respectively. The scores 
were the result of administering a nine-point 
Thurstone scale. The control group scored à 
slightly higher mean, although the difference 
between the means of the two groups was not 
significant in either case (t—1:649 and 0-752 
respectively). f 

Since the means of four out of five tests » 
critical thinking, and three out of five tests o 
creative thinking differed significantly at the five 
per cent level in favour ofthe experimental group; 
and there were no significant results in favour of the 
control group, the results were considered ee d 
impressive. Moreover, in both sets of five tests d 
differences are in favour of the experimenta 
group, whether significant or not; if the sign test 
is applied to either set of five, the resulting proba- 


bility of one in thirty-two that these results could 
have arisen by chance sampling errors if there 
were no advantage in using the modern mathe- 
matics course is less than 0-05, and is therefore 
significant. 

It will be recalled that it was necessary to make 
the assumption that the groups were randomly 
selected. It is possible that this was not valid 
in the case of attitudes because it was necessary to 
work with intact groups who had had previous 
mathematical experience, and some replications 
would be necessary to uphold the null findings in 
the case of attitudes. Longitudinal studies of the 
Srowth of attitude towards mathematics would 
be even more convincing. 

In interpreting the results it must also be noted 
that, as well as having a different content, the 
approach to the learning of mathematics in the 
modern course was itself different from what it 
generally is in a traditional class. A great deal of 
apparatus was used and the children relied very 
little on any one set of text books. The problem 
about separating the effects of methodology from 
content might be solved by careful experimental 
design, but this may be impossible. 

The content of modern mathematics courses 
seems to lend itself more readily than traditional 
Courses to the ad hoc use of the environment and 
Social situations as illustrations, and this again 
leads to group rather than individual working. 

hen textbooks are available in sufficient 
numbers for teachers of modern mathematics to be 


able to choose methods of classroom handling as 
freely as traditional course teachers are at 
present, perhaps the question of ‘confounding’ of 
method with content can be answered by record- 
ing observations made directly in different types 
of mathematics classrooms. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF INTELLIGENCE 


TO ABILITY IN ART 


BRIAN ALLISON Department of Art Education, Leeds Polytechnic 


Tuts 1s a short historical review showing how researchers in the early part of this century attempted í 
define and measure artistic ability and establish a relationship between such ability and att 
intelligence. The definition of artistic ability was a recurring difficulty which has not, indeed, s 
satisfactorily settled yet, although the inadequacy of some of the criteria put forward earlier e un 
century can now be clearly seen. Such criteria were often wholly convergent, requiring pupils to conio 

to pre-established notions of ‘correctness’ which now seem inappropriate to the subject. 


Since Galton published his Hereditary Genius 
many attempts have been made to determine the 
relationship between talent in art and other 
abilities, in particular the intellectual. With the 
determining of the Intelligence Quotient there 
was a generally accepted norm with which to try 
and establish a relationship. The IO as a measure 
has achieved considerable stability. Although it 
has undergone much criticism recently it is still 
maintained as the most valid measure of intel- 
lectual ability or potential. But the measures of 
what has been termed artistic ability have 
undergone many changes of fashion, and it is 
necessary to keep this in mind in the ensuing 
discussion. 

Early in the century, both Kik (1908) and 
Kerschensteiner (1905) arrived at the conclusion 
that good intellectual endowment accompanied 
great talent in art but pointed out that the 
reverse was not necessarily so. Manuel (1919) 
arrived at the same conclusion but, with Holling- 
worth, (1925) felt that exceptional ability in art 
may sometimes be found in people of very limited 
intelligence. Terman (1925), however, suggested 
that the *exceptional ability" being measured was, 
in fact, only copying ability and that exceptional 
ability in any of the arts could never achieve real 
greatness unless accompanied by superior general 
intelligence. 


Although not claiming to be measuring artistic 
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ability, Goodenough (1926) devised a et 
of intelligence with her Draw-a-Man Test, gone 
she claimed correlated highly with the Stanfor 
Binet and other tests of general intelligence- 
The Draw-A-Man Test is scored on the meus ez 
of items within the drawing, the more lahora 
the drawing the higher the score. The hypothes i 
supporting the test is that intelligence is the me 
responsible for achieving completeness of f é 
conceptual understanding of a man. In the nie 
scoring range of the test, there is a score not et 
for the mere inclusion of an item but also for t E: 
way it is pictorially represented. Realism, as s" 
manifestation of visual perception, become i 
scoring factor, and it is probably due to, Ne 
that the D-A-M-T becomes less and less oet 
as the testees approach adolescence. Oakley (19 à 
and Maitland (1895) also discuss the effect en 
approaching adolescence on the drawing of ut 
human figure: Oakley refers to the quality é 
human figure drawing, and Maitland dune E 
the popularity of the human figure as a chos 
subject for drawing. -— 
It appears that drawing as a means of co : 
munication declines as children approach adole d 
cence. Read (1958) lends support to un eq 
Lowenfeld (1964) calls it part of the hei E 
adolescence'. Goodenough considered that chi a 
ren’s drawings are a language; not primarily aa 
aesthetic one but one of cognitive expression. 


ona pm what he knows rather than what he 
his as should follow that, as the child matures, 
drawings increase in complexity and still 
retain a wholeness about them. The D-A-M-T 
LE solely on the assumption that drawings 
= nstrate the development and integration of 
ncepts. Kellmer Pringle and Pickup (1963) 
ei a longitudinal study of thirty-seven children 
— the test-retest reliability too low to be 
a ed as a stable measure of intelligence (0-4) 
S that the average correlation with the 
nii Bijer and WISC tests (verbal, perform- 
a full scale) was as low as 0-2. They also 
DAME at the discriminatory powers of the 
Siel -T between successive years was not 
tie ee Harris (1964) recently 
suff the Goodenough test, but even so it has 
dy considerable adverse criticism. 
Nes notion on which Goodenough based her 
the ry, that a child draws what he knows rather 
n what he sees, was supported by Burt (1921) 
when he said that the child: 
st is trying, by his pictures, 
municate, or perhaps merely to express, and 
Sometimes only, it would scem, to catalogue, all 
that he remembers or all that interests him in 
the subject to be drawn. He docs not pretend to 
represent that object, as it appears to theeyeina 
Single moment, or from a single point of view.’ 
(p. 349). 


ne chila, Burt suggested, draws ‘chiefly from 
age pes’ and imagination’ and it is not until the 
the oe or ten that there is ‘an effort to portray 
by a ernal semblance of the object as it is seen 
studies unsophisticated vision’. More recently, 
Psych hat perception particularly by the Gestalt 
that O'ogists such as Arnheim (1954), have shown 
G this proposition is no longer tenable. 
Some the pattern has been that the 
abilit ations between intelligence and artistic 
tios however that has been defined, have been 
at e ones, with the frequent qualification than 
chaca olescence, the ability takes on 4 pe 
a which still correlates positively Pea 
Ws although at a low level. The IQ oft iè 
Aver. ically superior was found to bc well above 
rage at high school level by Tiebout and 
Mns (1936). They also found that, while 
cessful artists had superior intelligence; their 


to com- 
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ranking as artists and their ranking on intelligence 
were not particularly correlated. The criteria for 
a ‘successful artis as against ‘superior artistic 
ability’ at school level are, of course, very different. 
In this extensive study the basis for ranking 
artistic ability was teacher recommendation. 

The comprehensive study by Lewerenz (1928) 
involved almost a thousand subjects in his “Tests 
in the Fundamental Abilities in the Visual Arts’. 
These produced a correlation of only 0-15, which 
is obviously not educationally significant, be- 
tween intelligence and art abilities. Lewerenz 
concluded that anyone who was exceptionally 
successful in art would probably rank high in an 
intelligence test but, again, that a high rank in an 
intelligence test would not necessarily carry with 
it the probability of success in art. This was really 
an acceptance of the parity of art with other 
specialist disciplines: he could have gone on to 
generalize that anyone who was exceptionally 
successful in any discipline, whether it was art, 
music, geology, or something else could also be 
expected to rank high in intelligence. 

In considering the general incidence of high 
correlation between art abilities and general 
intelligence in the studies previous to that of 
Lewerenz, it is important to note what was being 
included in the umbrella term ‘art abilities.’ Ayer 
(1916), finding correlations of 0-49 to 0-80 
between art abilities and other school subjects, 
computed his scores for art abilities from such 
factors as representative drawing; designing; 
artistic discrimination ; colour washes, shading 
etc.; attendance; discipline; and vocational 
interests. Ayer's Jast four factors would find little 
what Barron (1958) describes as a 

or what Burkhart (1962) des- 
taneous high’ talent. In 1916, it 
had to be both extremely 
ming to qualify for high 


place in 
‘highly creative’ 
cribes as a ‘spon 
seems, you would have 


convergent and confor 


scores in art. i 
Bottorf (1946) accepted the point made by 


Ayer that an assessment of ability in art had to be 
derived from more than a single test performance, 
and concluded that ‘various art problems seem 
to call for various abilities’. Five test areas, or 
‘phases’, which she distinguished were: 

(a) Construction Problems; in which the 


chief requirements seemed to be the ability to 
E* 


follow directions and manipulative skill, rather 
than thinking or making decisions. 


(b) Creative Designs; which ‘required imagin- 
ation and originality, thinking and a fine sense of 
discrimination’. 

(c) Perspective Drawing; in which ‘facts 
discovered in one stituation had to be applied in 
an entirely new, although similar, situation’. 


(d) Art Appreciation; which depended upon 
“power of analysis, critical judgement, and a fine 
sense of discrimination and feeling’. 


(e) Art History; ‘almost entirely a recognition 
of facts and forms previously studied’. 


Bottorf found a fairly high degree of correlation 
between IQ scores (average of high school records 
and scores on the Otis Self-Administering Test) 
and all the above ‘phases’ (4-0-39 to +0-52) 
except phase (d). She also found that, except for 
art appreciation, phases correlated well with each 
other and also with success in other school 
subjects. She concluded that ‘with the exception 
of Art Appreciation, those pupils showing success 
in one art ability will, with a high degree of 
certainty, show success in other art abilities’, 

The Bottorf criteria for art ability have a great 
deal in common with the criteria used by Ayer 
and so it is not surprising that their results were 
similar. Technical competence was rated highly. 
For instance, in the construction problem, 
mechanical accuracy (represented by correct 
measurement and by fitted and sharp edges and 
corners) and neatness were emphasized and used 
as criteria in judging each sample of work. The 
samples were exercises in simple bookbinding 
and weaving or cutting letters from squared 
paper. The criteria for assessing the creative 
design, as applied to table mats, Christmas 
cards, decorated capitals, and so on were: 
‘originality shown, application of design principles 
and the principles of colour harmony; and con- 
formity to directions (whether unit, border of 
surface pattern; whether bi-symmetric, occult, 
triangle or shape given)’. Similar criteria were 
used for assessing perspective drawing, in which 
the standards used were: ‘the correctness of 
applying the principles (of linear perspective— 
elliptical, parallel and angular) to new objects 
and the difficulty of the drawing’. The art history 
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scores were given in a test of ‘identification’, 
based on facts learned in lectures. 

In all these assessments, the ability referred to 
was one of convergence and conformity to 
precisely what had been taught previously. The 
tests were really measures of the effectiveness ofa 
particular kind of teaching. It is not surprising 
that the correlations with the IQ scores were 
fairly high. : F 

The only test which Bottorf used which seeme! 
to demand judgement and decision was the art 
appreciation test, in which pupils were asked x 
grade twelve paintings in order of merit. The 
order was determined beforehand by the tester 
and ‘in checking the results, two points were 
given for each correct answer and one point for gn 
answer that varied a grade from the accepted one. 
The distribution of the scores for Art —— a 
were ‘skewed in a positive manner towards the 
low scores’. The appreciation, then, was oe 
personal one but really one of arranging the 
pictures according to predetermined criteria 
which had to be remembered. That low scores 
resulted from the test, along with the low correla- 
tion with the IQ scores, points to oes 
teaching. This accounts for Bottorf’s plea A 
‘more time in the art courses to be devoted to the 
appreciative factors’. i 

Meier (1939), in considering ‘Tactors ui 
Artistic Aptitude’, concluded that intelligence 
does not play a predominant part in pe 
ability. At about the same time, Eysenck (194 ) 
found that "intelligence does not play an eae 
tant part in the ability to appreciate objects O 
art’. Meier, however, made an important 
qualification in his conclusion by adding tha 
intelligence ‘is a necessary ingredient if success 
in an art course or profession is aimed at’. This is 
an interesting qualification and one which is 
obviously based on the carlier study referred to 
above. If ‘successful’ is interpreted as com- 
mercially, rather than artistically, successful ie 
conclusion would hardly contradict the findings o 
Borg (1950) that there was no relationship 
between success in art and linguistic intelligence- 
Borg’s criteria for success in art was based es 
college grade scores, and was probably somewha 
different from the criteria which, so often, 
determine commercial success in art. 

A corollary to Borg's conclusion is to be found 


i ; 
k : ixi produced by Woods (1948). In his 
and dis “ey ni was related to intelligence 
corrálatian, B PUNTI enough, a negative 
are parallel rely tests of linguistic intelligence 
aspects of ris by the verbal and computational 
Bath. wale} he Army Alpha test used by Wood: 
the field oie on the linguistic factor within 
Te a general intelligence. 
iewas tet then, that art ability, however 
global coma ed, has little or no correlation with 
stronger ies es of general intelligence. A 
ability and ationship has been found between art 
(1946) not ee perception which, as Spearman 
general inel was itself a factor contributing to 
The K h bens 
sed "S hs Block Design Test (1923) has been 
amongst wera d as a test of spatial perception, 
with gene d actors, and has shown a correlation 
Burkhart (195 intelligence (Wechsler, 1944). 
Which a 38) reported a study by de Wit in 
between th Gréladen of 0-606 was produced 
ability - - Block Design Test and drawing 
ability wer ortunately, the criteria for drawing 
est ma j" not reported. While the Block Design 
coms ay predictor of ability in art and a 
urkhart s wes intelligence in a general population, 
value as clieved that it would not be of any 
ability ina measure of intelligence for those with 
anma en The reason he gave for this seeming 
much 5i É that people with art ability score 
equivaler, er on this test than other students with 
Pro nt intelligence. 
: rr M researches it can be seen how early 
quate bee © measure artistic ability were inade- 
Notion of ause of the prevalence ofa rather rigid 
indeed esa such ability was. Artistic ability 
Motesrece, the ns been satisfactorily defined. 
Problem ome attention has been directed to the 
ithin o defining a creative or divergent factor 
Maintaj intelligence generally. Hyman (1965) 
P ne _that, because of its sheer multi- 
ë a creativity could not be defined. 
althou h may be true of art ability or abilities, 
gh researchers are presently addressing 


the 
"selves to the problem. 
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CAUTIONARY COMMENTS ON SOME AMERICAN 


i.t.a. REPORTS 


JOHN DOWNING University of Victoria, British Columbia 


Dr. Downine takes issue with some Am 
work on the subject by 
implications, such as that i.t.a. is itself a te. 
possible teaching methods. 


omitting certain essential 


erican reports on i.t.a. for misrepresenting his own ponen 
qualifications and by associating them with a "n 
aching method rather than a vehicle for several alternativ 


The Schools Council's report on i.t.a. (Warburton 
and Southgate, 1969) includes a review of 
American and British research on i.t.a. Several of 
the investigations are criticized rather severcly for 
the ‘confounding of materials and media’. That is, 
the ita. group pupils were taught with one 
reading scheme and related methods of teaching 
while the traditional orthography control group 
pupils were given quite different books and 
methods. As Warburton and Southgate empha- 
size, ‘No Proper conclusion can be made between 
children learning to read in different media 
[i.t.a. versus t.o.] if the books and materials are 
different’ (in the two groups). ‘It is clearly 
illogical for i.t.a. invariably to be used with one 
set of reading materials and t.o. invariably to be 
used with another set, if we wish to isolate the 
separate effects of the two media’ (p. 257). 

In most British experiments this error was 
avoided (e.g. Downing, 1967; Downing and 
Jones, 1966). Unfortunately, most American 
studies fell into the trap (e.g. Fry, 1967; Tanyzer 
and Alpert, 1967; Mazurkiewicz, 1966a). Regard- 
ing such poorly designed studies Warburton and 
Southgate comment, “To use different materials 
for different media is as absurd as comparing 
tomato soup with mulligatawny and always 
drowning one with ginger and the other with 
garlic’ (pp. 257-258). But a more serious criticism 
Seems to be suggested in the following quotation 
from Warburton and Southgate’s review for the 
Schools Council. Of Mazurkiewicz’s report they 
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state: “He entitles his report Comparison of i.t.a- 
and t.o. when methodology is controlled”. Yet the 
children in the two groups used different books. 
His methodology is not controlled at all’ (p. 257). 
This seems to suggest that the title of Mazurkic- 
wicz’s article is misleading, and confirms disquict 
about other misleading statements which have 
been noted in some other American i.t.a. tagare, 
reports. The following review has the purpose 0 

underlining the need for caution in considering 
certain American publications about i.t.a. re- 
search. Three examples are notable: 


1. The book, The Initial Teaching Alphabet and 
the World of English is subtitled the ‘Proceedings 
of the Second Annual International Conference 
on the Initial Teaching Alphabet, August 18-20, 
1965’ (Mazurkiewicz, 1966b). But it includes an 
article under the name of the editor, Mazurkie- 
wicz, entitled ‘A Summary of British Findings 
on ita. Use when Materials are Controlled; 
which was mot, in fact, part of the conference. 
However, all the data in Mazurkiewicz’s article 
are traceable to two of my own previous publica- 
tions. For example, it refers to a test of compre- 
hension which was administered after one and 2 
half years in i-t.a. to i.t.a. pupils and in ordinary 
spelling to traditional orthography pupils, in the 
following sentence: 


“Twenty-seven per cent of the i.t.a. ge 
have scores which would credit them with ‘ 
“comprehension reading age" of eight year 


two months and above on the test, whereas the 
chronological ages of these i.ta. pupils were 
actually between five and one-half and six and 
three-quarters’ (p. 56). 


Although its source is not acknowledged by 
quotation marks or in any other normal way of 
indicating bibliographical references, this is, 
word for word, identical with a passage from my 
(1963) address at the Convention of the Inter- 
national Reading Association at Miami in 1963 
except for two phrases. The first is the innocuous 
substitution of ‘i.t.a. group’ for ‘experimental 
group’ in the original paper, but the second error, an 
omission, is seriously misleading. Before the word 
test’, the vital words ‘the standard edition of’ have 
been omitted. My original qualification made it 
clear that these reading ages would be credited to 
the i.t.a. pupils only if the standard edition of the 
test was used. Mazurkiewicz’s abbreviated version 
becomes an impossible claim because i.t.a. norms 
have not been established for this test. 

The results from the records o 
progress through the basic reading scheme also 
are distorted in Mazurkiewicz's ‘summary’. He 
states *Children learn to read much more rapidly 
when they learn Pitman's ita. (p. 56). 
This is close to, but again not exactly, what 
I reported at the Miami IRA Convention. My 
original statement was: 


*If these results are confirmed by our later 
of the records from the total sample, 
be clear that children can learn to read much 
more rapidly when their beginning books are 
printed in Pitman’s i.t.a. and hence that the use 
of the traditional alphabet and spelling for beginning 
reading does seriously retard children’s progress 
into the world of books.’ 


f children's 


analyses 
it will 


. Mazurkiewicz's abbreviation of this statement 
1s misleading in two ways: 


(a) My conditional clause is related to other 


cautionary statements made in my Miami 
address (and in other interim reports). For 
€xample, the provisional nature of the findings was 


MU alas cai This is not mentioned anywhere in 
Mazurkiewicz’s ‘summary’. 


(b) My research 
validating Pitman’s i.t.a. 


was not concerned with 
or any publisher’s 
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reading scheme or other teaching materials 
associated with it. My final sentence, which 
Mazurkiewicz omits, made it quite clear that the 
chief aim of the original British i.t.a. experiments 
was to investigate the effects of the traditional 
orthography of English. i.t.a. was used merely 
as an example of the general principle of simplifying 
and regularizing the English writing-system 
which was contrasted with the greater com- 
plexity and irregularity of t.o. 


Also, Mazurkiewicz’s abbreviations of my 
original tables are confusing in their results. For 
example, his very first table is of cumulative 
percentages, but this is not stated explicitly as it 
was in the original table in the Miami paper. In 
the same table the original category “Beyond 
Book 5’ is re-labelled ‘t.o.’. This makes nonsense 
of the results from the control group. 


2. Another article by Mazurkiewicz (1966c) 
also contains passages which are word for word 
the same as passages in an earlier book by me 
(1964), but, again, there are no quotation marks 
or acknowledgements of the original sources. 
Furthermore, these quotations, unacknowledged 
at first, but now recognized as such by the Editor, 
Dr. John Money (1968), are associated with an 
erroneous description of i.t.a. teaching materials. 
My original reports carefully pointed out that 
i.ta. is not a teaching method but only an alpha- 
bet, and that, furthermore, no particular teaching 
method or reading scheme is associated with i.t.a. 
In one article published in 1968 I have described 
several alternative methods for teaching i.t.a. But, 
in an appendix in Money's book, after almost a 
whole page (p. 365) devoted to the Early-to-Read 
scheme in i.t.a. by Mazurkiewicz and Tanyzer, 
one British i.t.a. reading scheme is given two and 
a half lines, so placed and presented that one 
might see its books as only supplementary readers 
for the Early-to-Read scheme, whereas in fact, it 
constitutes an entirely separate scheme written 
before the Early-to-Read series was contemplated, 
and based on a very different educational theory. 

Mazurkiewicz’s curious description of i.t.a. 
materials is perhaps further confounded by his use 
of the style ‘i/t/a’ all the way through his article 
instead of the normal ‘i.t.a.’, because the former 
is rather similar to the trademark ‘i/t/a’ of the 
publisher of his own Early-to-Read series. 


3. Another source of error is the published 
version of a report of the very first experimental 
introduction of i.t.a. into America. Mrs. Anita 
Metzger studied i.t.a. in England in the autumn 
of 1962, and began the first American i.ta. 
experiment at her private school at Ventnor, 
New Jersey, in January 1963. She used the only 
i.ta. books available at that time—the Janet and 
John i.t.a. reading scheme. 

Mrs. Metzger wrote a report of her i.t.a. 
experiment, and sent a copy of her manuscript to 
the Reading Research Unit in London at the 
same time as she submitted it to The i/t/a Bulletin, 
a magazine produced by the publishers of 
Mazurkiewicz’s and Tanyzer’s Early-to-Read series. 
Her original report states that there were ‘at that 
time no (i.t.a.) publications available in the 
United States’, but Mrs. Metzger’s report appears 
to have undergone some transformation because 
The i/t/a Bulletin’s version states that Mrs. 
Metzger’s pupils were ‘reading through Book 4 in 
Pitman’s Larly-to-Read series by Mazurkiewicz 
and Tanyzer before the Christmas holidays.’ 
(The Early-to-Read series had not, in fact even been 
written at the time of Mrs, Metzger’s experiment.) 

In another passage, Mrs. Metzger’s manuscript 
States that a second experimental i.t.a. class was 
then ‘reading the i.t.a. Book 1. We are confident 
the same rich experience will be repeated with 
each incoming group. No particular reading 
Scheme was mentioned in her original manuscript 
because Mrs. Metzger was concerned with the 
effects of the i.t.a. alphabet in general and not the 
promotion of any particular i.t.a, reading scheme. 
In fact this group of pupils, too, used the Janet 
and John i.t.a. scheme, but The i/t/a Bulletin 
states ‘[They] are now beginning the Pitman i/t/a 
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Early-to-Read series. By December, the children 
had a reading and writing knowledge of about 60 
words. Shortly after Christmas, they completed 
the first reader in the i/t/a Early-to-Read series. 
Again, it should be noted that those materials 
were not then published, and never were used in 
the experiment conducted and reported by Mrs. 
Metzger in her own school. 
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BIG WORDS BOTHER ME 


R. BISHOP The Technical High School, Slough 


NENNEN ne AMD Ki 


ae ; c rate at which pupils can absorb new vocabulary. The author describes 
Iti ct about measuring rates of absorption, and comes to some thought-provoking conclusions. 
s is suspected that vocabulary of boys is larger than that of girls, in spite of girls’ greater reading, 
ae of the wider variety of experience permitted to boys. An intriguing section of the article 
i produces some of the more creative howlers encountered in the course of the investigation. The final 
entative conclusion, put forward for verification rather than as a proven fact, is that even clever 
children are capable of absorbing not more than 10 new words per week. 


MENU E 


The chemistry man (who was new to the staff and of her school subjects. She was, alas, not one of the 


had only just returned to England after a stint in brightest of her year, but, even so, after two anda 
the hill-tracts of North India) kept telling us that half terms to confuse Biology with Biography 
gave pause for thought. Thereafter I was hooked. 


our attitude to the 11-plus intake was all wrong. 

His theory was quite simple. The chemistry man must be right. I made 
*When these children come to us,’ he said, ‘we inquiries. ‘Oh yes,’ he said, ‘there is a method of 
all take it for granted that they are already testing vocabulary absorption rates’. 

familiar with the vocabulary that we usc and this 

is simply not true. What is more, it is fatal to Method 


Tus article is concerned with th 


overload children with new words. When I was in Take a dictionary. 
India, we discovered that if you were trying to Open it at the first page 
teach a boy English and you gave him 40 new nn page. 

Toss a coin to see whether you take the first or 


words a week to learn, he might learn them. If, 
however, you gave him 45 a weck, he never 
learnt more than 35, however bright he might be. 


the second column. 
Think of a number between one and twelve. 


Yet how many words d c p : 
y words do we expect our first years Toss a coin whether you count up or down. 
Ae iis rope Engi, Pisone SEINEN Count up (or down) the selected number, and 
Maths and the rest? We all throw words at them, Gani P ecd , 
new words, and become angry when they misuse eres your HERE WOR? : 
If the dictionary has 300 pages, every third 


y knows what their 


them, but no one reall e on j 
e'—and here page will give you a word and bring you to 100 


vocabulary absorption rate is, becaus 
he i act (he Nds always pausing words chosen at random. This method produces 
impressively)—‘no one has taken the trouble to tests of approximately equal merit. 
find out.’ I constructed seventeen tests using the above 
That was in the autumn term. However, method and McDougal’s Etymological Dictionary 
towards the end of the summer term I found a (School Edition). Each test contained 100 words 
small first-year girl nursing an enormous tome similar to the sample that follows: allowance, 
of the Enc. Brit. and solemnly reading the article choral, daub, divest, develop, fumigate, obscure, 
sane, tatting, vituperation. 
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Snags 


It all seemed reasonably simple and I concocted 
(and I use the word advisedly) my first test in 
October 1959 for the first and second-year 
students and followed this with further tests at 
roughly six-monthly intervals until 1967. 

But there were snags. 

In the first place McDougal’s dictionary lists an 
unconscionable number of words (chiefly adjec- 
tives) beginning with in- and slightly more 
beginning with un-. It merely lists them. Page 104 
and pages 227-228 print many more words than 
there are on a normal page. What was I to do? 
I followed my usual practice of picking out the 
words that fell to the agreed count, 5th up to 10th 
down, but I am still not certain that this was the 
right thing to do. Certainly when I came to the 
last two sections of the dictionary headed ‘Some 
Current Words and Phrases’ and ‘Classical and 
Foreign Words and Phrases’ I did not hesitate to 
move up or down one or two places to find a word 
that I thought some at least of the students 
ought to recognize.! Cheating? 

Strictly speaking I ought to have had access to 
the IQs of those taking the tests and I suggested 
several times that it would be useful to compare 
the IO with the vocabulary rating, but asking for 

8 ten years ago was like asking a bank manager 
to disclose the accounts of his clients. Yet Ihavea 
suspicion that there may be some children with a 
comparatively low IQ and a fairly high vocabu- 
lary rating, simply because they have a love for 
words or because their home background exposes 
them to a wider range than that of their fellows. 
Alternatively, alow vocabulary rating might quite 
simply be due to emotional difficulties. In the six 
years of the tests I found three boys who never 
scored more than 20 and sometimes considerably 
less, however many tests they tried, because they 
were fundamentally disturbed. Their marks 
were not disclosed to the unkind eyes of their 
peers and usually after two or three tests I asked 
them if they wished to continue. All three 
eventually refused. Whether it was right to omit 


Separately for each test on each occ; 


were calculated and 
carried out.—Ed. 
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their scores from the class totals, I do not know, 
but that is what I did. 

It was all but impossible to give the same 
vocabulary test to the whole school in one day at 
the peak period of the tests and some of the boys 
(but not, I think, the girls) tried to discover more 
difficult words that were coming up so that they 
could make a sly dip into a dictionary in the hope 
of achieving a better mark. This, of course, 
defeats the whole purpose of the test and may have 
affected the final percentages by an odd 0-05 per 
cent, but not, I think, by more. A curse on our 
encouragement of the competitive spirit in the 
young. Girls occasionally copy serenely from one 
another, usually to the detriment of both. . 

After a time it became fairly evident that, in 
spite of random selection, the tests are not all of 
equal merit, though fairly near each other in 
standards of difficulty. The real snag was Test 
No. 11. On the surface this selection appeared to 
be no more difficult than the others. In practice it 
proved very different. But by the time I had 
marked 850 papers or thereabouts and compared 
the results with previous tests, it was far too late in 
the term to attempt to undo No. 11's sad treachery 
by setting and marking another question paper. 


Tentative conclusions 


l. Boys have a larger vocabulary than girls. 
Yet on the whole girls do much more reading than 
boys—and reading is supposed to widen one's 
vocabulary. Why then the difference? It is 
simply, I think, that boys are allowed much more 
freedom than girls and are therefore open to à 
greater variety of experiences. To the question, 
*What did you do over the weekend ?' a boy of 12 
once replied, ‘I went to Doncaster on a train- 
spotters’ outing’. I was a little surprised since 
à round trip of some 400 miles in one day is no 
light undertaking for a boy, but I should have 


been absolutely staggered if a girl of that age had 
made a similar claim. 


2. I am no statistician, but I have an unhappy 
feeling that all children pick up as many words 
(if not more words) between May and October 
when they have the long summer holiday as they 
do between October and May when the teaching 
process is more intense. The reason given in the 
previous paragraph may account for this. 


3. Perhaps I ought to have expected it, but I 
was surprised that successive tests did not show a 
steady upward trend, either individually or 
collectively, except for the 1962 entry, when both 
boys and girls fulfilled my expectations. The 
inequality of the tests may account for this. 


4. Students between the ages of 11 and 18 may 
be expected to double their vocabulary, if they 
work reasonably well. Some may begin with a 
very high mark and, as they become discouraged 
or disillusioned with school or entangled in home 
problems which are far too big for them to cope 
with, they may never rise much above the score 
at the end of the second year. 


Howlers 


Though I cursed the chemistry man often 
enough once I started and heartily wished that he 
had never left his hill-tracts, marking the papers 
did have its moments, as the following selection of 
errors will show: 


acidity: not on purpose; 

adulteration: strict parents; 

belie: a French dancing part; to throw a 
rope; the stomach; 

fumigate: to stink the place out; 

hymnology: a study of marriage; 

negroid: having skin trouble; 

paddock: a kennel for a horse; a place where 
hores are kept; 

sane: able to appear on a murder charge; 

devotee: to stop voting; 

cloister: a congregation of oysters; 

carpet-knight: a hoover; 

discredit: to buy an object, not knowing it does 
not fit, and taking it back having to buy some- 
thing dearer; an amount taken out of the bank; 

quadrant: the fifth child of four born all at 
once; 

tutelary: French for on the flute; 

abduct: a passage for food ; 

deft: stupid (Liverpool); 
powder; 

highwayman: a hitch- 
the roads; 

malignant: a person who answers back; 

parasite: someone who lives in Paris; a landing 
place for parachutes; a kind of umbrella; a 


a new washing 


CMM 
hiker; a policeman on 


Christian; an icicle growing upwards; 

puce: a peace between two fights; 

roster: a policeman; a chicken that sits on 
other birds' eggs; 

virginity: something to do with the verge in 
Mary; 

wicket: a goal scored in cricket; 

eider: this side or that; 

tactician: a tit-tat man; 

amphibious: wanting to get on; 

tendency: to be hardly ever at school or 
anywhere else; 

pallid: friends for life; 

hoof: the bottom ofa cow's legs; 

macaroni: a famous inventor; a food that looks 


like drain pipes. 


Marking 

Taking any one mcaning of the given word, one 
mark was given for a correct answer and half a 
mark for getting the connection. No marks were 
deducted for spelling or grammatical errors. 

For example, half a mark for ‘fumigate—to 
stink the place out’ because the student, while 
apparently having no notion of the real purpose 
of fumigation did have a very clear impression of 
its side effects. 

Half a mark for ‘hoof—the bottom of a cow’s 
legs’. 

No mark for ‘negroid—having skin trouble’. 

A full mark for ‘sane—able to appear on a 
murder charge’ because it is a most noble effort 
by a 12-year-old to pin down the word. 

So long as students work steadily through the 
list from No. 1 onwards it is possible to percentage 
their scores, even if they do not finish the whole 


test. 
I have written this article in the hope that 
ill undertake 


someone or preferably some group wt 
a much larger and more rigorous survey along 
similar lines. Mine was a one-man amateur 
essay, full, no doubt, of unwitting error and 
conducted in a technical high school where the 
pupils come from a somewhat narrow social 
stratum. For the most part they are the offspring 
of clever artisans, the children of professional 


d women rarely appearing among us. 


men an 
n schools with a 


Results of similar tests taken ir 
different sort of intake might well prove very 


different. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Half Way There—Report on the 
Comprehensive School Reform 

by CanoLmNE Benn and Brian Simon. McGraw- 
Hill, 1970, pp. 437. Price 60s. 


British 


Tuis report is a mine of information on compre- 
hensive education in Great Britain in the late 
1960's, and essential reading for research workers 
and educational planners. It is not a book to read 
straight through—it is rather a work of general 
reference. 

The authors have carried out their own survey 
of the 958 schools identified as, or calling them- 
selves, comprehensive in 1968; 728 of the 
questionnaires were later used for analysis. In 
addition 44 of these schools answered a supple- 
mentary questionnaire and visits were made to a 
further 17. Their own statistical survey, similar in 
content and design to the one carried out by the 
National Foundation for Educational Research 
two years earlier, allows comparisons to be made 
which show the general way comprehensive 
education is developing. The sources of reference 
are extensive and listed at the end of each 
chapter. 

The coverage of the book is wide and many of 
the sections are very detailed. For instance, the 
first section on the background of the reform gives 
the history of the trend towards comprehensive 
secondary education, describes systems and 
changes in other countries, and in giving an 
account of the re-organization in this country, 
recounts details of the changes made by many in- 
dividual authorities. The description of compre- 
hensive schools in Britain as they are today is 
divided into four main sections: ‘Schemes and 
Schools’; ‘Internal Organization: Teaching and 
Learning’; ‘The Comprehensive School as a 
Community’; and ‘The Comprehensive Schools 
in the Community’. 

We are told that the number of comprehensive 
schools is growing rapidly; that the peak of the 


increase was during 1967/68; that at the start of 
1970 there were over 1,300 such schools respon- 
sible for educating about one-third of the pupils of 
secondary school age in Great Britain, but that if 
the definition of a comprehensive school. is 
restricted to those only in areas where selection 
has been abolished the proportion falls to ten per 
cent or less; that most literature about compre- 
hensive schools refers to all-through 11-18 schools, 
although this no longer represents the types of 
school as they exist today. . 

Twenty-nine recommendations arc made in the 
concluding section: these vary from *....2 
clear and positive decision be taken in favour ofa 
comprehensive system up to the age of 18 years 
and that legislation to implement this decision be 
introduced’ to ‘There must be regular and full 
research into comprehensive education itself a 
the popularization of results’. While many wi 
welcome this book written by those committed to 
the promotion of secondary reorganization, 
others will criticize it as biased, will question the 
evidence on which the recommendations are 
made and the selection of information to support 
the arguments. 

It is perhaps the overwhelming desire to SCC 
re-organization carried through as swiftly as 
possible that prompts the authors to attack the 
Department of Education and Science and the 
National Foundation for Educational Research 
for failing to give a decisive lead on the many 
decisions that must be made in the change f 2 
comprehensive system, yet the NFER's brief for 
their original (1966) survey was 'that the facts 
about comprehensive schools should be ascer- 
tained'. Only later was an attempt at evaluation 
to be made. Procrastinators and antagonists ^ 
more likely to be persuaded that the abolition 9 
all selection in education is desirable, by clear 
and balanced argument based on fact, than by 
the recommendations of a pressure group. : 

Undoubtedly, this is an important book which 


will be consulted for many years to come. It is 
disappointing, therefore, that it should be 
presented in such a flimsy binding. 

J. M. Ross 


Guidance and Counselling in British Schools 
edited by H. Lyrron and M. Crarr. Edward 
Arnold, 1969, pp. 112. Price 18s. 


THE present volume, small though it is, is a 
welcome addition to a sparse and rather unsub- 
stantial literature on school guidance and 
counselling in this country, especially so since it 
includes contributions from a number of the 
people who have been most closely associated 
with developments in counselling and actively 
involved in the training of counsellors during 
the last decade. The papers were first presented at 
a conference at Exeter University in 1968. Each 
of the four sections into which they arc grouped, 
The Social Context, The Counsellors and the 
School, The Counsellor and Outside Agencies, 
and Perspectives on Counseling, has been 
supplemented by a short and useful critical 
comment. 

What has come to be known as the Holy Trinity 
of guidance—educational vocational, personal— 
is examined from the standpoint of the educa- 
tional administrator, the head teacher, the 
counsellor educator, the child guidance clinic 
psychiatrist and psychologist, the academic 
psychologist and the careers officer (Youth 
Employment Service). A worthwhile basis for 
clarifying roles and functions emerges from the 
discussion. However, it will be regarded as a 
shortcoming by many that there is no actual 
contribution from a practising counsellor, not- 
withstanding the direct experience of the con- 
tributors with problems and issues of school 
guidance and counselling, and the fact that this 
particular point is met in some degree by James 
Gill in the penultimate chapter of the book. 
With the backing of counsellors who attended the 
conference, he has effectively summarized some 
of the more important practical and ethical issues 
encountered by guidance specialists in their work. 
Readers more closely concerned with what the 
counsellor actually does may find it useful to 
begin with this chapter. 

Maurice Craft poses one of the most impor- 
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tant difficulties with which counsellors are 
confronted—the extent to which it is possible 
to reconcile, for the developing child, a liberal 
approach to life-patterning which encourages 
maximum self-development with society's utilita- 
rian demands for various types of professional and 
technical man-power, or in other words, the sheer 
economic necessity for a suitable return from its 
investment in education. 

It is no more than a short step from questions 
of educational investment to the problem of 
evaluating guidance and counselling techniques 
and services, an issue which raises its head on a 
number of occasions in the text. Many LEAs 
and head teachers are sceptical of the value of 
counselling and feel that they must have more 
substantial evidence and satisfactory measures 
of the effectiveness of this work before they commit 
resources to it. This book will show the sceptics 
that counsellors and the protagonists of counselling, 
are well aware of the need for proper evaluation. 
Unfortunately counsellors and schools generally 
are lacking in time and resources necessary for 
conducting evaluation studies alongside their 
existing commitments to the practical issues of 
guidance. The moral would seem to be that if 
counselling is to have a basis other than that which 
has to rely on faith, and one which is acceptable 
to economists and administrators, it will be 
necessary to have some application of resources 


to the process of evaluation itself. 
B. M. Moore 


Reading—Which Approach? 
by Vera SOUTHGATE and G. 
University of London Press, 


Price 23s. (£1°15)- 


R. ROBERTS. 
1970, pp. 215. 


Tus interesting book provides worth-while 
reading for teachers and researchers. For teachers, 
it gives a detailed and systematic account of how 
they might, by themselves, or with colleagues, 
evaluate different approaches to the teaching of 
reading: there is good material here for the keen 
warden of a teachers’ centre who wants to initiate 
eachers of five- to eight-year- 
their recommended system of 
evaluation, the authors devote half the book 
(Part III) to its application to nine current 
reading approaches: threelook-and-say approaches 


a programme for t 
olds. To illustrate 


(Queensway, Key Words and Time for 
Reading), three phonic approaches (Royce Road, 
Stott’s Kit, Fun with Phonics), and Cattegno’s 
Words in Colour, Jones’s Colour Story Reading 
and Pitman’s i.t.a. medium. They succeed admir- 
ably in promoting the view that teachers of infants, 
juniors, and secondary retarded readers should 
have a critical and extensive knowledge of 
different approaches. It is indicative of the 
situation in teacher training that their outlook 
should seem so revolutionary, and that they 
should find it necessary to write at a level which 
frequently seems so elementary. Yet their down- 
to-earth approach is surely what is needed as the 
growing demand for improvements in pre-service 
and in-service training is recognized and met. 

The book, and especially Part III, should be 
read by all engaged in reading research because it 
describes with refreshing thoroughness some of the 
practical classroom considerations that should be 
taken into account in the development of theory 
and practice. Southgate and Roberts have much 
to contribute to current discussions about teacher 
effectiveness; they also succced in illuminating 
some of the theoretical issues about the use of Lt; 
or about research design, by their detailed 
analysis of the nine different teaching approaches: 
in this respect, researchers can be just as narrow 
and parochial as teachers, but perusal of pages 
101 to 189 should jolt many an ‘expert into seeing 
the teacher’s task in broader terms than his 
favourite theory would prescribe! 

Having complimented the authors on their 
detailed treatment of nine reading approaches, 
for writing a book which is developmental in a 
progressive sense, and for having their feet in the 
classroom, one must express some reservations, 
however. 

First, is it fair or adequate to be so selective in 
the approaches that are detailed ? Since in many 
areas, teachers use one or two reading schemes 
only, one might have expected the authors to have 
included a critical examination of approaches 
based on these schemes. Janet and John is used by 
981 per cent of schools, according to a recent 
survey by Goodacre (1969) yet it is not detailed by 
Southgate and Roberts. Further, they discuss only 
one of the other schemes currently popular today : 
Happy Venture (38 per cent schools) ; Happy Trio (37 
per cent schools); Ladybird (37 per cent schools) ; 
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Gay W'ay (33 per cent schools); Beacon 31 per cent 
schools); McKee (31 per cent schools). It is true 
that these schemes are all similar in approach, and 
might be said to be represented by some ap- 
proaches chosen by the authors, but surely 
teachers should start by evaluating the approaches 
they are using. 

There is another notable omission in this book. 
There is no attempt to discuss or detail an ap- 
proach based on research in the area of psycho- 
linguistics, emphasizing thc development of 
language rather than the analysis of reading as a 
skill. The Schools Council project, Breakthrough to 
Literacy, is an approach of this kind, and surely 
deserved a section of its own. Although Southgate 
and Roberts have published their book simulta- 
neously with the work of David Mackay, 
Brian Thompson and Pamela Schaub (1970), 
they must have known of this development and 
could have presented sufficient information to 
give the reader a chance to take this important 
approach into account. - . 

Secondly, Part Two of the book, “Criteria for 
Assessing Reading Approaches’, is so over- 
simplified, and often so obvious, that one wonders 
how useful it can be to teachers. It might have 
been better to condense it to a few pages rather 
than give the impression that this is all there is to 
think about in evaluating reading approaches. 
However, the authors do give some useful 
references for further study. 

Vera Southgate is a respected researcher, and 
her work on the evaluation of the i.t.a. medium 
(Warburton and Southgate, 1969), deserves to be 
read as a companion volume to the work being 
reviewed. I would support her formulae for 
reading progress presented in a recent article in 
Educational | Research (Southgate, 1970), espe- 
cially the emphasis she places on reading drive 
and teaching competence. 

It is difficult therefore to understand why the 
teacher is advised in the book to make a choice 
first ‘between two main beliefs about how children 
may best be helped to learn to read’. This seems 
to place too much emphasis on stereotyped 
teaching styles, and to accept too easily a classifi- 
cation of reading approaches that occurs 1n 
published school books. While most harassed 
teachers welcome easily applied approaches, they 
also appreciate the opportunity to consider 


professional knowledge and experience about 
these approaches. As Southgate says, experimental 
evaluation of teaching methods using controls 
have seldom been successful. But this does not 
mean that the teacher has no alternative but to 
choose one or other of the ‘package deals’ on the 
basis of belief alone. 

In spite of these reservations, I would warmly 
recommend this book to all who are professionally 
concerned with the teaching of reading. It has 
much wisdom to offer and plenty of good advice 
to give, 

Brian CANE 
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Expectation and Pupil Performance 
by Doucras A. Piocron. NFER, 1970. Price 30s. 


(By post 31s. 6d.) 


‘ 

ANYONE who has had much to do with people 
born before the First World War will agree that a 
large proportion of them have assumed through- 
oul life that only a restricted range of opportu- 
nities in learning and living ever lay open to 
them .. . Such self-exclusion is one of the 
most prevalent and regrettable concomitants of 
education in many parts of the world. People do 
not know “they have it in them”.’ The quotation 
1s not from Dr. Pidgeon’s book but from E. King’s 
World Perspectives in Education. Many writers 
recently have extended King’s observation to 
apply to children in school. The sociologists 
Write of the self-concept and role-perception as 
important factors in a child’s school performance, 
and there is considerable psychological evidence 
on the influence of level of aspiration, motivation, 
attitude and set, A title such as that of Dr. Pidgeon’s 
book will command immediate interest and raise 
the hopes of teachers for a comprehensive review 
Of this rapidly developing field of research. Do 
teachers’ expectations really affect the level of 
Performance of their pupils? And what of the 
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expectations of parents, and of peers, and of the 
pupil himself? 

The danger is that the readers’ expectations, 
from the title of the book and from the titles of the 
chapters, may lead to the wrong attitude to the 
substance of the book itself. For the book deals 
with only a limited area of the topic. The review 
of previous research, in the first 40 pages, is 
concerned mainly with the heredity-environment 
controversy in relation to intelligence, and the 
seven chapters which follow are detailed accounts 
of research studies carried out by Dr. Pidgeon, 
sound and precise but each centred on the 
testing of a specific hypothesis. Chapter 2, ‘The 
influence of cultural factors’ compares test scores 
of European, Indian and African children in 
Natal. ‘The influence of home encouragement’, 
Chapter 3, compares the test scores of boarding 
and day pupils in independent schools. ‘The 
influence of the general atmosphere of the school’ 
is an ingenious investigation, contrasting pupils 
held back in primary school with others trans- 
ferred to secondary modern schools. *The 
influence. of curriculum factors shows how 
scores on a test given to English, Australian and 
Californian pupils were affected by differences in 
their curricula. ‘Factors influencing teacher 
expectations’ deals with the season of a child's 
birth and the length of his schooling. *Pupil 
and aspirations compares the 
jobs pupils say they desire, those they expect and 
those of their fathers. ‘The effects of teacher 
expectations’ reviews the effects of streaming and 
demonstrates that countries which adopt stream- 
ing tended to show a wider dispersion of scores in 
an international research study. Each of these 
chapters is a model of reasoning and statistical 
analysis, lucidly written and well argued, but on 
a more limited aspect than one is led to expect 
from the title. 

The author’s own summary, in Chapter 9, 
makes only a modest claim. ‘A number of 
separate empirical studies carried out by the 
author have been reported. The one common 
factor among them is that they demonstrate how 
various environmental factors influence school 
performance by helping to determine the views 
that both teachers and pupils come to hold of 
what that performance should be. Each study, it 
is hoped, provides some evidence to support the 


expectations 


view put forward that the factors which motivate 
pupils to learn, are certainly of no less importance 
in influencing school achievement, than the 
pupils’ inherited ability.’ In short, this is a most 
valuable book for the research library, but is 


unlikely to persuade the teacher who s 
firmly to the view that one cannot make a sil 
purse out of a sow’s ear. A reader’s response is 
also affected by his expectations. : 

ý Joux NISBET 


NFER PUBLISHING: Change of Address 
= O O Z 


The Foundation’s newly established Book 
Publishing Division has moved to Windsor, 
and all inquiries and orders for books 
published by the NFER should be sent to the 
address below: 


The National Foundation for Educational 
Research (Book Publishing Division), 

2 Jennings Buildings, 

Thames Avenue, 

Windsor, Berks., SL4 1QS. 


Subscription orders and renewal subscrip- 
tions for Educational Research should continue 


to be forwarded to the distributors: King, 
Thorne & Stace Ltd. (Educational Research 
Dept.), Kingthorne House, School Road, 
Hove, Sussex, BN3 5JE. 


Discounts. Special discount rates are available 
for bulk orders for Educational Research from 
LEAs, Institutes and Colleges, but members 
of the teachers associations are asked to 
note that the discounts available on NFER 


books do not apply to individual subscrip- 
tions for the journal. 


NFER Publishing Division 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH METHODS 


J. D. Nisbet and N. J. Entwistle 


This book describes, in a practical and straight- 
forward manner, the techniques of educational 
research in a range of fields including surveys, 
prediction studies, and curriculum development. 
In each area the techniques are explained in detail 
and specific problems of method and of interpre- 
tation of results are discussed in full. 

Boards Edition 38/- net 

Unibook Paperback Edition 21/- net 


UNDERSTANDING 
RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION 


K. Lovell and K. S. Lawson 

The aim of this work is to help teachers and 
students to understand some of the methods used 
in educational research and to enable them to read 
reports of research with judgement and apprecia- 
tion. It assumes little knowledge of statistics in the 
reader, and is written clearly and without jargon. 
Boards Edition 34/- net 

Unibook Paperback Edition 18/- net 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 
IN BRITAIN 2 


Edited by H. J. Butcher and H. B. Pont 

This book- a companion to Educational Research in 
Britain 1 (paper 45/- net) published in 1968- com- 
prises fifteen more papers on recent educational 
research. It includes a comprehensive bibliography 
grouped under subject headings. 


Boards 65/- net 


For inspection copies of the above books, please 


write to: 


IVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD. 


Warwick Lane London EC4 


Dept P 412 St. Paul's House 


THE OPEN CLASSROOM 


A Practical Guide to a New Way 

of Teaching 

HERBERT R. KOHL 

Teachers will find this book challenging 
— sometimes painful — and heartening. 
Mr Kohl shows how in practical terms 
teachers can work in ‘non-authoritarian’ 
classrooms, even if surrounded by 
colleagues who disapprove of an ‘open’ 
approach to children. 65,000 copies have 
already been sold in America. 


25s Education Paperback: 12s 


ARTS v. SGIENGE 


Edited by ALAN S. C. ROSS 


Contributions, in the light of modern 
thought, from teachers in both ‘cultures’, 
directed towards the solution of the con- 
flict between the Arts and the Sciences. 


Education Paperback: 16s 


EDUCATION IN THE 
1970s AND 1980s 


Edited by W. J. FENLEY 


The contributors to this book explore 
some of the problems that Australian 
education must face in the future, and 
some of the new ideas it will have to 


accommodate. 
Hicks Smith & Sons Paperback: 25s 


ON HELPING THE 
DYSLEXIG GHILD 


T. R. MILES 


Methuen Educational 
21s Education Paperback: 12s 5d 


METHUEN 


Hightown Grammar 
The school as a social system 


C. LACEY 


A detailed case-study of the progress of one 
class through a northern grammar school, 
emphasizing the relative lack of achievement 
by working-class children and the rejection of 
school values in favour of non-academic 


alternatives. 55s (£2.75) net 


Reshaping Physical 
Education 


MARGARETE STREICHER 


Edited and presented by Betty E. Strutt, this 
book, by one of the world’s leading education- 
alists, shows how P.E. can be integrated with 
education as a whole and related to the 
complete development of the child. 


Illustrated 36s (£1.80) net 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Appraisal of Intelligence 


A. W. HEIM 


This important book by the well-known authority 
on intelligence testing has now been reprinted in 
a revised edition by the NFER. Dr. Heim discusses 
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Mme previous article (Educational Research, 13, 1) the authors discussed the attitudes of 1,000 pupils in 

Ta thet RT schools towards literature generally and towards GCE ‘O’ and ‘A’ level examinations. 

boarde, do e they explored pupils expressed likes and dislikes of texts prescribed by GCE examining 

i-r ey now consider these same pupils’ preferences in their leisure reading, and conclude that 
nt methods of teaching English often fail to take into account ‘consumer’ response, particularly in 


Poetry and drama reading. 
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ks Subjects were asked to choose from a list of 32 

: pe of reading matter (listed in Figure 1) 

de ec categories they most liked reading for 

Len (Question 18). They were then asked to 

rom the following 13 categories the three 

ea reading they most enjoyed (Question 19). 
€y prefer books which: 


a contain plenty of descriptive and imagina- 
€ writing, 
n relate to personal hobbies and interests, 
eas Present interesting and thought-provoking 
d 


iso; (d) explore human feelings and personalities in 
me depth, 

e " s ids " 

ni ) Present interesting and original new ideas 

So, Xplore human feelings and personalities in 
me depth, 

Provide light reading or amusement, 

Provide thrills or suspense, 

(i) Provide mystery or intrigue, 

Gi) Contain stories with plenty of action, 

J) deal with love or romance, 

H contain useful information about unfami- 
Subjects, 

deal straightforwardly with important con- 


em 
E * gne problems, 


iron; 
nical manner ? 


deal with serious matters in a satirical or 
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(see Figure 2). Finally (Question 20) they were 
asked to name their three favourite authors (sce 
Table 6).! In each of these questions, subjects 
were asked to nominate a first, second and third 
place, but in the analysis of results all three choices 
were treated as equal. 

Only the question on favourite authors 
allowed a free choice of answers, and replies to this 
question were occasionally only partly complete. 
Some pupils reported afterwards that they found 
it difficult to specify ‘favourite’ authors, or to 
remember a particular writer’s name (though 
where they supplied a book title, the author’s 
name was substituted) and doubtless there were 
some who entered authors whose books they 
happened to have read very recently, whether 
genuinely favourite authors or not. Nevertheless, 
we received a total of 2,780 author-mentions (out 
of a possible 3,000), a number large enough to 
yield valuable, up to date information about 
secondary school pupils’ reading preferences. In 
all, 450 writers were named, 243 of whom were 
mentioned by one person only. 

The categories of reading matter listed in 
Figures 1 and 2 were not arbitrarily arrived at, 
but compiled only after discussion with teachers 
involved in the survey and on the basis of a pilot 


Tables 1-5 can be found in the first part of this article 
(Educ. Res., 13, 1). 
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investigation using different subjects from those in 
our main sample. On the trial run these experi- 
Zenl subjects were invited to choose categories 
rom lists provided for them or, if these did not 
reflect their reading preferences adequately, to 
DRM other categories of their own choosing. 
n the light of these additional suggestions the 
categories finally selected were increased from 22 
to 32 and from 10 to 13 respectively. In the main 
Inquiry, subjects appeared to bc content to 
express their reading preferences within these 
ppan: since, ofthe 1,000 pupils involved, only 
oe felt it necessary to go beyond them. ‘Books 
bok mathematics’ and ‘archaeological text 
city $ were nominated by two ‘O’ level boys; 
is novels (Maupassant, Zola)’ and ‘Rugby 
bu were the enterprising suggestions of two ‘A’ 
wie boys. We assumed that, by presenting 
the dl. with reasonably comprehensive lists of 
n kind, they would be obliged to consider a 
es cr range of possibilities than might have 
PESCA to them had they been allowed a free 
Fais in the matter. Judging from the spread of 
Ponses to these questions, this assumption 
appears to have been justified. 
It is difficult to compare the results of the 
, bv inquiry with those of other investigations 
m field, since the samples used in each survey 
1 200 so widely. Our sample was derived from 
800 P pupils in 18 selective schools, from whom 
divin O' level and 200 ‘A’ level candidates, 
edu ed evenly between boys and girls, co- 
a E OD and single-sex schools and, where 
Ee UD upper and lower ability groups were 
eee Vie dg Only two previous surveys have 
ion: ed this sample size for pupils aged 15-18; 
H s (1947) investigation involved nearly 4,000 
So and girls, of whom more than 2,000 were 
abili fifteen, but these were drawn from a wider 
hoa, range and from New Zealand secondary 
in ols, some of which have no exact counterpart 
the English educational system. Smith and 
tise Survey of Boys! and Girls’ Reading Habits 
8,00 o was based on a questionnaire completed by 
ru Pupils, but these came from public, gram- 
full Fs secondary modern schools and from the 
sam, aero et age range, 11-18. Inglis’ (1969) 
fimi of 221 boys and 261 girls included only 
Selection 4 pupils from both selective and non- 
ve schools. Butts (1963) used 486 children 
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aged 11-15 from the ‘A’ stream of 14 secondary 
modern schools, while Black and Schofield (1958) 
surveyed the reading of 414 girls in the first four 
years of grammar schools. Lane and Furness-Lane 
(1967) based their inquiry on a 20 per cent 
random sample of girls in one single-sex compre- 
hensive school and, of this mixed ability sample, 
only 33 girls were aged 15 or more. In Jenkinson's 
(1940) survey 171 boys and 153 girls aged 15+ 
were drawn from selective secondary schools, 
from the ‘A’ forms only. 

The main focus of interest and the procedures 
employed in these other investigations also 
differed considerably from those of the present 
inquiry. Thus, as well as inquiring into book 
reading preferences, both Jenkinson and Scott 
investigated cinema going, radio listening and 
periodical reading habits. Smith and Harrap and 
the Lanes explored in addition the sources of 
recommendations for reading; Butts attempted to 
isolate the ingredients in books most important 
for his sample, while Black and Schofield confined 
themselves to patterns of reading choice. The 
questionnaire produced by Inglis was intended as 
a supplement to two tests, on ‘Culture’ and 
‘Environment’. 

The present inquiry ranges less widely than 
some of these other surveys, but probes more 
deeply into pupils’ preferences, tastes and discrim- 
inations among books read both in and out of 
school. Jenkinson, Scott and the Lanes simply 
asked subjects to name books they had read out of 
school during the past month, a method which, 
though useful for determining what is being read 
here and now, does not necessarily elicit a 
subject’s most deep-seated preferences. Jenkinson 
suggested to his subjects eight categories into 
which reading matter might fall, Smith and 
Harrap, and Butts presented 13, while Inglis 
offered a choice of 11 fiction and five non-fiction 
categories. The present survey offered two lists, 
of 32 and 13 categories respectively, structured in 
such a way that one list could be used as a 
validating check upon the other. By requiring a 
choice of three options in each case, it enabled 
subjects to express more than one preference, 
irrespective of whether the categories they 
nominated reflected merely recent reading or not. 
It may be doubted, for example, whether all the 
139 subjects who nominated ‘James Bond stories’ 


as their favourite reading (paralleled by the 175 
choices of Fleming as favourite author) had 
actually read a Bond story during the past month. 
The nominated preference was, in other words, 
more significant than the chance reading. By 
March 1968 indeed, many pupils had probably 
already read Ian Fleming’s entire output. 

In the space at our disposal we cannot ade- 
quately compare and evaluate the various findings 
as between this and other inquiries into children’s 
reading tastes. In some respects, other surveys 
mirror and confirm our own conclusions, em- 
phasizing for example the massive popularity of 
light reading, girls’ enjoyment of love and 
romance, the widespread distaste for poetry and 
play-reading. It is only to be expected that 
patterns of choice and emphasis should have 
altered in the 30 years since Jenkinson completed 
his work. Thus Adventure stories, the most 
popular category in 1940, and books on Hobbies 
and Crime and Detection, also very popular with 
Jenkinson’s subjects, are well down the list for 
today’s 16- and 18-year-olds. Similarly, books on 
War, listed by 51 per cent as of ‘most interest’ in 
the Smith and Harrap survey of 1957, had de- 
clined greatly in popularity by 1968. These seem 
to be indications of significant changes in patterns 
of taste over a period of years, though War is still 
a respectable fourth in the ‘most enjoyed book’ 
category for Inglis’ admittedly younger sample. 
This evidence, because of variations of age among 
the groups investigated, may indicate the hoped- 
for maturing of responses with an increase in age. 
In certain respects, however, the differences 
between our own findings and those of previous 
inquiries present anomalies which are less easily 
accounted for. Humorous writing and light 
reading was the most popular category for our 
subjects (confirmed by two separate questions) 
and yet Humour rates only 10th of the 11 
categories used by Inglis; Lane and Furness-Lane 
do not mention it as significant for the girls in their 
sample; it did not appear for boys in the first six 
categories and for girls only in sixth place in 
Jenkinson’s survey. Even allowing for the fact that 
Inglis’ fourth-form pupils were younger than 
the pupils in our sample, discrepancies of this kind 
admit of no obvious explanation, particularly as 
the two surveys were carried out almost simul- 
tancously. Science fiction, for instance, rates fourth 
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of our 32 categories, but only ninth of the 11 in the 
Inglis list. Similarly, books containing ‘plenty of 
descriptive and imaginative writing’ rate high for 
enjoyment with our subjects (and among the 
looked-for ingredients in reading in Butts’ 
investigation), whereas ‘description’ was specified 
as a major disliked ingredient in reading by 
Inglis’ fourth formers. 


A major difficulty in comparing the results of 
different questionnaires is that their structuring 
and phraseology differ in ways which crucially 
affect the results. Much care and experimentation 
will need to be expended on this matter before the 
really large-scale inquiry, which is now needed 
as a matter of educational priority, is pursued 
namely an investigation of the tastes of boys and 
girls of different ages, abilities, educational 
settings and socio-cultural backgrounds, and of the 
ways in which these tastes and attitudes towards 
reading change as children grow up. We have 
observed in our own survey how the structuring 
and wording of particular questions influences the 
answers received. Hobbies, for example, which has 
rated high in most previous inquiries, polls 7-8 per 
cent in competition with only 12 other categories 
and when coupled with *personal interests’, but 
when set against 31 other categories it drops to 
1-3 per cent. The discrepancy suggested by these 
figures arises purely from the ways in which the 
two questions were structured: in terms of rank 
order the position of Hobbies in Figures 1 and 2 is 
in fact more or less the same (27/32, 10/13). 


In the case of Love/Romance, however, the 
rank order position also changes considerably 
from Figure 1 to Figure 2 and here we must look 
for a different explanation, although one which 
can still be traced back to the different structuring 
of two similar questions. For the girl reader 
particularly, who is interested in books about the 
feelings and personalities of human beings, there 
were three very obvious choices among the very 
long list of options in Question 18, namely: Love 
or Romance, Novels with Serious Themes, 
Historical Novels (al! three of which categories are 
heavily used by girls). The items listed in Question 
19, although fewer in number, in fact offered 
more subtle choices for this type of reader, 
several of which were more attractive than the 
terse "love or romance’, particularly as the 


connotations of that particular label may have 
offended the mature pupil’s sensibilities. 
. Turning then to the main results of the present 
inquiry, we notice that while 16- and 18-year-olds 
resort to leisure reading for a variety of purposes— 
for information, for the pursuit of individual 
interests, for intellectual stimulation, for relaxa- 
ton and diversion—like adults, they read books 
Chiefly for entertainment and enjoyment. The 
preference for light reading, for books which give 
uncomplicated pleasure and amusement, is most 
marked. Humorous writing, thrillers and horror 
Stories, love stories and romances, detective and 
adventure stories—these, rather than books 
dealing with religion, politics, current affairs, arts, 
Science, biography and autobiography, are pre- 
eminently most popular. Fiction is preferred to 
non-fiction, novels and short stories to poetry 
and plays, historical novels take precedence over 
story, science fiction attracts far more readers 
an science. This overall preference for light 
rather than serious reading is scarcely surprising— 
relaxation, diversion and pleasure are tradition- 
ally advanced as prime reasons for reading anda 
€sire to escape from present concerns is surely a 
Universal tendency. It is only when adolescent 


reading is undertaken wholly on this basis that 
there are grounds for concern. 

In our previous article we observed that three- 
quarters of the pupils in our sample agreed that 
reading gives insight into the problems which 
people encounter in everyday life, and roughly 
two-thirds agreed that reading gives insight into 
other people's behaviour. These affirmations are 
not inconsistent with pupils’ expressed reading 
preferences, but it becomes clear that, for 
schoolchildren, the exploration of social problems 
and human patterns of behaviour should be 
located more often than not within a fictional 
context, that is to say in 'novels with serious 
themes’ or in fictional works which ‘present 
interesting and original ideas and explore human 
feelings and personalities in some depth’. *Con- 
temporary problems’ as such rates lowest of all the 
13 categories in Figure 2 while in Figure 1 ‘social 
problems’, ‘current affairs’, ‘religion’ and ‘politics’ 
attract appreciably fewer readers than do any of 
the major categories of fiction. These affairs may 
well seem abstract and remote, even irrelevant to 
immature readers, by comparison with their more 
immediate personal concerns in growing up and 
in handling the complexities of human behaviour, 


Figure 2: Preferred types of reading 
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which are most satisfyingly encountered in the 
situations of fiction. One understands and sympa- 
thizes with this predilection. Many adults would 
doubtless feel, like the ‘A’ level girls in our 
sample who nominated D. H. Lawrence, Jane 
Austen, Hardy, Steinbeck, Graham Greene, 
Virginia Woolf, George Orwell and Shakespeare 
as their favourite authors, that in the best 
fiction human problems are analysed more 
penetratingly and interpreted more sensitively 
than in some, perhaps many, of the theoretical 
treatments of these problems. This evidence 
provides a useful pointer perhaps for those 
engaged in planning general and liberal studies 
courses. 

In many respects the quality of the list of 
favourite authors, by itself and in conjunction 
with other parts of the questionnaire, is most 
encouraging. It is difficult, perhaps undesirable, 
to attempt a qualitative assessment of 450 names, 
particularly as detailed reasons for choice are not 
available, but an unflagging appetite for reading 
is certainly demonstrated. Names established 
by other surveys are plentifully represented: 
Wells, Dickens, Stevenson, Conan Doyle, the 
Brontés, Buchan, Verne, Shaw, Huxley, Bennett, 
Kipling, Priestley, Dylan Thomas, Keats. The 
influence of examination texts may be inferred 
from the choice of Joyce, Forster, Golding, Graves, 
Keats, Owen, Sassoon, James, G. Eliot and 
T. S. Eliot. Contemporary writers, too, appear to 
have made their mark on our readers: Sillitoe, 
Amis, Barstow, Bradbury, Asimov, Braine, Mur- 
doch, Salinger, Waterhouse, Treece, Aldiss. 
Some of the choices, particularly among ‘A’ level 
boys, whose tastes tend to be more adventurous 
than girls’, are encouragingly ambitious—Sartre, 
Pasternak, Camus, Kafka, Fielding, Homer, 
Tennessee Williams, Blake, Waugh, Tolkien, 
Saki, Zola. 


Table 6: Favourite authors 


Po AS 
AUTHOR LeveL LeveL Torar 
B G B 
Ian Fleming 120 42 10 3 175 
D. H. Lawrence 43 52 19 31 145 
Agatha Christie 48 79 2 2 131 
Wells 78 96 4 4 112 
Charles Dickens 37 51 10 7 105 
Orwell 27 18 18 7 70 
Shute 22 41 2 4 «69 
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(y DU 
AUTHOR LeveL LeveL Torar 
B G B 
J. Wyndham 22 3 7 4 66 
Hardy 12 25 11 13 61 
Shakespeare 99 ]5 16 7 60 
Sillitoe 24 19 3 2 48 
Heyer 038 2 5 45 
Conan Doyle 32 6 3 1 42 
Wheatley 16 18 3 2 39 
Austen 121 2 14 38 
Golding 922 4 3 38 
E. Bronté 3257 2 3 $5 
Steinbeck 1 8 5 10 34 
Poe 15 13 2 1 3l 
McLean 14 12 2 1 29 
Milligan 19 4 4 1 28 
Charteris 12. 18 A 1 27 
Hemingway n si s u 
Innes 15 12 0 0 27 
Du Mauricr 219 2 1 24 
Wodehouse 2 6 5 1 24 
C. Bronté 119 0 3 25 
R. Bradbury 9 6 4 3 ae 
G. Greene & 2 1 4 p 
. Buchan 10 9 0 
Tarai 10 9 0 0 19 
Lennon 2 6 1 0 19 
Verne 144 1 0 19 
Stevenson g 5 -0 0 1g 
Bates 3.13 0 1 1 
G. B. Shaw 9 3 1 3 ie 
Tolkien 3 4 4 5 1 
Asimov wm 2 i 1 5 
A. Huxley 2 6 8 4 H 
Seton 0 10 0 5 ! 
Plaidy 0 14 0 1 15 
M. Stewart | dq o 2 l6 
Tolstoy 3 3 5 3 M 
Blyton 10 2 0 1 13 
Dylan Thomas 4 6 1 2 B 
Amis 7 131 B 
Barstow 3 5 1 3 2 
Creasey 7 5 0 0 12 
W. S. Maugham 3 6 12 2 
L Spring 01 0 1 12 
Brickhill 9 2 0 0 I 
Forester 9 0 2 0 I 
Graves 3 5 M 5 i ! 
aggard 3 
Ji Too 2 0 6 3 I 
Saki 5 7 1 0 I 5 
Gallico p s o l ft 
R. Gordon 4 5 0 1 iD 
Keats 17 g 0 M 
| Sartre 0 6 3 1 ! e 
Bennett 0. 3 4 2 9 
N. Dunn 3 6 0 0 9 
Willis Hall 6 3 0 0 3 
Pasternak 1 6 0 2 9 
Treece 1 4 4 0 9 
V. Woolf 0 0 1 8 
Cronin 3 50 0 B 
Forster 0 1 5 2 8 
C. S. Lewis 2 8g 2 i 
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doas another standpoint, the picture is perhaps 
Beni: a NUMOS or at least it might be so repre- 
uS < Whatever their merits as commercially 
Christi ul writers, Ian Fleming and Agatha 
ee, (the first and third most popular of the 
er ie on our list) are not normally thought of as 
íve E who excel in providing insights into 
ia ay human problems and real life behaviour. 
Divis E the writers in the full list of 450, and 
Once, | arly among those 243 mentioned only 
» lay no claim to literary merit in their work 
satisa to offer only the most transient of 
is rel zons ito the reader desiring pleasure with 
Bie es There seems to be some conflict 
oi Pi Mt the expressed valuations ofliterature 
readin € commented on earlier and the actual 
View 1g our subjects undertake. Our considered 
dongin however, that, on all the evidence, the 
estim, ct is more apparent than real. A generous 
; ate of the proportion of ‘cheerful Philistines’ 
ane eee is barely 1 in 10: their pattern of 
the pes Suggests a rejection of literary values, of 
for eria of literary study, of the need 
ficia] Ything more than an occasional, super- 
ee ao tance with reading. The great 
Success. in varying degrees, and with varying 
Tesponces = moving towards an adult pattern of 
5, a movement particularly marked as one 
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looks at the differences between the ‘O’ and ‘A’ 
level groups. 


Boys versus girls 

The differences between boys’ and girls’ tastes 
in reading are largely as one would expect. Boys 
on the whole prefer ‘masculine’ writers like 
Fleming, Conan Doyle, McLean, Hemingway, 
Verne, Stevenson, Asimov, Brickhill and Forester, 
who provide a strong narrative line with plenty of 
action and thrills; they enjoy writers like Wells, 
Orwell, Shakespeare, Shaw and even Milligan 
who present thought-provoking ideas, often in a 
humorous vein. Apart from Agatha Christie and 
(surprisingly) Enid Blyton, they seldom nominate 
women as favourite authors. Jane Austen, 
Georgette Heyer, Emily and Charlotte Brontë, 
Daphne du Maurier, Anya Seton and Jean Plaidy 
polled a total of 195 votes, only 15 of which came 
from boys. Girls are especially fond of writers of 
their own sex, and among male writers often choose 
those who are credited with insight into the 
behaviour and personalities of women—D. H. 


Lawrence, Shute, Hardy, Bates, Maugham, 
Howard Spring, Gallico. 
As indicated, short stories, humour and 


mystery are enjoyed almost equally by both sexes, 
but, otherwise, patterns of taste are linked with 
predictable sex differences. Boys are strongly 
attached to science fiction, to James Bond 
stories, sport, adventure, crime and detection, 
history and war, and it is the ‘O’ level boys whose 
choices dominate categories like science, current 
affairs, technical books, hobbies, Westerns. Girls 
favour love and romance, historical novels, novels 
with serious themes, legends and mythology, 
social problems, poetry, autobiography. Nothing 
illustrates the sharp sex difference in choices more 
clearly perhaps than the interesting cross-over 
between history (chosen by 44 boys, 16 girls) and 
historical novels (chosen by 45 boys, 154 girls). 
For boys, history may be associated primarily with 
interesting ideas; for girls the historical novel, 
especially as handled by recent writers like 
Heyer, Seton, Plaidy and Golon, has become 
strongly love- and romance-orientated and 
consequently may be linked with several of the 
categories most strongly preferred by girls. How 
far girls’ interest in love and romance and the 
exploration of feeling is related to sentimentality 


one can only speculate. Inglis concluded that 
sentimentality was a marked characteristic among 
the fourth-year girls in his sample, as it was for 
Harpin in the work referred to in the previous 
article on patterns of discrimination in the 
response to prose fiction. 


*O? versus ‘A’ level preferences 

We have already remarked on the evidence of 
maturing sensibilities at work in the progress from 
the ‘©’ to the ‘A’ level group. Among the ‘A’ level 
subjects there is a sharp decline in interest in the 
work of Fleming, Christie, Wells, Shute, Wynd- 
ham, Conan Doyle, Buchan, Verne and Stevenson. 
Conversely, the popularity of more serious authors 
like Hardy, Orwell, Shakespeare, Austen, Stein- 
beck, Hemingway, Greene, Huxley, Tolstoy, 
Joyce, Woolf, Forster, James, T. S. Eliot, 
increases appreciably. The taste for humour, 
legends and mythology, short stories and science 
fiction persists; adventure, love and romance, 
thrillers, detective and horror stories and Westerns 
are rapidly losing their appeal. Bearing in mind 
that there are only 100 each of boys and girls in 
our ‘A’ level sample, one observes how at 18 
novel-reading is becoming centred upon novels 
with serious themes, a category which claims the 
votes of 39 boys, 58 girls. Historical novels, with 
figures of 16 and 36 respectively, runs second. In 
the sixth form poetry and play-reading come more 
into their own, as also do history, the Arts, 
social problems and travel. 

The ‘A’ level pupil’s relative lack of interest in 
books to do with politics or current affairs raises 
an interesting point. Many of these pupils, who 
completed the questionnaire in 1968, are now in 
their third year at university and perhaps 
politically active there. If such is the case, one can 
only infer that a serious interest in politics has 
been for most of them a very recent acquisition. 
Our sixth-form subjects’ almost total lack of 
interest in science also prompts speculation about 
thelikely reaction of Arts sixth-formers generally to 
any proposal for a ‘Q’ level examination, for which 
they would be expected to study mathematics 
or science. Since, of our 200 subjects, only one boy 
included science among his three preferred types 
of reading, one may assume that the implemen- 
tation of such proposals would not be greeted with 
unalloyed pleasure by every sixth-former. Science 
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fiction, yes: science itself, or anything technical, 
no. As Figure 2 indicates, the Arts sixth-former 1s 
not much drawn to reading matter which merely 
contains useful information about unfamiliar 
subjects and he (or she) is not captivated by 
abstractions in which the inter-play of human 
feeling and personality have little part. As many 
people are beginning to suspect, it is possibly the 
absence of these elements in much of the content 
and teaching of science that is a prime cause ofthe 
swing we are witnessing at present towards the 
Arts and social sciences. Sixth-formers may be 
wrong in their judgment of science, but the 
evidence of this survey suggests that this is in fact 
how they judge it. . 
We return to the point, raised in our earlier 
article that, while novel reading is immensely 
popular at both ʻO’ and ‘A’ level, poetry- ei 
play-reading, particularly as ‘O” level activities 
carried out in the classroom, are actively gine : 
by a very large number of pupils. Only one : 
level boy in 11 (and one girl in seven) expresse 
any desire to read more poetry after leaving 
school, and only one boy and one girl in me 
expressed a desire to read plays after ec 
school. Our subjects had no opportunity M NUR 
second part of our questionnaire to express - ie 
hostility to these traditional ingredients 0! 7. 
literature course. A request to nominate d 
erences for authors and types of reading ia 
only the inference of dislike or indifferenc i 
Nonetheless, the information presented in Figure 
1 and 2 confirms that the 16-year-olds’ interest m 
poetry, particularly as leisure reading, 1$ pre! 
ligible. Only seven boys and 15 girls chose pet 
as one of their favourite forms of reading, oni i 
boys and eight girls chose plays (probably t 
committed minority about to enter the Arts a) 
to read English). Even at ‘A’ level, the eee 
among boys for poetry and play reading was for 
more than lukewarm, the numbers Se en 
these categories being eight and 13 respectiv in 
The figures for frequent playreading at 15 ids 
Jenkinson (5 per cent), Scott (4 per cent) A iy 
Lanes (10 per cent) tend to confirm the relia a 
of the figures in the present survey. Inglis APP he 
to have omitted the replies he received to 
relevant question (No. 28) in his survey. fot 
There may in fact be a submerged taste 
play-reading concealed by the large number 
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eee many of them superficially more attrac- 
- ‘ap which our subjects had to choose. The 
: a play, even as an examination text, can be 
au UAR as the figures quoted in our previous 
edi e E The Long and the Short and the Tall and for 
eee hakespeare plays indicated. The pilot 
eei Lun discovered a universal desire to see 
Es : ays performed in the theatre and there is 
- orce in the argument that to find play- 
m in truly satisfying, special reading skills need 
(Tabl owns The list of favourite authors 
C»: cd ) is difficult to present clearly as evidence 
from de or the other on this question. Apart 
MED LAM Shaw in 36th place is the first 
Pee ikely to have been chosen primarily 

amatist, but a number of other authors 


boys and 153 girls in Jenkinson's 15+ sample 
resembled our subjects in that they were drawn 
from selective secondary schools. The 163 boys 
and 100 girls in Scott's 17-year-old sample were all 
able children, as far as is known, though the 703 
boys and the 585 girls in his 15-year-old sample 
were drawn from a wider ability range than their 
English counterparts. Jenkinson and Scott asked 
children whether they read poems out of school, 
using three and four categories respectively for 
classifying answers. Our question asked whether, 
after leaving school, pupils would (1) definitely 
want to read more poetry, (2) might wish to read 
poetry occasionally, (3) never wish to read poetry 
again. By conflating the results of the three 
surveys it is possible to draw up Table 7. 


Table 7: Amount of poetry reading or intention to read poetry (percentages) 


Nose din ie anne e 
NEVER 


Harpy Ever 


Survey AGE OFTEN SOMETIMES 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Jenki 
Soio 15+ 0-5 8 38 61 = s mp Zu 
Yarl 15 3 7 2 45 41 3 
3 Ott and Harpin 15-16 9 15 44-5 57 = = 46-5 28 
Ci 
i 1 4 7 33 38 97 39 2% 16 
30 44 51 54 zs = 19 2 


Y: 7 
arlott and Harpin 17-18 
Site ee ete aaa ALL 


c . 
mae on this list who, though not normally 
recent] S ra dramatists, are writers whose work has 
ini been dramatised for stage, television or 
Hardy. : Eri. Agatha Christie, Orwell, 
Goldin; illitoe, Conan Doyle, Jane Austen, 
cases in’ the Brontés and Graham Greene are 
chosen Point. It is likely that most will have been 
Some a novelists, but it is not impossible that 
Stites ou angee subjects in these circum- 
ns night regard them as playwrights. 

conima in poetry reading, the present survey 
Name} Me other inquiries. have revealed, 
angely. that the 16-year-old’s attitude to poetry is 
Parison: <n of indifference or dislike. Com- 
investi S between our findings and those of other 
ize Pie gegen are difficult because in cach case the 
While th age of the sample differs considerably, 
Significa. e questions on poetry reading differ 
Compare. y in wording. We may however 
major ing with these reservations in mind, three 
ately iries which deal with children approxi- 

quivalent in age and ability. The 171 
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Juxtaposing these results, even in this un- 
polished fashion, raises some interesting points. By 
including a separate category for those who 
‘hardly ever’ read poetry, Scott reduced the size 
of the median category, with the result that there 
was a massive movement toward the negative pole, 
a tendency reflected in replies to the Lanes’ 
simple Yes/No question: “Do you read poetry out 
of school?’ Of the Lanes’ sample of 33 girls aged 
15-16, 23 (70 per cent) answered ‘No’ to this 
question; in Scott’s questionnaire 68 per cent of 
the boys and 48 per cent of the girls used the two 
negative categories. In both Jenkinson’s and our 
own question, the median position offered an 
easy escape route for the uncommitted reader; 
the Scott figures suggest that a good proportion of 
these are ‘hidden negatives’. Even the positive 
answer to our question committed the pupil to 
saying no more than that he was willing to read 
poetry again at some unspecified future time, and, 
since these subjects were all high achievers in 
English, it is not surprising that their percentage 


of positive responses was higher than in the other 
two surveys, particularly at ‘A’ level. By the same 
token a negative response demanded a more 
explicit hostility to poetry than in either of the 
other two surveys. It meant not merely that one 
had actually read no poetry out of school during 
the past month, but that after leaving school one 
did not wish ever to read poetry again. Looked at 
in this way, the number of negative responses, 
particularly among *O' level boys, is disturbingly 
high. 

Jenkinson, observing the ‘unyielding resistance 
to the appeals of poetry’ which prevailed in 
secondary schools in the late 1930s, deplored the 
unsuitable diet of poetry which schools offered to 
children. He speculated whether the work of 
contemporary poets might not play a bigger part 
in the syllabus. In recent years the range of poetry 
offered has increased immensely, modern antholo- 
gies have a welcome physical attractiveness for the 
reader and yet, as we see from a comparison of 
Jenkinson’s figures with ours, the bedrock 
resistance to poetry among boys endures virtually 
unchanged, nor is it negligible among girls, 
except at ‘A’ level. Though the possibility exists 
that some of the writers in the ‘favourite authors’ 
list coming before Keats (the first ‘pure’ poet, in 
57th position)—Lawrence, Hardy, Shakespeare, 
Dylan Thomas and Graves—were nominated as 
poets rather than for their prose or dramatic 
writing, it seems unlikely. 


Conclusion 

In teaching literature to secondary school pupils 
there are both cultural and psychological 
considerations to be borne in mind. We wish to 
extend pupils’ knowledge of their literary 
heritage, to introduce them to some of the best 
that has been thought and written, and at the 
same time to provide a course which is enjoyable 
and relevant to their immediate interests and 
concerns (Yarlott, 1968). Sometimes it is not 
difficult to satisfy both sets of considerations: 
provided that books are carefully chosen and 
sensitively presented, able 16- and 18-year-olds 
will respond enthusiastically, even under pressure 
of a forthcoming examination, to some of the most 
demanding texts in our literature. The GCE 
course, capably taught, undoubtedly widens 
many pupils’ mental and imaginative horizons; 
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it helps them to develop taste and critical 
judgment, and it encourages a desire to go on 
reading. But all too frequently, it seems, our 
present methods of teaching and examining 
English Literature fail to take into account the 
‘consumer’s’ response to the subject. There is à 
tendency to prescribe what ‘ought’ to be read 
without any regard to how the prescription relates 
to the pupil’s immediate interests and concerns 
and to his own reading preferences. Admittedly, 
the pupil's own, possibly immature, tastes are not 
the sole criterion for determining what he should 
read in school, but to disregard these entirely 
is to risk alienating that good will towar = 
literature which manifestly exists in a majority 
of abler pupils, and to risk incurring open hostility 
to the teaching of English. : 1 
For one reason or another the ‘O’ leve 
examination has been under criticism for oa 
time now, and its objectives and procedures = 
overdue for re-appraisal. The criticism meget 
made against the *O' level English literatur 
course in particular is that it stultifies equi 
fails to provide enjoyment. Our findings a at 
that of the three stock elements of the 'O' tev : 
course, the study of prose literature and toa i 
extent dramatic texts, are wholly or party 
immune from this criticism. It is the third elements 
the study of poetry, which produced indifferent of 
negative responses in all but a small minority be 
pupils. One is bound to ask therefore whether k x 
examining boards should continue to deman se 
study of poetry as a compulsory element 1n e 
ʻO’ level examination. If the hope is that 5 
inclusion may arouse a taste for poetry, then ie 
hope is patently unfounded, at least for a c 
of the 16-year-olds we have examined. Poetry, a 
other investigators have shown, is often popular 
junior and middle school forms and there is wigs 
times a resurgence of interest in the sixth en is 
for a majority of fourth and fifth forms it migh i 
better if the study of poetry were made a ieu" f 
or occasional, rather than a compulsory, pon ii 
To enlarge the prose element in the ‘O cae 
syllabus, as an optional alternative to the vag - 
a poetry selection or anthology, would all 
popular move with many English teachers as F 
as with a majority of examination candidates, P 
need it entail any diminution in the quality 


i ion: 
level of response demanded by the examinat 


One would hope that in choosing additional 
texts for this purpose teachers and examiners 
would make conscious and more direct use than 
hitherto of the factual evidence now available 
about pupils’ own reading preferences, tastes and 
discriminations. As the responses to our question- 
naireshow, many ‘O’ level candidates have already 
discovered for themselves the pleasure to be 
gained from reading novels and short stories which 
Present serious themes and ideas, and explore 
human personality and behaviour in some depth. 
They have indicated the sort of qualities in 
literature and the kinds of author whose work 
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appeals to them most strongly. There is a mine of 
valuable information here from which teachers of 
English can devise courses of reading which would 
be not only worth while by the highest critical 
standards but likely to engage the interest of a 
majority of pupils in this age and ability range. 
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CHILDREN RECEIVING REMEDIAL TEACHING IN 
READING 


ASHER CASHDAN!, P. D. PUMFREY and E. A. LUNZER* Department of Education, University of 
Manchester 


Over 1,200 children receiving remedial teaching in reading were studied on ten main variables: IQ; 
chronological age, mental age, initial reading age, reading age after treatment, treatment length, number 
of attendances, percentage attendance, size of teaching group, and improvement. Sex distribution an 
laterality patterns were also examined. . 

The findings of many previous smaller studies were in general borne out. In particular, little relation- 
ship was found between lateral dominance and reading disability or between intelligence as measured an 
reading improvement. Only when groups contained more than six children did group size affect 
progress adversely. Further studies are in hand. 


a na o u a 


Specialist remedial teaching has been provided for remedial teaching. And it is worth emphasizing 
children who are slow to learn to read by most that most of these children had made no progress 
local authorities for some years. Its organization in the preceding year or two. However, later 
varies from the provision of remedial classes under studies introduced a discordant note. Two findings 
the control of the head ofa particular schooltothe emerged: first, follow-up studies showed that the 
use of peripatetic or clinic-based services. treated children did not often maintain their 
Naturally, the progress made by the children so initial improvement; although few actually 
helped is a matter of considerable practical relapsed they did not continue to close the gaP 
as well as theoretical interest. At first sight this | between their chronological and reading ages: 
seems an obvious and easy topic for investigation More surprisingly, control groups of untreate 
by the educational psychologist or further degree ^ children were found to show a later spurt and to 
student, but there are many difficulties. There is catch up with those who had had remedial help. 
great variety in both teaching methods and Typical of this group of studies are Collins (1961); 
rationale and it is often impossible to specify the Lovell (1962, 1963) and Cashdan and Pumfrey 
methods used at all precisely. Selection pro- (1969). Chazan (1967) has published a usefu 
cedures are often unsystematic and unanalysed review. This poorly maintained progress on the 
and diagnostic sophistication is not always very part of children selected for the remedial b s 
high. Still, one might hope at least to justify the of reading seems to suggest that the effect of t i 
work by showing what good progress the treated remedial work is not to change their whole rate e 
children make and that this progress is not just progress but simply to spark off a minor improve 
due to practice on the tests used. ment rather earlier than would otherwise ep 
Early studies, for instance Birch (1948/9), were One might think to rehabilitate the reme E 
quite encouraging; typically children seemed to teacher by arguing that the children they eod 
gain two months in reading age per month of ^ acquire healthier and more positive attitudes á 
reading than the controls and that they may 
keener readers as adults. But this has never been 


x 1 Now Senior Lecturer in Educational Studies, The Open demonstrated very positively in research studies 
niversity. 
2 Now Professor of Education, Nottingham University. both Dunham (1960) and Cashdan and Pumfrey 
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(1969) failed to discriminate between experi- 
mental and control groups on attitude-to-reading 
Scales. 

It must be stressed that nearly all researches in 
this field, including the one to be presented in this 
Er ru have been undertaken with groups of 
Sm e taught for short periods once or twice a 
AUG yan outside teacher. It may well be that 
SEHE remedial classes or other forms of 
€ ^ organization (see Morris, 1966, and for 
= ‘oe type of organization, Clift, 1967) 
ete d quite a different result, and we cannot 
Ebon issue. Nevertheless, local authorities 
ipai sa à in the circumstances to reconsider their 
itrel ; many have already done so. It seemed, 
i Horma a good idea to collect some factual 
bei. ion about the workings ofa large remedial 
Outs: as some contribution to the discussion. 
lorie ina are mainly contemporaneous rather than 
s m inal; but we do hope to follow them up 

nger-term and more specific studies. 


The present study 
tee M taken a number of children receiving 
ee lal education once a week from a peripatetic 
ave € in a densely populated urban area. We 
iura controls and, as yet, no follow-up 
Sum s What we have done is to look ata 
tiomiedi; of variables against the criterion of 
some rai improvement. Our hope is to discern 
and to endencies which can be further explored 
actual provide some factual information about an 
age MS We have looked at all the junior- 
s STER who were being taught in 1964 by 
method, ce staff. We have not controlled the 
children, of teaching used, the selection of the 
taught n, the length of time for which they were 
this or the frequency of testing. The advantages 
high] approach are that our results are not 
heel Special or experimental and they may 
Benera]; € be thought suitable for the drawing of 
Pointe izations to other practical situations and as 
But du in the making of administrative decisions. 
few y € very reality of the situation means that 
P rable are clear-cut. To take one example 
E who made most progress also 
reflect th for rather longer periods. This may 
teachers? € efficiency of the treatment oF the 
Ing cases [oe judgment in discarding unproms- 
- Further analysis of the data might help 
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in teasing out some of these interactions a little 
further. But such analysis has limitations; we 
prefer rather to treat our findings as interesting 
starting points and to examine the more out- 
standing ones in separate, later inquiries. 

: The survey covered all the junior age children 
in a large borough who were being taught at any 
time in 1964 by the remedial staff of 19 teachers. 
The number involved was 1,227—this represents 
two to three per cent of the age group, being 
almost entirely children aged 8;0 to 10511. 
Excellent records were kept and without this the 
research would have been impossible. In fact, the 
record system was specifically established to 


facilitate such research. 


The analysis 
The availability of the Atlas computer (and his 


interest in this) made it possible to use a pro- 
gramme written and developed by E. A. Lunzer. 
This works right through from the raw data to the 
finished product. It provided us with means and 
standard deviations on the whole sample and with 
a correlation matrix. In addition, it sorted out the 
data on each variable into appropriate sub-groups 
worked analyses of variance between these 
groups on each of the other variables as desired. 
This meant that, in addition to being able to 
examine the correlation between IQ and improve- 
ment (or size of teaching group), we could also 
look at the improvement made (or the size of 
group) by children of IQ 70 to 84, 85 to 99, and so 
on, separately, and could thus see more precisely 
where relationships occurred. Where appropriate, 
“2 tests were also worked (making allowance 
when necessary for lack of homogeneity of 


and 


variance). 


The results 

The programme pre 
quantity of information 
80 analyses of variance) 


sented us with a large 
(involving, for example, 
. Only the major results 
will therefore be presented and comment will be 
confined to the more interesting findings. Except 
where otherwise stated, all correlations and mean 
differences discussed in the text are significant at 


the one per cent level. 


Means and Standard Deviations 
The number of children in the analysis is 


usually about 1,200 but a few children were 


Table 1: Means and standard deviations (all ages are expressed in months) 


nn Sas 


IO CA MA RA RA TREATMENT NuMBER OF 95 Group RA 
L———————— FiNAL LENGTH ATTENDANCES ATTENDANCE SIZE IMPROVEMENT 
INITIAL 
Mean 95.8 106-9 102-1 70-5 91:2 11-0 24-7 85-8 5:2 20-6 
SD 19:9 9:9 22-0 147 18:2 6-7 14-7 14-1 2:4 11-7 


dropped on some of the measures owing to 
incompleteness of data. In nearly all cases the IO 
was calculated from the Moray House Picture 
Test for seven-year-olds, but in a very few cases 
other tests were used. We would draw attention 
to the following points: (i) The service’s policy 
was to concentrate on ‘retarded’ children in 
selection for remedial treatment. In fact, only 
151 children had IOs of 115 and over (see com- 
ments on Table 4). (i) The children's mean 
chronological age was just under nine and 
reading age just under six, making them three 
years behind on average. (iii) The final RA shows 
21 months of gain in 11 months of teaching. This 
was a typical result despite the small number of 


that was; ‘final’ figures represent the state of 
affairs in July 1964; ‘improvement’ means the 
difference between initial and final figures (in 
months). 


The Correlatwn Matrix 


We note first that the relationship between 1Q 
and improvement is quite trivial, although pon 
technically significant. This may reflect Uf 
weakness of the Moray House Test and, iaer , 
other workers have found rather higher corre “A 
tions using individual tests. Nevertheless, me tes 
is widely used in conjunction with word reading 


tests to select retarded readers, so it is worth 
dwelling on the low figures obtained. However: 
some allowance must be made for the negative 
correlation (—0-14) between IQ and length © 
treatment. In other words there was a tendency 
for the bright children to improve more quid 
but again, this is only slight. Finally, the sma 

negative correlation between improvement ie 
group size indicates that bigger groups are no 
as successful as smaller ones. 


remedial attendances—between once a week and 
once a fortnight over about a year. (iv) Mean 
treatment length is eleven months. This was 
calculated on the basis of the returns at the end of 
the school year in July but many of the children 
concerned would be continuing under remedial 
treatment in the next school year. In other words, 
‘initial’ figures refer to the tests administered at 
the beginning of remedial treatment, whenever 


Table 2: The correlation matrix 


RA 
I CA MA RA RA TREATMENT NuMBER OF 9f Group 
e V——— —,—————À Fiat LENGTH = ATTENDANCES ATTENDANCE SIZE IMPROVEMENT 
INmIAL 

-10 
IQ —048 0-81 0-51 048 — —0-14 —0-07 016  —002 E 
CA 0-4] 027 015  ——0-02 —0-08 —0-08  —00 0-03 
MA initial 0-63 0-53 — —0-13 —011 010  —002 0.06 
RA 026 — —024 —0-20 0-09 9o: 0-60 
RA final 012 013 oe n 0-49 
"Treatment length 0-76 005 dU 0-53 
Number of attendances paip —0-05 0-08 
94 attendance a —0-12 
Group size A correlation of 0-08 or above 


is significant at the 1% level 


100 


Table 3: Sex distribution 
iY 


N=1,227 Boys (850) Gris (377) 
RA Mean 69:3 73-2 
initial SD 14-5 14-8 
Number of Mean 25:5 22-7 
attendances SD 14-9 14-2 


ee eee 


Sex Distribution 


ee is typical: about two boys to each girl. 
inciden, Is 1s a true reflection of the population 
died E ofreading backwardness is supported by 
iila that, even in this selected group, the 
Righer enn] level of the girls is significantly 
is no an that of the boys. In other words there 
iors iem that the backward girls were 
sought ix looks rather as though they had to be 
oid out. Finally, although the boys made 
great, antly more attendances they did not show 

er improvement. 


1Q Group; 
to p» s the first of the analyses which enable us 
imme diat ueni sub-groups; it demonstrates 
the idis y the usefulness of the breakdown. Fi or 
Shown t ton between IQ, and improvement is 
Performa, be almost entirely due to the poor 
Sof ae of the lowest group. Group 1, with 
to 84, improve less than the others but 


there is no difference between Groups 2, 3 and 4. 
Group 1 have, however, other minor disad- 
vantages. They do not attend as well as the other 
groups; they were taught (for reasons which we 
cannot elucidate) in rather larger groups and they 
attend (probably because of their poor improve- 
ment) for longer periods. Group 4 showed a mean 
backwardness of 19 months. The other groups 
are all more than 23 years backward on average. 
Thus, any selection for ‘retardation’ (e.g. MA— 
RA) is heavily overshadowed by chronological age 
backwardness (CA—RA). 


Chronological Age 

Older children (Groups 3 and 4) show less 
improvement than the others, indicating perhaps 
that they are the harder cases. On the other hand, 
they are duller and they put in fewer attendances. 
Group 4 constitutes a very small number of 
fourth-year children (15), some of whom would 
have been awaiting ESN placement. 


Table 4: IQ groups 
Group 1 2 3 4 
IQ. 70-84 85-99 100-114 115 and over 
N 212 457 379 151 
Improvement 
Mean 18-3 20-7 21-7 21-6 
sD 12-1 12-0 11-0 11-6 
Percentage 
EN 82-8 85-5 87-1 89-3 
SD 15-0 14-1 12-9 13-2 
Mean 
mM 4023 3117 1910 


48-25 
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Initial Reading Ages 

At the commencement of treatment all 
children were given word reading tests, usually 
Burts. Groups 2 and 3 improved most. 
Presumably those with higher reading ages had 
less room for quick improvement, whereas Group 1 
contained many children who were completely 
non-readers and needed considerable help before 
they could start to make measurable progress. 
Groups 2 & 3 made marginally (but significantly) 
more attendances than the other groups. 


Number of Attendances 
Percentage attendance is in effect a measure of 
absence on occasions when the child could have 


had a remedial session. It is noticeable that the 
children who attended more sessions also had a 
higher percentage attendance. This figure may of 
course reflect a tendency for the remedial teacher 
to drop persistent defaulters. There is also à 
consistent trend for those with lowest initial ages 
to attend longest. Not surprisingly, too, the longer 
a child attended the more improvement he made. 
In months, the mean attendance period in Group 
1 was 4-3 and in Group 6, 23:8. The size of Groups 
1 and 2 is high, 586 children in all, with fewer than 
20 attendances. This was partly due to extensive 
slum clearance and re-housing and it was often 
not possible to cater properly for re-house 


Table 5: Chronological age 


Group 1 2 3 " 
CA 8,0—8;11 9,0—9;11 10;0—10;11 11;0 and over 
N 644 345 133 15 
Improvement 
Mean 21-4 20-0 17.8 17:5 
SD 11-7 11-1 9-9 13-2 
IQ 
Mean 99-1 92-5 90:6 72:1 
SD 17-7 21-4 20-5 37.9 


a 


Table 6: Initial reading ages 


Group i a 3 4 5 6 7 
Y 
RA (initial) 4;0—4;5 4;6—4311 5;0—5;5 5:6—5;11 6;0—6;5 6;:6—6;11  7;0 and aye 
N 216 103 153 134 212 170 23 
Improvement Mean 19-8 24-9 22:5 19-8 20-7 20-0 192 
SD 13-7 14-4 12-1 10-9 11-6 10-2 9 


Table 7: Number of attendances 


Group 1 2 3 4 5 6 
er 
Number of attendances 1-9 10-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50 ES a 
N 156 430 321 152 86 
3 

94, attendanci Mean 78-3 85-5 87-6 89-6 86-8 89- 
d ° SD 21-0 14-9 9-1 10-1 9-0 6-9 
Improvement Mean 12- 16-3 22-4 26:3 272 54 

SD 7-7 9-4 10-9 11-1 9-4 


Table 8: Size of teaching group 


Group 1 2 4 5 6 7 
Size of grou 
N p 1 2 4 5 7 yi 
23 102 136 287 224 S d 
Improvement M . 
Mean 22-0 23-0 20-5 21-3 22-4 20-4 7 
SD 10-6 12-3 11-9 11-1 12-3 11-7 19s 


pese en. On the other. hand, some of these 

lows, would have continued to attend in the 

dischar g ycar—and a few would have been 

rat rged deliberately after making particularly 
Pid progress. 


Group Size 

"ia main finding here is quite striking. 

grs ently groups of any size between one and 

there Ow similar improvement, but over seven 

signi Re a distinct fall. The groups did not differ 
cantly in length of attendance. 


Laterality 
we and eye dominance were checked for the 
eft d sample. Seven per cent of the children were 
fully ominant on both measures and 59 per cent 
Sin ane dominant. Mixed laterality is thus 
respond. about 34 per cent. These figures cor- 
(1967) roughly with those found by Clark 
Roma and Belmont and Birch (1965). As the 
omin population incidence of such ‘crossed 
a ondes is at least 25 per cent we can draw few 
may E from the actual incidence, though it 
the cro slightly excessive. On initial reading age 
eis ss-lateral groups show slight inferiority but 
Partic js mo difference in improvement. In 
ular, Group 4, the large group of right 


dominant children, show no specially good 
improvement. 


Discussion 

These results do not help us to solve the really 
difficult questions in this field. Standard devia- 
tions are often quite large—as many workers 
have pointed out, we still do not know why some 
children improve under remedial instruction 
while others remain non-readers. We also do not 
know why so many ‘untreated’ children appar- 
ently recover spontaneously. One problem lies in 
our poor control over different teaching conditions. 
Many so-called ‘untreated’ children may, in fact, 
receive considerable extra attention at school 
while remedial groups are not always in the charge 
of first-rate teachers using the best possible 
methods. In other words, there is some arrogance 
in the assumption that remedial children in 
special groups are always receiving far better help 
than their peers. Beyond this, however, the 
personal, family and school characteristics of good 
and poor responders are still far from being 
adequately defined, let alone investigated. 

In the circumstances, we shall confine our- 
selves to setting down what seem the most 
significant findings of our survey, with fairly brief 


comments on each: 


Table 9: Laterality 


Group 2 3 4 

uera LAME REDE TIRE Ra 
cun veo mn om € ou 
emm Cm do m: wo m" 


(F not significant) 


(i) As measured, IQ proved to be unrelated to 
any real extent to improvement. Recent com- 
ments by Vernon (1969) and researches such 
as that of Curr and Hallworth (1965) cast 
considerable doubt on the validity of the concept 
of retardation—the idea that children who 
*underfunction' in relation to their mental age are 
somehow more promising or more deserving than 
those who are simply behind in relation to their 
chronological age. It may well be that one cannot 
expect quick improvement from a generally dull 
child with an IQ of something like 70; on the 
other hand, there seems no good reason to select 
as general policy children with IQs of 105 or even 
120 rather than those who function at about 90. It 
could be that the former group might have 
specific and fairly intractable problems, whereas 
the latter simply need fairly general environmen- 
tal stimulation. But this is pretty speculative and 
probably the most one can say at the moment is 
that despite the general correlation between IQ. 
and attainment, some children find learning to 


read difficult, irrespective of their measured 
intelligence. 


(ii) Lateral dominance and crossed laterality 
were not found to matter very much. We are 
inclined to accept the view of Belmont and Birch 
(1965) that orientation difficulties (what they call 
‘lateral awareness’) are more important in the 
poor reader than questions of dominance. Poorly 
established dominance—that is, where preference 
fluctuates—is also probably worth further investi- 
gation. 

(iii) If we could trust it, the finding on group 
size would be of particular interest. Specialist 
remedial work is sometimes carried out indi- 
vidually, sometimes with twos, sometimes with 
groups of four and so on. We find that short-term 
progress is not adversely affected until the groups 
become larger than six—some of the survey 
children were in groups as big as sixteen. But we 
have to admit that selection factors were in no way 
controlled (though the service’s general policy was 
to work in groups of four to six). Still, without 
being cynical, it seems to us unlikely that the 
typical decision-making process whereby a child 
is taken individually or put into a larger group is 
often much more sensitive or sophisticated or, to 
be precise, more valid than crude allocation by 
using measures such as IQ, initial reading age, 
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chronological age, and so on. In other words, if 
we had valid criteria for deciding the ideal size 
of group in which to put a particular child, we 
could make meaningful decisions. But, for the 
present, we feel more inclined to rely on our 
survey finding and to suggest that any size of 
group up to six may be equally satisfactory. But 
it could be argued that as children in the smaller 
groups (say, ones and twos) did as well as those n 
‘sixes’ they must have been well selected and that 
in these ‘larger’ groups they would have been the 
‘failing’ children. 

(iv) Gain in reading age (21 months in. 11 
months of teaching) is very reasonable considering 
the wide range of children and teachers (19 in all) 
and the variety of settings in which the teaching 
was carried out. But, as we have already stressed, 
this is purely short-term and follow-up might well 
confirm the unencouraging findings of other 
smaller-scale studies. 


Conclusions 

Further statistical analysis of the existing data 
might elucidate some of the findings a little 
further. For instance, if attendances were held 
constant the correlation between IQ and improve 
ment would probably rise a little. But it 55 
unlikely that such analyses would make any major 
further contribution to our understanding. What 
we intend to do instead, and have in fact made 
some beginnings at, is to carry out three further 
types of study. First, we are carrying out a fuller 
and more sophisticated analysis on a subsequent 
year's remedial work, and hope as onc result O 
this to be able to check our present findings. Then: 
we propose to carry out a follow-up study, some 
five years later, of the children in our 
survey sample. Extensive re-housing may pee 
this very difficult—a feasibility study is at presen 
in hand. Finally, we would like to carry out ed 
studies in greater depth. Social variables, such a 
family composition, might be worth looking at an 
the findings on laterality, though negative; 5 
suggest further avenues of inquiry. We did, in fact 
include one measure of family composition 1n the 
current study, though we have not reported this 
here, the only finding of note being that ‘later 
children showed greater backwardness in init! 
reading age than did only children or eldest ones: 

This study is presented in no spirit of providi”: 


new discoveries or unusual insight but rather in 
the hope that the somewhat unusual availability 
of records covering such a large number of junior 
children in the live context of a working service 
would make it possible both to provide meaningful 
information and to highlight areas for further 
Investigation, some of which we are now pursuing. 
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TEACHER TRAINING AND SCHOOL PRACTICE 


T. DERRICK Postgraduate School of Studies in Research in Education, University of Bradford 


A SAMPLE of 357 students from two colleges of education selected some personal qualities which they 
considered necessary for successful attainments in their colleges and in their practice schools. They 
also selected certain problems which they had experienced in either of these institutions. Colleges gave 
rise to more problems than practice schools, and ‘professional’ problems were more numerous than 
‘social’ ones. Colleges required comparatively more ‘individualistic’ personal qualities than practice 
schools, and schools required more qualities slanted towards ‘society’s’ well-being. 


————— ee ee i oN ERRAT 


Edith Cope (1970), in her review of teacher 
training and school practice, devotes a section to 
examining the literature on students’ attitudes to 
the above two parts of the course: 

‘All that can be said from a review of previous 
research is that school practice, though rousing 
strong negative feelings, is a highly valued part of 
professional training.’ (p. 93.) She considered that 
the total result of research had been of disappoint- 
ing value, mainly because the priorities had been 
wrong. 

‘What would be of value. . . would be inquiries 
which revealed the value systems operating within 
groups, threw light on the situational characteris- 
tics which might account for changes in teaching 
behaviour, and explored the desirable directions 
of change.’ 

The investigation reported in this article was 
focused on the last two of these objectives. It was 
undertaken to determine students’ perceptions of 
the kind of behaviour required for their success in 
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colleges, practice schools, an ‘ideal’ college, and an 
‘ideal’ practice school, and the problems expert" 
enced in college and schools. 


Method 

The sample population was composed of the 
second year intake of one college of education an 
the third year of another, both in Yorkshirc. The 
numbers involved were 180 and 177 students 
respectively. -—" 

Fourteen aspects of behaviour, c.g. ‘willing > 
‘tolerant’, etc., were measured by a seven-steP 
scale and identified in each case at the tW? 
extremes of the scale by differing adjectives; eg: 
‘willing’ /‘unwilling’, etc. The fourteen on 
were willing/unwilling, tolerant/intolerant, tra 
tional/progressive, intellectual/practical, ear 
scientious/not conscientious, informal /form? 
idealistic/realistic, ^ critical/uncritical, Pel 
flexible,  independent/submissive, _ sociab íi 
unsociable, unsympathetic/sympathetic, humo 
ous,/humourless, conforming/non-conformin8 
These adjectives were selected by postgradua™ 
course members who were full-time teachers e 
colleges of education or schools. The situation 
adjectival scale, rather than the more gener d 
semantic differential scale was used, since it pcs 
thought that this type would reflect more heir 
sitively the behavioural changes and t 


sj x a a ce cR: ing 
desirable direction in related institutions show 
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ee es characteristics. The instrument 
ohh with the incidence of students’ 
ES s consisted of a check list of 21 problems 

cted by the same course members. The 
problems selected were: 


l. the attitude of the college staff/head 
teacher; 


- feeling lonely at work; 

* worry over money; 

* pressure of work; 

- worry about your speech; 

- the attitudes of other students; 

- feeling you are not learning much; 


the thought of going back to college/ 
school; 


ANA fF C h2 


9. restrictions and rules; 

10. sense of not measuring up to what is 
required of you; 

11. worries about dress and appearance; 

12. being uninterested in the work you are 
doing; 

13. feeling shy or awkward; 

14. unsatisfactory accommodation; 

15. feeling lonely in the evenings/weck-ends; 

= lack of guidance in the work you are doing; 

* Worry about your future career; 

18. problems with girl friend; 

19. Problems with boy friend; 

20. difficulty in coping with your work; 


21. ; z z 3 
Worries about social relationships. 


foe _ the problems were concerned with 
Pers sional’ preoccupations and half with 
Onal/social ones. 
Views, en d testing of the students’ anonymous 
Quireq e the behaviour they thought was re- 
*Xperienc "e and on the anxieties they had 
College st = was carried out in colleges, with 
The aff supervising the testing. 
aspects of behaviour instrument was 


completed for four institutions by each student in 
the light of the opinions he had of the behaviour 
required of him in these four environments: (1) 
his college, (2) his practice schools, (3) his ‘ideal’ 
college, and (4) his ‘ideal’ practice school, in that 
order. (Warr and Knapper, 1968—scale sequence 
not important to subject response.) 

The problem instrument was checked in the 
light of his experiences in his college and his 
practice schools. 

At the same testing the following personal 
information was requested for each respondent: 
sex and course age range—infant, infant/ 
junior, junior, junior/secondary, and secondary. 
Courses were grouped into three categories: 
infant + infant/junior; junior + junior/secondary 
and secondary. The last category was rather 
specialized and consisted of only 28 students. It 
was omitted when course age range comparisons 


were being made. 


Analysis of data 

‘Problems’ were examined over all the sample, 
and then comparisons made within age groups 
and course groups. 

‘Behaviour’ was examined over all the sample, 
but not within age groups or course groups since 
this was not possible with the resources at hand. 


The fourteen aspects of behaviour 

Distributions were compiled and medians 
calculated for all fourteen aspects of behaviour 
in the four institutions: in college, in school, in 
‘deal’ college, and in ‘ideal’ school. 

Each aspect of behaviour was then given the 
name of one of its two opposing adjectives—that 
particular adjective which was the nearer of 
the two to the median score for that scale. For 
instance, thescale *idealistic' (Score 1) to ‘realistic’ 
(Score 7) had a median score of 4:24, and this 
aspect of behaviour was then called ‘realistic’ in 
order to illustrate the trend of the median and for 
urposes. Such a procedure, however, 


shorthand p 
could only be adopted without confusion ifthe 
medians for "idealistic/realistic! in all four 


institutions were nearer the same adjective. This 
was indeed the case on this and all other 13 
aspects of behaviour. There was one marginal 


case of inconsistency out of the 56 measurements: 
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Tuerpretations 
prm in medians of the order of 0:35 
by the Büm T. be highly significant when tested 
Concernin est. This test makes no assumptions 
gives wei ie qual intervals within the scale nor 
that of Fee o any differences in score beyond 
individuals aa S must be noted, however, that 
item because edt anged their scorcs on the same 
extreme cm ifferent institutions rarely made 
interval, s: changes were mostly of one 
Si , 
TSH was an investigation into change and 
selected fy ty, and since the above items were 
Were on nk mee course members, who 
assumption lecturers and teachers, on the 
*tween col] hat the items _were discriminants 
that larg edi "o and school, it was not surprising 
cd ifferences were actually found. 
are the ig differences, in a practical sense, 
Usually an gest ones. Statistical significance 1s 
Practitione, end product to the researchers; to the 
M™portan, r it is only one component of practical 
the neg d Pe For instance, from this evidence, does 
any future. humour? require to be considered in 
Ndepende, Schon compared to the call for more 
doy tfal " in colleges and schools? It is very 
« There js need be considered as a priority. 
depen 2o reason to assume, however, that 
only mai ence’ or any of those other items are the 
Whi m discriminants. A further investigation 
el poa ask students, instead of staff, to 
Pob discriminating items of behaviour 
jq Bons, » would provide useful parallel 
1th 
a lene t degree of seriousness did the students 
RE Sires 1 check lists? This cannot be assessed; 
udent 1owever, no spoiled papers and only 
intery, marked all his/her 56 items on the 
shy - of the scales. . 
eni ps affected by their college en- 
e figs, PEE answers biased med 
"pleted a 1967)? In other words, dh S 
ools h he questionnaires in pap schools, 
need; ave got off more lightly? This is a 
ing experimental investigation to 


ect 


Sc] 


0 g 

Mpariso ne 
es 
be 
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expected, that there is the greatest difference in 
Comparison 1, with Comparison 4 next in rank 
order. Comparison 4 (School) has a greater 
difference on the whole than Comparison 3 
(College), and this characteristic is again evident 
in the sub-totals 018/052 in Comparison 5. 


Comparison 1; colleges compared to practice school's 

The numbers in brackets refer to the items'rank 
orders of sizes of differences between median 
scores of the students when in various institutions. 

Between actual colleges and practice schools the 
students produced large differences in behaviour 
which they felt called upon to make. There were 
seven items of behaviour on the scale with at least 
one full step or interval of scale of difference: 

In School, one had to be more realistic, (2) 
practical, and (7) conforming, than in college. 

In College, one had to be more (3) independent, 
(4) critical, (5) progressive, and (6) informal, than 
in school. 

Overall, only ‘humorous’, ‘sociable’, 
‘flexible’ behaviour showed little difference. 
College seemed to call especially for ‘individualis- 
tic’ qualities and school for those arising from 
society; this can also be hypothesized with some 
justification in the following comparisons. 


and 


Ideal college compared to ideal school 


al college one would require to be 
t than in the 


2: 


Comparison 

In the ide: 
more (1) critical and (2) independen 
ideal school. 

In the ideal practice 
to be more (3) realistic an. 
ideal college. 

The major differ 
and, as one would expect, sma 
than those in Comparison 1, 


school one would require 
d (4) practical than in the 


ences here are fewer in number 
ller in degree, 


Actual colleges compared with ideal ones 

1 college would require more of the 
s of behaviour than do colleges 
today: (1) independent, (2) critical, (3) pro- 
gressive, and (4) less conforming. These major 
differences here are smaller in degree than in 


Comparison 2. 


Comparison 3 : 
The idea 


following item: 


Comparison 4; Actual practice schools compared with 


ideal ones. : 
The ideal school would require more of the 


following items of behaviour than do schools Problem check-list 


today: (1) progressive, (2) independent, (3) less Table 2 shows the frequency with which each of 
conforming, (4) informal, (5) critical and (6) less the 21 problems on the check-list was checked by 
practical. These major differences are quite large. the sample of 357 students. 

Comparison 5: A table calculated to show the institution Interpretation 

which has to change the more, aspect by aspect, in order to ‘Professional problems, such as ‘pressure of 
attain ‘ideal’ status. work’, appear much more frequently than do 


Schools require to change their demands on the ‘social ones, such as ‘problems with friends’, 
following items of behaviour much more than in each institution, and colleges give rise to more 
would colleges: (1) + (2) more progressive and problems in this list than do practice schools. 
more informal, and (3) less practical, and (4) less Some of the most common problems, such as 


conforming. ‘pressure of work’ and ‘lack of guidance’, would 
Colleges would require to change less than require quite simple investigation by the staff. 
schools on most items. The desire by students for If one may compare these results with Com- 


more ‘individualistic’ behaviour would be felt parison l'sitems of behaviour, and this is not quite 
more by the practice schools than by the colleges, justifiable, it appears that the *individualistic' 
if they were each to attain their "ideal" status in behaviour required by college may be related to 
students’ eyes. increased problems, in this list, for the student. 


Table 2: Frequency list of problems checked by students, for college and for practice schools 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


RANK OF Cope 
PROBLEM NUMBER OF DESCRIPTION OF PROBLEM COLLEGE ScuooL Cors 
iN Cor. 6 PROBLEM 449 
1 4 Pressure of work 229  ** 179 408 
2 10 Sense of not measuring up to what is required ofyou 122 si 157 279 
3 3 Worry over money 143  *** 92 235 
4 16 Lack of guidance in the work you are doing 121 94 215 
5 1 The attitude of the college staff/head teacher 109 92 201 
6 7 Feeling you are not learning much 172 *** — ]4 186 
2 17 Worry about your future career ]I5 m: 70 185 
8 8 The thought of going back to college/school 126 =s 51 177 
9 12 Being uninterested in the work you are doing ]50  *** 11 161 
10 20 Difficulty in coping with your work 85 * 56 141 
1 6 The attitudes of other students 52 ** 84 136 
121 18 Problems with girl friend 20 * 8 28 
13} 19 Problems with boy friend 51 ** 24 75 
14 9 Restrictions and rules 55  ** 32 87 
15 13 Feeling shy or awkward 47 30 71 
16 21 Worries about social relationships 4 * 24 65 
17 15 Feeling lonely in the evenings/week-ends 36 * 20 56 
18 11 Worries about dress and appearance 18 22 40 
19 5 Worry about your speech 17 22 39 
20 14 Unsatisfactory accommodation 16 15 31 
21 2 Feeling lonely at work 19 15 34 
Total number of problems checked 1744  *** 1112 2856 
Mean number of problems per student 49 3-1 8-0 


ol 
The significance of the differences in the number of students checking problems experienced in college compared to scho' 


was examined by Chi-square and levels of significance listed as * (P<0-05), ** (P<0-01), and *** (P<0-001). 
+ Weighted ratio 357/63 for the men and 357/294 for women. 
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Table 3: i 
able 3: Frequency list} of problems checked by men* and by women, for college and for schools 


oi g " 
rom PROBLEMS IN COLLEGE PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL Coruwws 24-3 
er Men Women Men Women Men Women 
(Ratio) (Ratio) (Ratio) 
10 61 ** 109 84 ** 139 pon 
3 173 *** 106 107 * 380 * 15 
i 2 m 69 280 *** 175 
1 107 * 69 
17 84 ** 52 
12 tes: * 15 
9 89 =+ 36 5] ** 2i 140 *** 57 
Total 21 problems with 
men’s frequencies 
weighted 294/63 1528 *** 1929 1068 ** 956 2591 *** 2295 
Mean of weighted 
frequencies 52 45 3-6 3-2 8:8 7:8 
* 
* Number of men in sample = 63, Number of women = 294. 


he . 
men's frequency numbers have 


been increased in this table by a factor of 294/63. 


[9] : 
T Only those problems with the largest sex differences have been listed. 


ic "Table 3 it appcars that these men have 
hem more problems than their female collea- 
d Rog they experience a wider range of 
You. both in school and in college. 
under nger Child Course students felt they were 
colles more pressure of work in schools than their 
e ga did. The other two problems differences 
n quite small numbers of students. 


Conclusions 

o " s 

"hai were seen by their students as requiring 

School; ualistic' qualities of behaviour, while their 
5 made demands for qualities more neces- 


Table 4: Frequency list} of problems of each sex in c 


sary for ‘society’s’ well-being, such as conforming, 
practical and realistic behaviour. 


From an examination of a desirable direction 


of change, schools would need to change more 
radically and extensively than colleges, becoming 
especially more progressive and informal and less 
practical and conforming. The desire for more 
‘individualistic’ behaviour generally, by students, 
would be felt more by schools than by colleges i: 
this need were to be met. 
Colleges gave rise to m 
students than did their practi 
*professional problems such as ‘pressure 


ore problems for their 
ce schools and 
of work’ 


ollege compared to schools 


le UE MAL LL 


Problem MEN WOMEN 
Number College School College School 
3 106 * 69 
7 jig = 5 148 *** 13 
17 92 ** 52 
8 121 ** 56 100 *** 39 
12 163: *** 9 Lis ee 9 
6 4] ** 68 
19 49 ** 24 


Doo 


When men have problems 
tutions; women may escape 
change institutions- Problems 

+ Only the problem 
have been listed. 
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s with the larger co! 


these tend to occur in both insti- 
from their problems when they 
7, 8 and 12 affect sexes similarly. 


llege/school differences 


Table 5: Frequency list} of problems checked by younger/older children courses for 
college and schools 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Problem PROBLEMS IN COLLEGE PROBLEMS IN SCHOOLS Coruwss 24-3 
Number Younger Older Younger Older Younger Older 
Course Course Course Course Course Course 
(ratio) (ratio) (ratio) 
of 294/156 
4 98 v 79 
8 12 34 
9 14 37 9 20 23 57 
Total for 21 problems 
with younger course 
weighted 294/156 751 812 535 * 609 1281 ** 1421 


Number of Younger Course students — 156 
Number of Older Course students — 294 


t Only those problems with the largest course differences have been listed 


appeared much more frequently than ‘social’ ones, 
such as ‘problems with friends.’ 

It is tempting, but perhaps unprofitable in this 
design, to consider the ‘social-centred’ behaviour 
demands of schools with the few social problems 
experienced by students, and the ‘individualistic’ 
demands of colleges with the many professional 
problems experienced. It seems that the direction 
of change in behaviour desired by students would 
not bea soft option for them. 

There are incipient signs in this investigation of 
compartmentalization and lack of communication 
all round. Our experienced lecturers and school 
teachers were able to select items and problems 
which indeed discriminated between colleges and 
schools, but the colleges gained on the behaviour 
swings and the schools on the problems round- 
abouts; this was not hypothesized at all. 

In practice, students’ preferences are not 


automatically educational necessities, but schools 
might attempt to become more tolerant of 
‘individualistic’ staff behaviour in student teachers 
or at least understand the desire for it. 

In return, colleges might look at student 
problems more perceptively than they do. It is 2 
sad finding that institutions which are, or have 
been in loco parentis find themselves compared thus 
unfavourably with the outside world of the 
practice schools of their students. 
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A WIDENING GAP BETWEEN STUDENTS OF 


SCIENCE AND ARTS 


F. ; 
MUSGROVE University of Manchester 


A QUE . ‘ " 
fuh aa was used to investigate students' conceptions of an ideal university when they began 
student rd ar and again two years later. The results indicated that over a two-year period the 
sized those chan heir attention on the academic aspects of university life and progressively de-empha- 
sre. ae : acteristics which are not central to success on a degree course. This process of focusing or 
inven, . E among students in all fields of study. At the same time there was a process of 
Peper ie educational values of scientists and technologists on the one hand, and arts and social 
udents on the other. These two groups moved apart during the two-year period in their 


concept; . 2 è 
€ption ofan ideal university. 


T 
i digas that occur in university students 
little Sys : Course of their education have received 
nowled ematic study in England. Changes in 
Measured nt understanding are thought to be 
Social y formal examinations; changes in 
Bicip rentis and skills, in political and 
assessed Á values and attitudes have not been 
Courses ‘Oa ae are made that particular 
QUences fo curricula have a variety of conse- 
Ssump i students personal development. These 

meri ns still await examination. 

Newcomb work in this field is well established. 
examined s (1943) pioneer study at Bennington 
Ships inc = influence of inter-personal relation- 
Ore p ollege on changing values and attitudes. 
(Gag, ly the Cornell Study of Values 
attitų, dinal 1960) has been concerned with 
An intensi change in 11 university institutions. 
Hong) ive study of change in students’ educa- 
600 a was made at Cornell with more than 
Narrow, € students. Over a two-year period they 
TE their concern to primarily academic 
ingia Were asked in 1950 and again in 1952 
Possible ope the emphasis they placed on six 
relate, Objectives of a university education: these 
tation w academic learning, vocational prepa- 
Problemy aal skills, knowledge of world 
> moral development, and preparation 
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for a happy marriage. Academic learning 
received greater emphasis, but vocational 
preparation and social skills received less. 

These trends occurred ‘not only in Cornell’s 
College of Arts and Sciences, where emphasis on a 
basic general education is prevalent; the pattern 
appeared as well in the College of Engineering, 
where emphasis on general education is less 
widespread, and where the majority of students 
stress vocational training in college over all 
other educational aims . . . In short, while it is 
true that the campuses offer a wide range of 
possible educational values for the American 
college student, it is also true that something 
occurs in the college years that encourages and 
reinforces an academic point of view and that is 
less nurturing of the vocational approach to 
education . . . The college years, moreover, 
sharply undermine any tendency to assert that 
non-academic educational goals are of principal 


importance.’ 


The Inquiry 
Changes in the educational values of students at 


the University of Bradford have been investigated 
in three stages. In 1965-66 48 students drawn 
from the four-year degree course and from the 
four main academic areas were interviewed. 


Each interview lasted for two hours, and the 
student was asked about his notion of an ideal 
university and about the characteristics of Brad- 
ford as he had experienced and perceived them. 
The questionnaires used in the inquiry reported 
below were based on statements made about the 
ideal university. (When making these statements 
students frequently referred to Oxford and 
Cambridge, the well established civic universities 
and the completely new foundations of the last 
decade. They appeared to have quite sharply 
defined images of these different categories of 
university.) 

No statement was used as a questionnaire item 
unless it had been mentioned by at least half of 
those interviewed. The items are verbatim 
statements and, while they were clearly meaning- 
ful and unambiguous to the students in the 
context of their own university, might not have the 
same significance for students elsewhere. But on 
re-test two years later, the students were still in the 
same university, and the comparison is between 
the significance attached to the same statements in 
the same context at different periods of time. 

Freshmen entering the University of Bradford 
in October 1966 were asked to complete the 
questionnaires as a means of discovering their 
educational values. The distribution of educa- 
tional values among these freshmen has been 
previously described (Musgrove, 1968). This 
paper reports a follow-up study of the same 
students after they had been two years in the 
University (1966-68), and examines the changes 
that had occurred. The total number of students 
was 433 (403 men, 30 women). One hundred and 
thirty-four were in departments of arts and social 
science, 299 in departments of science and tech- 
nology. Fifty-nine of the latter had spent periods 
in industry on a ‘thin-sandwich’ degree course. 

The instrument used in 1966 and again in 1968 
was a questionnaire which asked students to rate 
on a five-point scale 25 characteristics of an ideal 
university. Each characteristic was rated: 1. Abso- 
lutely essential 2. Important but not essential 
3. Of only moderate importance 4. Of little 
importance or 5. Of no importance at all. 


Results 
The interviews carried out in 1965-66 had 
indicated that students of science and technology 
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differed markedly in their educational values 
from students of modern languages and the social 
sciences. There appeared to be a trend toward a 
more extreme divergence of values in the senior 
years. 

Twelve randomly selected students were inter- 
viewed from each of the University’s four boards 
of studies; engineering, natural sciences, life 
sciences, and social sciences. They were asked 
whether students in different academic areas 
appeared to be pursuing different educational 
objectives. This question elicited generally critical 
comments from social science students about their 
fellow students in the science and engineering 
areas, and vice versa. Students of science and 
engineering were seen as socially conformist, 
docile, career-orientated, learning their subjects 
by rote rather than independent thought, without 
interest in people, and too heavily timetabled to 
develop any social life outside their immediate 
study programmes. Students of social science were 
seen by the scientists and technologists as largely 
incomprehensible (whose purposes at the Univer- 
sity were quite unclear), idle, exhibitionist, and in 
soft options which made negligible intellectu 
demands. 

Numbers were too small to establish whetl 
the gap between scientists and social scientists was 
greater in the later year groups, although there 
seemed to be a trend in that direction. The 
questionnaire study was designed to reveal more 
precisely whether such a trend existed. 

The picture that emerges from the question- 
naire study is of general stability of education 
values: the majority of items were rated similarly 
in 1968 and 1966. But when the ratings made !? 
1966 were compared with the ratings by the same 
students, two years later, a process of 'con" 
vergence’ or focusing on central academic 
objectives was apparent. Six out of the 25 items 
were given less emphasis after two years 
students throughout the University. (A list of e 
items is given in the Appendix.) There were ? 
significant variations on these items among 
different student categories, for example, males 
and females, social science and engineering 
students, students who had had periods in industry 
and those who had not. The six de-emphasize€ 
items refer either to vocational preparation oT : 
social and interpersonal skills and experience? 


her 


Tabl iv ; i Sai 
Es ed E v iia items which were significantly ^ considerable weight. Five of the items were still 
ized and shows the percentage of the rated ‘Absolutely essential or ‘Important but 


433 5 S z 
mou A" gave a high rating (1 or 2) in not essential’ by more than 70 per cent of the 
n k students, and the sixth by almost 70 per cent. 


Altho r i 
MI ena there was a swing throughout the — De-emphasis is relative to the very considerable 
y against vocational preparation, it was weight attached to these characteristics two years 


signi : : 
Ae greater among arts and social science carlier. 
nts. i 
There was change in some sub-groups which 


The six i " i ‘ i 
end ee items listed in Table 1 received a did not occur throughout the entire population of 
high e emphasis, but even after two years a students. Students of science and technology gave 
Proportion of the students still gave them significantly less emphasis to the item: ‘Has 


Table 1: Characteristics "— throughout the university 1966-1968 
— 433) 


ee... EMEN I ee 


o, Raro % RATING 


(a ITEM AND Per Cent GIVING o 
) GREATER Ewrnasis (b) Less EMPHAsts (c) Tue SAME EMPHASIS 1 OR 2 IN 1 oR 2 1N 
zt P 1966 1968 
1, i . 
rey LES a wide education around a student's special subject 
'5 (b) 43-3 (c) 43-9 —8:7 0-01 92-2 7941 
2 
rage good community spirit 
2-4 (b) 42-2 (c)453 —83 0-01 89-3 757 
8. j 
Provides opportunities for improving students’ social skills and 
confidence 
(a) 16:2 (b) 40:2 (c) 49:6 —6-6 0-01 86:7 72-2 
4. n 
ri vidas practical training in industry or other organizations 
175 (b)35-6 (c) 46-9 —54 0-01 85:9 724 
3. I 
tiog cerned with preparing students for a vocation or occupa- 
" (a) 14:8 (b) 35:3 (c) 49-9 —55 0-01 89-0 78:3 


Provi : : . g 
flow eunt of opportunity for informal discussions with 
—3:3 0-01 751 67-8 


(a) 22-6 (b) 34:7 (c) 42:7 


TMcNemar's critical ratio for correlated data. 


Table 2: Emphasis on vocational preparation 


EMPHASIS 
STUDENTS Greater Less Same 
Science and Technolo; 
(N = 299) ü E 15-4% (46) 27-7% (83) 56-9% (170) 
Arts and Social Sci 
(N 2s 134) xd 13:495 (18) 52-3% (70) 34-3% (46) 


chi-square — 25:31 d.f. = 2 P<0-01 
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Table 3: Items given greater emphasis by sandwich course students 
(N = 59) 


ITEM AND PER Cent GIVING 
(a) GREATER (b) Less 


still at school 


(a)23-7 (b) 8-5 (c) 67-8 


from its own region or locality 
(a) 47-4 (b) 16-9 (c) 35-6 


(c) Same EMPHASIS 


Treats students as if they’re grown up, not as if they’re 


Takes students from all over the country, and not mainly 


z P 
+2-06 0-05 
+2-93 0-01 


students who are, for the most part, of good social 
standing and background’ (z=—3-68 P<0-01). 
They gave little weight to the item initially 
(only 10-4 per cent rated it 1 or 2 in 1966): they 
gave still less weight in 1968 (when 3-5 per cent 
rated it 1 or 2). (Only 7-0 per cent of the social 
science students gave this item a high rating in 
1966, 1-2 per cent in 1968.) 

There was significantly greater emphasis by 186 
men in eight science and technology departments 
on the item: ‘Provides plenty of opportunity to 
meet the opposite sex’ (z= -- 5-2 P<0-01). These 
were departments in which less than one-third of 
the students were females; no such change 
occurred in departments with a higher proportion 
of females. Those students of science and engineer- 
ing who had been into industry for a period of 
training placed significantly more emphasis on the 
items given in Table 3. 

Female students, predominantly modern lin- 
guists, tended to de-emphasize those characteris- 
tics which are perhaps associated with new-style 
(Sussex and Essex-type) universities. Table 4 
shows the items to which they attached less 
emphasis after two ycars at Bradford. 

The second process apparent from the analysis 
of responses is one of divergence between the 
students of science and technology on the one 
hand, and of arts and social sciences on the other. 
In 1966 these two groups of students differed 
significantly on only two of the 25 items (and 
differed at a level approaching statistical signi- 
ficance on a further two). In 1968 they differed 
significantly on nine items, and differed at a level 


just short of statistical significance on a further 
three. 
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Table 4: Items de-emphasized by female students 
(N = 30) 


ee EI eet A ee 


IrEM AND Per Cent GIVING P 
(a) GREATER (b) Less (c) SAME Empnasis 


aa WU Ce ae (UIT See eee  Re 
1. A good deal of teaching in 
small tutorial groups 

(a) 3-3 (b) 30-0 (c) 66-7 

Is in a parkland or rural 
setting 

(a) 13-3 (b) 40-0 (c) 46-7 
Provides an opportunity to 
meet people of different 
backgrounds 

(a) 10-0 (b) 53-3 (c) 36-7 
Has students who have inter- 
esting views and ideas 

(a) 13-3 (b) 56-7 (c) 30-0 


0-05 


—2-98 0-01 


—2.83 0-01 


These differences are in the direction that 
common sense suggests with the exception 
perhaps, of the item concerning ‘the relevance x 
learning to the real world’. Scientists and pa 
nologists give this considerable emphasis, bu! 
arts and social science students give it still more 

Table 6 shows the difference between these w 
broad student groups after two years. While mos 
of the difference is once again in the expecté 
direction, the greater emphasis now give? . 
scientists and technologists to ‘improving $002 
skills and confidence’ perhaps reflects their use e 
the University for professional socialization. 


Discussion ‘cal 
It may be the case that the technolog 

universities suffer in an acute form from a V2 the 

gap between students (and perhaps staff) in 


Table 5: Different emphases by science and technology students and arts and social science students on entry 


Per CENT 
RANKING 
Ira» lor2 C.R. P 
l. Is concerned with the relevance of learning to the real world 
Arts and Social Science (N = 85) ae 
Science and Technology (N = 260) 77:3 2:63 90r 
2. Provides plenty of opportunity for participation in political clubs S 
Arts and Social Science (N = 85) 295 
do Science and Technology (N — 260) 25.8 3-48 0-01 
- Provides practical training in industry or other organizations 
Arts and Social Science (N = 85) eo 
* Science and Tola (N == 260) 87-7 1:77 PO-05 = 1-96 
Bes sii 
s Piivides plenty of opportunity for cultural activities 72.9 
1 s F E E n 
rts and Social Science (N — 85) 62-3 1:78 P0-05 = 1-96 


Science and Technology (N — 260) 


Table 6; Different emphases by science and technology students and arts and social science students after two 


years 
Sa eS ME ERU EE E EE ed ee 
Per CENT 


RANKING 
ITEM SONN LEE. To 
l. Gives you the opportunity to do a considerable amount of work on your own diio 
«Arts and Social Science (N = 85) 84-1 1-96 0-05 
US Science and Technology (N — 260) Der 
* Provides practical training in industry or other organizations 52-9 
Arts and Social Science (N = 85) 78-8 4-64 0-01 
3 Science and Technology (N = 260) 
* Has students who have interesting views and ideas 77:7 
Arts and Social Science (N = 85) 3-5 2-42 0-05 
4 Science and Technology (N = 260) ; ical 
© Is concerned with learning for its own sake, without regard for its practic: 
applications 20-0 
Arts and Social Science (N = 85). 9-2 2-67 0-01 
5 Science and Technology (N = 260) "n 
` *rovides plenty of opportunity for participation in political clubs 44-7 
Arts and Social Science (N = 85) 25-4 3-36 0-01 
6 Science and Technology (N — 260) E 
D Provides plenty of opportunity for informal discussions with fellow students 76-8 
Arts and Social Science (N= 85) 65-0 1-96 0-05 
7 Science and Technology (N — 260) 
Tovides opportunities for participation in indoor sports 49-4 
Arts and Social Science (N = 85) 63-5 2-30 0-05 
8 Science and Technology (N = 260) ^ 
` 48 concerned with preparing students for a vocation or occupation 64-7 
Arts and Social Science (N = 85 82-7 3-50 0-01 
9. Science and Technology (N — 260) y 
Tovides opportunities for improving students’ social skills and confidence 58-8 
Arts and Social Science (N = 85) 82-7 3-16 0-01 
10, Science and Technology (N = 260) fe 
t a distinguished scientists and scholars on the staff who are well known for 
heir Tesearch 3 56:5 
Arts and Social Science (N = 85) 45-5 1:76 P0-05 = 1:96 
Ay " en and Technology (N = 260) 1 activities 
Vides plenty of ortunity for cultural activiti 76:4 V 
dris aid pw Silence (N 85) 66-2 176 RO OS eens 
19. f Science and Technology (N = 260) 
a . iri 5 
good community spirit ag 1:85 P0-05 = 1-96 


ris and Social Science (N = 
cence and Technology (N 


260) 
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fields of science and engineering, and in the fields 
of social science and the arts. But they have a 
continuing tradition of general studies which 
might be expected to moderate both the ten- 
dencies described in this paper. Courses in science 
and society for social science students, and in 
social science and the humanities for students of 
science and technology, might be expected both 
to widen all students’ intellectual interests and at 
the same time bring students in different academic 
areas into closer accord and sympathy. In fact 
social science and arts students on the one hand 
and science and technology students on the other 
moved further apart. Without a programme of 
general studies they might, of course, have moved 
still further apart. 

The process of 'convergence' and de-emphasis 
on educational goals which have no direct 
bearing on one’s academic course is similar to the 
process revealed in America in the Cornell Study 
of Values. Perhaps students learn to attach most 
value to those activities which universities 
formally reward through their examination 
system. 

The different educational values of arts and 
social science students and of science and tech- 
nology students have been the subject of wide- 
spread comment in recent years. This study 
suggests that the university experience itself may 
play a major part in promoting this divergence. 
The mechanisms by which this occurs await 
further study. 


Appendix 


Characteristics of an Ideal University in Rank Order of 
Importance (1968) (Items de-emphasized in italics) 

1. Has lecturers who can teach clearly and 
‘put their subject across’. 

2. Treats students as if they’re grown-up, not 
as if they’re still at school. 

3. A good deal of teaching in small tutorial 
groups. 

4. Gives you the opportunity to do a con- 
siderable amount of work on your own. 

5. Easy informal contacts with staff. 


6. Is concerned with the relevance of 
learning to the real world. 


7. Provides plenty of opportunity to meet the 
opposite sex. 
8. Is concerned with preparing students for 4 
vocation or occupation. 
9. Takes students from all over the country 
and not mainly from its own region or locality. 
10. Provides a wide education around a student's 
special subject. 
11. Has a good community spirit. 
12. Plenty of opportunity for sports and 
athletics. 
13. Provides plenty of opportunity for informal 
discussions with fellow students. 
14. Provides opportunities for improving students" 
social skills and confidence. 
15. Provides practical training in industry "' 
other organizations. 
16. Provides plenty of opportunity for cul 
activities (music, drama, etc.). 
17. Provides an opportunity to meet people of 
different backgrounds. 
18. Has students who have interesting View? 
and ideas. 
19. Provides opportunities for participat 
indoor sports. 
20. Has distinguished scientists and schol 
on the staff who are well known for their researc?’ 
21. Is mainly residential. 
22. Provides plenty of opportunity for par 
ticipation in political clubs. 
23. Isin parkland or a rural setting. 
24. Is concerned with learning for its owe 
sake, without regard for its practical applications: 
25. Has students who are, for the most par d 
good social standing and background. 
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THE EFFECTS OF COUNSELLING ON RETARDED READERS 


D.L 
AWRENCE Schools Psychological Service, Somerset County Council 


THE AL hi P E 
MS of this study were to investigate the effects on reading attainment of individual personal 


co ; É 

E bt with the results obtained bya traditional remedial reading programme, and to 

groups, each association between. certain personality characteristics and reading retardation. Four 

group ee twelve primary school children retarded in reading, were matched, and each 

group sh aed to different treatments. At the end of a six-month period the children in the counselled 

Selfimages as e significant rise in reading attainment over all other groups, together with improved 
as measured on the Children’s Personality Questionnaire. 


Dr. Joyce Morris concluded in the Kent 
Survey (1966) that many poor readers became 
withdrawn, depressed, anxious for adult interest 
and affection, hostile, indifferent to adults, 


‘F H 

dod failure is personal failure" (NFER 
as ann " € retarded reader sees himself not only 
Since 2 cos reader but as an inferior person. 
regard = ling is a skill which adults around him 1 1 t 
invade oe failure in this area tends to anxious to gain acceptance and prestige among 
child wh e whole personality. The result isa other children, hostile to other children and 
and wh, o has come to accept failure as inevitable generally restless. The results of the experiment 
iin He natural curiosity and enthusiasm for referred to in this article would seem to confirm 
he sonnei inhibited. . Dr. Morris s observations. On the SC Factor of the 
Statin Con reader comes to the learning Cattell Children’s Personality Questionnaire, 
dence A sri motivated and lacking in con- retarded readers scored significantly higher than 
adoption 2 ability to learn. Apart from the good readers. Cattell describes a high score on this 
owever Es a generally encouraging attitude, factor as indicating an ‘apprehensive, worrying, 

E T ere is rarely a systematic attempt on depressed, guilt-prone’ tendency. 
level of of the teacher to improve the child’s A School’s Council report (1970) emphasizes 
that in erp It is suggested in this article that much educational retardation occurs as a 
attentio, € treatment of retarded readers more result of psychological deprivation. These children 
life. o! should be paid to the child's emotional ^ come to school already lacking in enthusiasm and 
Cognitive a system is to focus primarily on curiosity for learning and probably with unsatis- 
9f Derce actors—on the diagnosis and treatment fied emotional needs. Whether the self-image 
fact P i disabilities, for instance; despite the ^ and poor emotional adjustment of the retarded 
SUutstandi one of the r etarded reader's most ^ reader is a consequence or a cause of his reading 
ing characteristics appears to be his poor problem, the end result is the same—poor 


moti 
i 
onal adjustment. motivation. 
Acknowledgem The recent work of Rosenthal (1969) illustrates 
3 pi ent 49, : H 
Mr, € Writer wishes to express his thanks particularly to the effect on the child’s attainments of the particu- 
dial reading lar attitude adopted by the teacher. 'The results 


ferred to in this article would 


Program, Comer, who carried out the reme: 
firm the importance of the 


and e, and also Messrs. B. M. Hearn, T. W. Wisdom 3h ; 
thro,,.; Jones, h tuts, De ee aly Cod A of the experiment re: 
°ughout ha E who kindly co-opera P to further coni 
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quality of the personal relationships and the need 
to focus attention on the child’s emotional life. 
The counselling method outlined in this experi- 
ment suggests a technique which could be used by 
any sympathetic person interested in the remedial 
treatment of retarded readers. Various writers 
have shown that personal counselling can be 
carried out by non-specialists. ‘There is extensive 
evidence to indicate that lay persons can be 
trained to function at minimally facilitative levels 
of conditions related to constructive client change’ 
(Carkhuff, 1968). This experiment was carried out 
to investigate the hypothesis that it would be 
possible to improve the child’s general level of 
motivation and ultimately his reading attainment 
by allowing him regular opportunity to express his 
personality in the company ofa sympathetic adult. 


Design of experiment 


Four schools were selected as being typical 
village schools in a rural community. The children 
in these schools who were considered by their head 
teachers to be retarded in reading were then 
given the Schonell Word Recognition Test, the 
Sleight Non-Verbal Intelligence Test and the 
Porterand Cattell Children’s Personality Question- 
naire. The CPQ was also given to a random 
sample of good readers. 

It was found possible to match twelve children 
in each school on chronological age, sex, mental 
age and reading attainment. Each group con- 
tained eight boys and four girls. 

Group 1. Received remedial reading from a 
specialist teacher for six months. Group 2. Received 
remedial reading plus counselling for six months. 
Group 3. Received counselling only for six months. 
Each child was seen individually for 20 minutes 
each week. Group 4. Was a control group and 
received no special treatment. 

All children were re-tested aftersix monthsinthe 
Schonell Word Recognition Test. The Children's 
Personality Questionnaire was also given again 
at the end of the experiment to assess any signifi- 
cant change in personality profile. 

Parents were not interviewed as it was felt that 
interviews could not easily be controlled and some 
parents would not possibly be able to co-operate. 
If this kind of counselling programme was to be of 
any practical value to teachers it also had to be as 
simple as possible. 
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Method used with counselling group 

Basically this involved a responsible, sympa- 
thetic adult, with status in the eyes of the child, 
communicating to the child that he enjoyed his 
company. 


l. The counsellor introduced himself as a 
person interested in children and who liked to 
ensure that they were happy in school. 


2. The establishment of an uncritical, friendly 
atmosphere, involving total acceptance of the 
child’s personality was attempted. 


3. The counsellor tried to provide a sounding- 
board for the child’s feelings—direct interpreta- 
tion was avoided (Rogers, 1965). 


4. The interview was child-centred through- 
out. 


5. As a rule direct questioning was avoided. 
Questions that were asked were posed in a general 
way except when presenting the Self-Concept 
Questionnaire (Table 7). 


6. Discussion at first was sometimes only 
possible through the medium of drawings an 
pictures. The child was asked to draw a picture 
In later sessions other pictures were used as bs 
further stimulus to feelings, e.g. ‘Children $ 
Apperception Test’ pictures (Bellak, 1954). 


7. Early in the period he was asked for three 
main wishes and cach discussed more fully. 


8. Throughout the interview the counsellor 
tried to be alert for opportunities of praising the 
child’s personality (not his skills), and in so doing» 
building up his self-image. 


9. The following areas of the child’s life were 
covered over the counselling period: relation” 
ship with parents; relationship with sibling"; 
relationship with peers; relationship with gine 
relatives; hobbies and interests; aspiration’: 


: s 
immediate and long-term; worries, — 
anxieties; attitude towards school, and attitu 
towards self. 

xible 


This procedure and framework were fle 
and varied with the particular child and his n° 
as well as his moods. 


T: * i 
iod: Showing means and standard deviations for 
ogi. age, intelligence and reading age as 
matched at the beginning of the experiment 


G CHRONO- 
ROUP LOGICAL | MrENTAL READING 
AGE AGE AGE 
= 8-6 7-7 6-2 
= 1-18 1-04 1:23 
= 8-6 7-7 6-9 
= 1-14 1-32 1-22 
= 8-7 8-4 6:8 
- 1-04 1:18 1-14 
8-9 7-9 6-5 
= 1-26 1-54 1-18 
Results 
R 
3 Remedial reading only 
ee Co Remedial reading + counselling 


C = Counselling only 
Res = Control group. No treatment 
Final from 11 children only were treated statistically 
Toup © the fact that one child left the area from the R 
and also from the R. + Co. Group. 


Table 2: Reading ages before and after trea 


, R + Co. Co. 

Brrong AFTER GAINS BEFORE AFTER GAINS 
21 59 03 53 61 03 
Du 7:2 1-0 7-0 8-2 0-7 
74 83 01 66 81 L0 
8 8:6 0-4 6-5 8-0 ro 
24 91 05 51 73 17 
B 9-0 0-6 7:3 8-0 0-2 
8-1 64 0-2 8-6 9:7 0-6 
3:3 8:5 0-9 6-6 7.9 0-8 
6-0 9-2 0-4 7:9 8:1 0 
54 73 0-8 73 8-4 0-2 

60 01 55 60 03 
X = 0:49 š = 0:61 


N.B.: 


Tabl, 
€ 3: T? test to determine the reliability of the means reading ages 


SA "rise? į i $ s r à 
child, in reading attainment is not, of course, necessarily a ‘gain’ 
ildren were six months older at the end of the experiment. 


Individual summary record of counselled 
group 
Case 1. (RS) 

R presented as a shy, timid, but friendly little 
boy. This shyness was confirmed on the CPQ test 
with a score markedly deviating from the average. 
On a self-concept questionnaire he revealed that 
he always felt stupid. R was the eighth of ten 
children and was insistent that he preferred school 
to home, where his parents were infirm—father 
with arthritis and mother with varicose veins. He 
scemed to accept that they could not spare him 
much time. It was probably significant that hesaid 
he often dreamed of his girl-friend. He loved to 
talk of this person, but only in later sessions did 
he confess that she was married. 

It seemed that his need to fecl affection was 
being projected on to this person. His three 
wishes were for a bicycle, a car and a football. 
Throughout the programme he revealed a strong 


tment together with calculated gains 


R Cc 

Berore AFTER GAINS BEFORE AFTER GAINS 
72 81 0-4 6-6 6-9 —0-2 
57 75 1-3 58 6:5 0:2 
58 5:9 —0-4 6-7 TE 0 
55 6-0 0 87 8-6 —0-6 
74 8-1 0-7 5-2 5-2 —0:5 
6-6 8.2 0:3 54 54 —0:5 
8-9 9:1 —0:3 55 6:3 0-3 
8-2 8:1 0-4 6-7 74 0-2 
54 73 1-4 5-6 5:5 —0-6 
73 77 —0-1 54 5-6 —0:3 
54 5:5 0 8-7 9-0 —0-2 

xX = 0-2 


š = 0-33 


*. Allowance has to be made for the fact that the 


within each of the groups at the end of 


the experiment 


R + Co. Co. 
x = 049 x = 06l x = 033 x =—0-2 
SD = 0-095 SD = V0-215 SD = 4/0-228 SD = 0-051 
t = 52 t = 45 t = 28 t = 293 
<0-001 p = <0-05 P = <0-02 


Table 4: Comparing ‘O’ factor score (on CPQ) of 
counselled group with randomly selected group of 9 
good readers in same school 


COUNSELLED Goop READERS 
9 out of 11 All had below 
had above average 
average score score 
Reading attainment 
Poor Good 
"OF — 2 9 11 
Factor 
+ 9 0 9 
11 9 20 


chi-square = 10.3 P = approx. 0-001 


Table 5: Comparing change in ‘O’ factor score in 
counselled group (on CPQ) before and after treatment 


BEFORE AFTER 


9 with above 
average score 


2 with above 
average score 


Reading attainment 


Before After 
‘©? — 2 9 11 
Factor 
4 9 2 11 
11 11 22 
chi-square = 8-1 P = 0-01 


Table 6: Comparing average differences in gains in 
reading attainment 


Mann-Wuttney ‘U’ Tesr 


Group « Sig. Level 
R. & Co. 

&R 48 NS 
Co. 18 0-01 
& 

(6) 

Co. 9 0-001 
& 

R 

R. & Co 54 NS 
& 

Co. 


compensation for inferiority feelings, e.g. ‘I can 
climb trees better than any of my family’. In the 
CAT pictures his interpretations were notable in 
that the baby was always getting into trouble 
through doing stupid things, i.e. standing On 
mother’s foot and causing her to drop her basket; 
mother smacking baby for playing in mud. There 
was also indication of his feeling of rejection, 1.6 
parents unhappy because they wanted a different 
baby. . 
This boy made the most progress in reading 
(SWR 5-1—7-3 years). 
Case 2 (SR) 


This boy came out on the CPQ test markedly 
introverted with strong guilt feelings and a poo" 
self-image. His stories on CAT pictures revolvet 
around ‘not being liked by other people’. This 
made him angry. He makes a mess in the home 
and his mother is cross. He worries about this, 
wishing he could be good. He is told off in pe 
visitors and this makes him angry. On à $°. 
concept questionnaire he indicated that he felt $ 
was always best to be a nice person—he did see 
feel this. S shone at drawing and his paren d 
praised him for this. He insisted he dislike 
drawing and one day confessed that he only sed 
this because he knew they were only trying he 
make him feel better since it was reading which 5 
really cared about. This he worried about 1n bee 
at night. He also worried about the house — 
was rebuilding while they lived alongside, 1? 
caravan. He wondered if it would fall. He ee 
about his parents’ talk of going to Australia to liv ; 
He worried about his younger sister being clevere i 
—she could read. He worried about his mothe 
being pregnant and perhaps another competitor, 
There were flashes of compensation for thes 
feelings of inferiority, e.g. ‘I can now run 
yards in 11 pire He had no hobbies xit 
from drawing which he resented. (SWR 7:7— 
years). 


Case 3 (SB) 


On the CPQ test all this boy’s scores lay ager 
the average range. He presented on interview t 
pleasant, cheerful boy lacking in drive. hop 
type of conversation was introduced he ha esb 
strong feelings about it. On the CAT Picture "m 
all his stories emphasized this attitude 


t ; ‘oer W 
tensions, strains or stresses, e.g. the fierce USC 
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Table 7: Self concept questionnaire 


Sometimes I feel cLEVER and 
sometimes I feel sruPiD 


I always feel sruPID 


I feel I am nor very 
GOOD-LOOKING 


Iam NEVER à NICE 
person 


I am ALWAYS AFRAID 
of things 


I am a vERY NAUGHTY 
person 


i rayed as benevolent at first, but later given 
patente pesa role. He was not sure whether his 
ave ne new that he was a poor reader. “They 
ife on he asked me’. He talked easily about his 
intended e farm where he helped his father and 
Said he 2 become a farmer himself one day. He 
intervie id not mind being a poor reader. All the 
relaxe d were notable for the completely 
the Veronae i he created. This boy made 
(SWR progress in reading of any in the group. 
7-9— 8-1 years). 


Case 4 (TS) 


"This 

intros Bir on the CPQ test came out as markedly 
Was ae with high guilt score. The first session 
Confirm; le for her total inability to converse, 
Sessions ‘ed the high introversion score. In later 
herself 7 owever, she chattered incessantly about 
indicated à poor school work and her family. She 
be cleve, that she always felt stupid and that ‘to 
Says Tea: was the most important thing. ‘Daddy 
Said wi stupid? was an often repeated statement, 
inevitarre no feeling, just acceptance of the 
ities This child showed more worries and 

as not than any other member of the group. She 
Blasses an unattractive child to look at but wore 
Sthers? and hated it—‘I’m so different from the 
*ecurrg, The CAT stories were notable for their 
l later & t themes of anxiety and family insecurity. 
accid, und that her father had been blinded in 
Was look ent and her mother had left home. She 
she insi ed after by her grandmother. Throughout 
ed on saying ‘I cannot read and I never 


Sometimes I feel GOOD-LOOKING 
and sometimes NOT GOOD-LOOKING 


Sometimes I am Nice but 


sometimes I am NOT NICE 


Sometimes I am ArRAID and 
sometimes I am NOT AFRAID 


Sometimes I am NAUGHTY and 
sometimes I am coop 


I always feel 
CLEVER 


I feel I am VERY 
GOOD-LOOKING 


Iam ALWAYS a 
VERY NICE 
person 


I am NEVER 
AFRAID of 
things 


I am ALWAYS à 
VERY GOOD 
person 


will be able to read’. In fact, she did make some 
progress but again she denied this. (SWR 5-3—6-1 
years.) 


Discussion 

The original hypothesis that it is possible to 
raise the level of reading attainment in a group of 
retarded readers through a process of individual 
personal counselling would appear to have been 
confirmed. The counselled group made the most 
progress in reading attainment compared with all 
other groups. The difference between this group 
and the other groups proved to be statistically 
significant in each case, except when compared 


with the group which received remedial reading 
combined with counselling. 

The children in the counselled group were 
judged by their teachers to be more enthusiastic 
and confident in class the longer the experiment 
progressed. 

The personality testing on the Cattell Persona- 
lity Questionnaire at the start of the experiment 
indicated that all but two retarded readers in the 
counselled group had a higher than average kh 


factor score. Cattell regards this as an indication 
jour associated 


of ‘troubled, guilt-prone behavi 
with a poor self-image’. Itis interesting that a ran- 


domly tested group of good readers in the same 
school tested on the same test had without excep- 
tion a below average score on the ‘O’ factor. That 
poor performance in reading would appear to be 
associated with a poor self-image received further 
confirmation from the conversation of the individ- 


ual children in the counselled group. At the con- 
clusion of the experiment only two children in the 
counselled group had a higher than average ‘O?’ 
factor score. It would appear to be a further 
indication of the success of the programme. 

From the individual summary record of the 
counselled group it looks as if retarded readers 
tend to have unsatisfied emotional needs but 
without specific symptoms of emotional malad- 
justment. None of the group was considered by 
his teacher to be emotionally disturbed or in 
need of treatment. 

The two children in the counselled group who 
did not show a high guilt score at the outset were 
the two members of the group who had made the 
least progress at the end of the experiment. All 
the responses of SB (Case 3) seemed to be within 
the normal range. This boy appeared to be 
unusually content, even with his school failure, 
but not in an apathetic way. It might just be 
possible that some children are retarded in 
reading but with no associated emotional 
dissatisfactions. Increased motivation in this case 
would perhaps have been better achieved by 
making more demands on the child in the 
learning situation, rather than through a counsel- 
ling programme. 

The second child who made least progress in the 
counselled group showed a very high level of 
anxiety on the Cattell test and it was later 
discovered that she came from a particularly 
disturbed home background. She seemed a tense, 
restless child throughout the experiment and 
would probably have been better helped by 
referral to the Child Guidance Centre for a fuller 
psychiatric diagnosis. Counselling at this level 
of help could not be expected to help the severely 
emotionally disturbed child, and more specialist 
treatment would be indicated. 

A third child who made less progress than all 
but the two just mentioned was later shown to 
have a neurological handicap and to be receiving 
medical treatment. 

Most of the children’s problems appeared to 
stem from the family relationships. This was not 
unexpected but the fact that the children appeared 
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to derive benefit from talking of their problems to 
the counsellor without his involving the families 
raises interesting possibilities. 

Given that educational retardation is often the 
result of poor home conditions we seem to be 
faced with the mammoth task of having to im- 
prove the home background before being able to 
effect any change in the child’s attitudes. With 
the present general shortage of personnel in the 
educational and social fields this presents an al- 
most insurmountable problem. The present €x- 
periment into the effects of individual counselling 
would seem to indicate that we can tackle the 
problem at this level of help without necessarily 
needing to interview parents. 


Conclusion 


In most cases of reading retardation it should be 
possible to increase the general level of motivation 
by planning a personal counselling programme. 
Where possible the selection of children for a 
counselling programme should be made m 
consultation with the school psychologist tO 
eliminate those children who may, in fact, be 1P 
need of more specialized help. i 

The personal counselling described in this 
study probably could have been carried out by 
any sympathetic, intelligent layman, with m 
brief instruction in the techniques outlined. 
Expert psychological or psychiatric knowledge !5 
not necessary. 
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THE ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS OF ESN AND 


NORMAL PUPILS 


O. A. DUROJAIYE! University of Ibadan, Nigeria 


Tus reports : 
reports the results ofa study carried out in the north of England to comp 


arc the attitudes of teachers 


of educati : s 

"here sind sub-normal and normal children in special schools, junior schools and secondary 

ip SC. ools. Teachers answered questions about their experience and qualifications, contact with 
, attitudes to children and satisfaction in teaching. Teachers in special schools tended to show 


attit imi i 
ti cue similar to those of parents or social workers. The 
interested in their pupils, more concerned about their job 


I 
M discussion of types of teaching, an 
that e | philosopher (Wilson 1965) suggested 
approach might almost venture on a totally new 
inkin, 1 education, and say that instead of 
afterward rst of the content of education and only 
order p of the context, we shall reverse the 
im. I t "Sychologists would certainly agree with 
Context ii now generally accepted that learning 
Probab] 5 important for efficient learning. There is 
Context” P other type of learner for whom the 
ication. i learning is more important than 
no other - y subnormal pupils. Similarly there is 
portant Noch of the context of learning that is as 
» etin. the teacher who creates this context. 
Actor in o pen of the teacher is an important 
relevant his rubric. Thus Wilson (1962) made a 
Partien ee for teachers of ESN pupils in 
teachers 2 when in a sociological analysis of the 
ust p role, he argued that the teacher's role 
Means one more diffuse. ‘The diffuse role 
Toaden, iffuse involvement.’ It should also be 
Skill re in scope to embrace more ‘parental’ 
Social - ing for the skills and interest of the 
result oe (Mays 1962). This report gives the 
Attitudes a study carried out to compare the 
en on t of teachers of ESN and non-ESN child- 

1S Issue. 


1D; 

PR " 

England. aiye was a senior educational psychologist in 
€ is now at Makerere University, Uganda. 
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y appeared better trained for the task in hand, 
and more satisfied generally. 


Method 

The subjects were 100 teachers selected from 
the same large local education authority area in 
the north of England. They consisted of: 


(i) 20 teachers from special schools for 
educationally subnormal children (11 males and 


9 females). 

(i) 20 teachers in charge of special classes for 
ESN pupils in ordinary junior schools (10 males 
and 10 females). 

(iii) 20 teachers in charge of non-ESN pupils 
in ordinary junior schools (8 males and 12 


females). 
(iv) 20 teachers in charge of special classes for 


ESN pupils in ordinary secondary modern 


schools. 

(v) 20 teachers in charge of non-ESN pupils 
in ordinary secondary modern schools (10 males 
and 10 females each). 

The 100 teachers were selected at random from 
32 schools in all: two special schools for ESN 
pupils, 20 junior schools with special classes for 
ESN pupils and 10 secondary modern schools 
with special classes for ESN pupils. 

Each teacher was given a questionnaire by the 
investigator who personally returned at an 

ate to collect it. It supplied personal data, 


agreed d. 
an account of teachers! actual experience and 


involvement with their pupils and pupils’ parents 
and their opinion about some aspects of their role 
as teachers. It was divided into four sections. The 
first section dealt with experience and qualifica- 
tion, and included questions on how long they 
had been teaching and what sort of classes and 
types of children they had taught in the past. It 
asked about their training and academic qualifi- 
cations and their previous experience in other 
walks of life apart from teaching. Questions were 
put to them about how they came to be teaching 
the classes they had at the time of the investigation 
and whether or not their post carried any 
allowance. 

Section B asked how often teachers saw their 
pupils’ parents during the year under investiga- 
tion, and how many parents were seen for the 
purposes of discussing pupils’ academic per- 
formance, social behaviour at school, emotional 
states at school, physical appearance, health, 
home condition as reflected in children’s be- 
haviour at school, and parents’ plans for pupils’ 
future. 

Section C surveyed teachers’ attitudes by 
asking them to indicate their agreement or 
disagreement with some views and opinions put to 
them concerning the degree of their personal 
involvement with their pupils and their participa- 
tion with pupils in decision making for class 
activities. Questions were asked about classroom 
atmosphere and what teachers considered their 
duties to be. They were also asked to describe 
their relationship with their pupils. 

Finally, Section D requested teachers to state 
their major satisfaction and frustration during 
that year, and whether, if they had free choice, 
they would choose to teach the same classes, or in 
the same schools in the following year. 


Results 


Experience and qualifications 

Teachers in charge of ESN pupils in special 
schools tended to be older and to have been 
teaching for longer periods of time than teachers 
in charge of the other four types of classes. 
Similarly, more teachers of special schools 
indicated that they had received two or more 
years of teacher training than did other teachers 
in the study. More of the special school teachers 
had also had experience in business and other 
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occupations. At least 75 per cent ofteachersineach 
group hadreceived teacher-training. Also over half 
of the teachers in charge of ESN pupils in special 
schools said they had received special training 
for teaching slow learners. Against this, only or 
per cent of teachers in charge of special classes o 
ordinary junior schools and 15 per cent of those i: 
special classes of secondary modern — schools 
received special training. The resulting chi-square 
values are significant. 


Although most of the teachers from each of ev 
five types of classes had attended further end 
courses for short periods, 85 per cent of teachers i3 
special schools said they had attended suc! d 
special courses for at least one year. This. pec 
pared favourably with 45 per cent of p 
schools special class teachers, 40 per — ha 
secondary modern schools special class tan = 
and 25 per cent of ordinary junior schede anit 
Corresponding chi-square values show sign! js ct 
differences respectively at 0-05, 0-01 and 0-00 a 
cent levels. But just over half of ordinary dn 
dary modern school teachers said their sp 
courses lasted one year or more. 
of 20 


ini r out 
Teacher training apart, seven hools 


teachers of ordinary classes in secondary pis 
had university degrees compared to none oft : 
teachers from special schools. Indeed, at leas se 
per cent of teachers in all the other three type 
classes were graduates. 


: E sonal 
As a possible measure of teachers per 


awareness of their own ability, qualification ee! 
desire to teach ESN pupils, it is significant usi 
only 15 per cent of teachers in charge of Pe 55 
classes of secondary schools applied for their P ae 
compared to 80 per cent of teachers in 5-01 
schools. The difference is significant at es sd 
per cent level. Seventy-five per cent of ante E 
charge of special classes of junior schools s 

they were requested to take their classes. 
whereas a special class allowance 15 given rg 
special school teachers, only 35 per cent of en eda 
in special classes of junior schools are so rew?' e 
The difference is significant at the 0-05 per 
level. 


Contact with parents ted t0 
The second part of the survey aT Sataa 

obtain some evidence of the degree 9 arents 

between teachers and their pupils’ P 


4 


me ue 2). When asked to state how many 
Saw durin md (father or mother or both) they 
Special seb E school year 1966-67, 90 per cent of 
east a hint moe. said they saw parents of at 
Was signifi of the children in their classes. This 
Junior iu more than the 60 per cent of 
Seconda; = eie iem class teachers, 35 per cent of 
Cent of rds oa special class teachers, or 30 per 
Schools who ners of ordinary classes in secondary 
ordinary c] said they also did. But 80 per cent of 
Said they Chine teachers in junior schools also 
their clas ‘aw the parents of at least a third of 
A SES, 
schools P" Cri of the teachers from special 
Occupation they discussed their pupils’ future 
cantly fro, with the parents. This differs signi- 
teachers and à the 40 per cent of special class 
0 per cent of ordinary class teachers 


from 
t 
In ada Secondary schools who said they also did. 


n addit; 
Ati A P 
Say on, special schools’ teachers said they 


" mos 
Ost 
of the parents at least once a term, 


invited at least a third of the children’s parents in 
one year, and arranged to visit the homes of at 
least a third of their pupils. A considerably 
smaller proportion of teachers of any of the four 
other types of classes said they had similar 
experience. 
Teachers’ Attitudes 

Special school teachers believed in a democratic 
approach, free expression by children, diffused 
roles, and assuming the roles of parents more than 
teachers in charge of the four other types of 
classes. When asked how they would describe 
their relationship with their pupils 80 per cent of 
them said ‘good’. The percentage of the other four 
types of teachers giving a similar response varied 
from 50 per cent to 70 per cent. 


Satisfaction 
The last section of the questionnaire tried to 


obtain responses from the teachers which might 
indicate the degree of satisfaction or frustration 


mu Table 1; Percentage of teachers indicating agreement with attitude statements 
JUNIOR Sec. 


STATEMEN Scuoots SPECIAL 
( pee Ciasses — CLassses — CLasses Crasses CLASSES 
x) :1————— Án —————— À— ———X 


ScHooLs ScHoors  ScHoors  ScHoors 


SPECIAL 
SPECIAL On». ORD. 


A is 
acher g . 
Pri Tos] axe E z " 
(bj e hould show interest in children's domestic - - - - E 
^ teacher’, 
e ."Her's d M i e g . " 
& "Otional abis includes showing concern about children's 100 Yd id i - 
ite 
t Cher , . A 
(qj wards him ald be interested to know how the children feel - ds i 56 m 
teac] 
ET her should always tell children what to do 10 25 15 20 10 
each 
(t) Ch; " €T should consult children about classroom activities 85 70 60 50 45t 
ren wi 
i Yo Vill get on, on their own if left to themselves 10 20 30 25 40 
"de 
w Chia ARE to got anything done you must be strict 10 30 65t 20 551 
» ren à 
(i) Whe should be Permitted to express themselves freely 80 70 65 75 65 
Ass Child, M 
(i) "iis he mee te classrooms the class teacher should " m s i 35 
"Peaches n 
t ‘en ieee 85 90 80 45t 
(tij „Traini 8 children in good behaviour m Ho dor 7 Fu 


in : 
(vj Traini 8 children in personal hygiene 5 
Soc; IE in lei r 85 65 
cial training ^ skills 100 85 80 90 50 
five per cent 


igni t 
Comparison with special school teachers: y? reached level of sign ificance a 
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Table 2: Percentage of teachers indicating satisfaction with posts 


JUNIOR Sec. JUNIOR Sec. 
STATEMENTS ABOUT JOB SATISFACTION Specia — Scuoots ScHoors ScHoors SCHOOLS 
ScHoors SPECIAL — SPECIAL ORD. ORD. 
CLasses Crasses Crasses 9 Casses CLAssES 
Made positive statements about teaching 80 60 55 75 70 
Expressed interest in teaching 75 30t 40 50 40 
Source of satisfaction—pupils’ achievement 80 75 70 90 80 
Source of frustration—pupils’ failure 55 907 80 75 80 
Lack of professional status felt 45 10 20 25 20 
Would teach same class again 85 30t 35t 70 60 
Would teach in same school 90 556 65 80 50t 
Satisfied with size of class 90 60 45t 35t 457 


Comparison with special school teachers: x° reached level of significance at five per cent. 


encountered in teaching their respective classes. 
Thus when asked why they chose to teach, the 
majority of teachers gave reasons which are 
relevant to the teaching profession; statements 
such as ‘I love teaching’, ‘it is such a rewarding 
job to pass on knowledge’, ‘I can still learn by 
teaching’ were made. Again the special school 
teachers were in the majority here. Statements 
most frequently made by them were ‘these 
children need us’, ‘they are very friendly’, 
‘it’s good teaching them’. When asked why they 
came to teach in their current schools, interest was 
mentioned more than convenience only by the 
special school teachers (75 per cent). Of others, 
50 per cent to 70 per cent emphasized personal 
convenience. But the major satisfaction mentioned 
by most of the five groups of teachers was the joy 
of seeing pupils achieve, no matter how little. 
The remainder mainly emphasized professional 
status and incentives, including graded post 
awards. 

Similarly, the major frustration recalled by the 
majority of teachers was about pupils’ failure, 
morally, socially or academically. The largest 
proportion of teachers emphasizing frustration 
about professional status came from the special 
school teachers who complained of lack of 
appreciation, lack of understanding and stigmati- 
zation from and by the public at large because of 
their being teachers in special schools for ESN 


pupils. Yet 85 per cent of the same teachers would 
not have minded teaching their current pane 
again in the following year, an enthusiasm $ ^| r 
by 70 per cent of junior and 60 per = es 
secondary modern (ordinary classes) teach m 
Over two-thirds of teachers of special classes 


Ps rere not 
junior and secondary modern schools eee in 
keen. Similarly at least half of the teac pera 

cach 1 


charge of each type of class would like to t 


i p the 

the same school in the following year. in pet 
i [o] S r rti yas 

special school teachers the proportion W a 


cent. A relevant factor here may be size O 1 git 
Whereas 90 per cent of special school teac: e 
were satisfied with the sizes of their classes, mar: 
of the other teachers were not. : . dys 

In summary, it may be said that in this stu i 
teachers in special schools were better traine JS 
the task in hand, more interested in their pup pe 
made more contacts with parents, 
more concerned about their job, ished 
public image, but were generally more sath 
than were other teachers who participated in 
study. 


Discussion ad 
Although there were small numbers of male p^ é 
female teachers from each type of class 
sample, the responses of both sexes have à 
analysed together and combined results, Pi 
sented because of the remarkable similarity 
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these responses. It will appear that different 
schools attract male and female teachers of 
similar attitudes, and similarly influence their 
attitudes after they have taught in their particular 
schools for some time. Teachers in special schools 
show attitudes which lead one to conclude that 
ee broadened the scope of their roles to 
pa Fi UN not very unlike those of parents 
ees cial workers. Their interests and satisfaction 
Pa jobs appear to have enabled them to 
eed teaching and social work in a way that 
ESN Ts in ordinary schools, be they in charge of 
* or non-ESN children, are not able to 

achieve, 
abe be important clement in this attitude 
Eana PEU in special schools is their specialist 
beinp 2 hey also scem to have benefited by 
imar aa contact with other teachers with 
tachan a, an opportunity not open to the 
eoni of ESN pupils in ordinary schools. 
thet thet and studies of social interaction show 
reciproc Taer pipil relationship is complex and 
enis eth hite and Lippitt, 1960; Withall and 
pies 3). It is probably the case that the 
Shown m approach and concern for pupils 
extent a a teachers influences pupils to a large 
pupil, Ph this may be very important for the ESN 
the eae a factor that can be deduced from 
Special sc ‘ie thie length of experience of teachers in 
of warmt ools. This may be related to an attitude 
burne, | 1 and permissiveness (Heil and Wash- 
» 1962; Hoyt and Cook, 1960). Such an 
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attitude as has been mentioned above may 
result from an interaction with other colleagues 
with similar attitudes. It may also result from 
interaction with pupils; but not merely from the 
passage of time. It would appear from this 
investigation that if a democratic approach, 
warmth and permissive attitude towards pupils, 
emotional involvement and concern for them are 
desirable in a teacher for the ESN pupils, then 
specialist training and experience in special 
schools for the ESN may be two of the most 
important methods to encourage in preparing 
these teachers. 
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PROGRAMMED LEARNING IN PAIRS 


JAMES HARTLEY Department of Psychology, University of Keele 
FRANK W. HOGARTH  Wiulstanton County Grammar School, Newcastle-under-Lyme 


Over 80 pupils in four unstreamed classes in a boys’ grammar school were divided into mixed-ability and 
like-ability pairs in order to work together through a programmed text. No significant difference w25 
found between the performance of individuals in the mixed-ability pairs and that of similar individuals 
in the like-ability pairs. High-ability pupils in the mixed-ability pairs expressed less favourable attitudes 


to the situation. 


It has often been suggested that learning in 
groups is more efficient than learning alone, and 
much work has been done to investigate this 
proposition in the context of programmed 
learning (Hartley, 1968). The experiment to be 
reported illustrates one aspect of this research 
which, for various reasons, has attracted a number 
of investigators. Programmed learning in pairs is 
seen as valuable, not only for its obvious economic 
implications, but also because it introduces social 
interaction into programmed learning. It is 
suggested that discussion, argument and co- 
operation make programmed learning in pairs 
more profitable than programmed learning alone, 
and that this is reflected in higher post- and re-test 
scores. 

Previous research in this area has been reviewed 
elsewhere (Hartley, 1970). The main conclusions 
of that review were that the evidence available 
was too meagre to support the popular conten- 
tions that post-test or retention scores were better 
for paired than for individual learners, but that it 
did indicate that programmed learning in pairs 
was as effective as individual programmed 
learning. 

If it is accepted that programmed learning in 
pairs is a viable technique, the next question 
becomes whether some ways of pairing lead to 
better results. Some investigators have used 
personality measures as a basis for comparison 
(e.g. Dick and Seguin, 1963; Amaria and Leith, 
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1969; Sutter and Reid, 1969) ; others have paired 
at random (e.g. Dick, 1963; Austwick, 1965), 
but most have used intelligence and/or pre-test 
scores. These latter studies have aimed to dcov 
whether pairing a low-ability pupil with a hig 
ability pupil significantly helps the poorer one 
without hindering the better one. The co" 
clusions reached by Hartley in this respect ae 
that studies which tended to favour mixet” 
ability pairing used pupils with a wide ability 
range, and utilized ‘activity? or *discovery 
programs (e.g. Tucker and Hartley, 1967; 
Amaria et al., 1969), whereas studies whic y 
tended to find no advantage for mixed-abilit 
pairing used pupils with a narrower ability 
range, and utilized more ‘straightforward’ cO?" 
ventional programmes (e.g. Austwick, 1969; 
Sawiris, 1966; Hartley and Cook, 1967). . " 
Hartley and Holt (1968) tried to clarify s 
issue further by using a ‘discovery’ programm 
with secondary pupils with a narrow ability rane : 
but they failed to find any significant difference x 
favour of mixed ability pairing. The experime is 
to be reported below becomes important 1n uei 
context because by using four unstreamed classe? 
the problems of small-scale research were er 
and the pairs could bc formed from a wide aP ie 
range. The pupils were single sexed, and thus the 
problems of sex differences were avoided, an ex 
experiment utilized an ‘activity’ programme Po 
ally written for pairs at the secondary level. + 


is. 


m i "-— ^ 
= ch to date on programmed learning in pairs 
an claim more than two of these advantages. 


The study 


In the studies of pairing methods three groups of 
thigh rr required: two sets of homogencous pairs 
Merino pews: and one set of heterogencous 
nal ae h-low). Taking each pupil as an individ- 
d 1s design allows both for a comparison 
x high-ability pupils (H) in the high: low 
"ns (HL) with high-ability pupils working 
wed (HH), and for a comparison between 
Pupils lity (L) in HL pairs with low-ability 
LL together (LL). The major 

ies isons made are thus H vs. HH and Lis. LL. 
the hr. only does this design allow us to assess 
alit uence of high on low in an HL pair, but 

» the effect of low on high. 

E zm unstreamed second-year classes from a 
3:1 Aio d school were used (age range 12:1- 

lr s) and they were divided as follows. In 
rankine and 3, like-ability pairs were formed by 
examin: pupils on their previous end-of-term total 
With peer marks, and pairing pupil 1 with 2, B 
simile so on. In Forms 2 and 4, pupils were 
orme, e ranked, but mixed-ability pairs were 
(the a oy pairing pupil 1 with 12, 2 with 13, etc. 
Gu suante number per form being 22). 
Broups ps the forms produced the experimental 
Scores ki shown in the first part of Table 1. The 
nowled members of these groups on pre- 
on "ipod of chemistry (end-of-term mark) and 
our 1] igence’—a composite score derived from 

upils "m measures—were also compared. 

casure 0, for example, ranked high on one 

om t Cee but low on another were discarded 
are as oe The results of all these measures 
Section [5 in Table l, and it is clear from in- 
Well mat hat the experimental sub-groups were 
terms of he and were clearly differentiated in 

á igh’ and ‘low’ ability. 

xperimen pre-test was administered before the 
the re €nt began to ensure that all pupils had 
Wa; P aee knowledge, and remedial treatment 
Material to pupils who required it. Because the 
Ven to to be taught was new, no pre-test was 

The esac knowledge of the subject matter. 
i garth’, Samime used in this experiment was 
Mear pro The Gram Atom (unpublished), a 

gramme of some 120 frames, divided into 
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three parts and providing approximately two and 
a half hours’ instruction. The subject matter of the 
programme was concerned with demonstrating 
that if the atomic weights of the elements are ex- 
pressed in grams then these weights all contain the 
same number of atoms. Pupils, when they have 
completed the programme, should be able to com- 
pare numbers of atoms in any given weights of dif- 
ferent elements: in brief, the programme concerns 
itself with a topic that pupils often havedifficulty in 
grasping. The programme was unusual in that it 
was especially written for paired work. In Part One, 
for example, each pupil had his own (different) 

textbook, with separate instructions for practical 
work, and each in turn had to check the work of 
his partner: at the end of the programme pupils 

were required to set each other problems. The 

programme was described above as an ‘activity’ 

programme, for it involved the pupils in activity 

and co-operative work. 

The test used to measure the amount learned 
from the programme consisted of 14 questions, and 
was marked out of 25. To anticipate the results 
section, the test-re-test correlations over a three 
or four weeks period were worked for the four 
forms and were 0:86, 0-72, 0:60 and 0-78 respec- 
tively, giving an average (by the r to z method) 
of 0°75. 

The allocation of each pupil to a particular 
partner had been made previously for work with 
another programme, so, in effect, the pupils were 
familiar with working with their partners, and 
also with programmed instruction. Pupils worked 
for two 40 minute periods per weck, at their own 
rate, and the different forms were supervised by 
different teachers. The post-test was given 
immediately upon completion of the programme, 
and the same test was administered three or four 
weeks later in order to assess retention. A brief 
attitude questionnaire was administered orally 
after the post-test. The pupils were not aware 
that they were taking part in an experiment. 


Results 

The results obtained are shown in the second 
part of Table 1, and largely speak for themselves: 
there were no significant differences between H 
and HH pupils and L and LL pupils, both on 
immediate and long-term testing. There was, 


Table 1: The experimental groups, the matching data and the results 


Matcuinc Data RESULTS : 
Forms Ability Total Exam. Chemistry “Intelligence Post-Test/25 Retention 
Mark Exam. Score Test/25 
Mean 667-3 62-4 486-9 18-3 17-6 
1&3 High : High sD 91-0 11-6 33-8 4-6 6-2 
N 22 22 21 22 21 
Mean 663-7 59-6 478-4 16:5 17-0 
2&4 High (with L) SD 83-3 10-3 30-2 4-3 3:8 
N 21 21 19 17 16 
Mean 498-3 40-9 453-8 11:5 10-4 
2&4 Low (with H) SD 36-5 9-7 19-3 44 51 
N 20 20 19 17 16 
Mean 489-8 43-4 454-0 11:2 10-1 
1&3 Low : Low SD 42-1 10-4 15-4 4-1 3.8 
N 20 20 18 16 15 


however, a significant difference between ‘high’ 
and ‘low’ pupils taken overall (p<0°01). 


Where possible, a more accurate measure was 
made ofthe time taken to completethe programme 
other than that of the total number of periods. 
'The HH group worked fastest (mean time 130 
minutes, N—11), HL groups came next (mean 
time 141 minutes, N—17), and LL groups were 
slowest (mean time 150 minutes, N=7). These 
differences, however, were not statistically 
significant. 


Discussion 

The results obtained in this experiment tie in 
with previous research in that, with the exception 
of studies by Amaria et al. (1969), the formation 
of mixed-ability pairs has not been demonstrated 
to provide assistance for low-ability pupils at 
secondary level. Because this experiment took 
place in circumstances which previous research 
had suggested were favourable to positive results, 
itis important to consider them further. 


Large Numbers 

The present experiment, like most on pairing, 
lost data through absenteeism, but the numbers 
remaining were still greater than those used in any 
other pairing study except those reported by 
Amaria et al. (and they are not precise on this 
point). It is important to note here (since these 
investigators provided the exceptional results) 
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that Amaria et al. enlarged their sample sizes by 
drawing on, and mixing pupils from different 
forms. This method may be of value for research, 
but it is not practical for most school piace 
Indeed, if mixed-ability pairing is only profitabi 
when the partners are relative strangers, then this 
does not scem to be a very helpful finding. f 
The present experiment had the advantage © 

being administratively convenient, but there was 
the inevitable weakness in that, by combining 
different forms, differences between forms were 
disguised. (In fact, the performance of Forms 
and 3 was very similar: Form 4 did significa 
worse than Form 1 (p<0:05), and the source 
this difference was mainly attributable to low 

ability pupils.) 


2 
ntly 
e o! 


Ability Range 

It is important, when comparing experimen 
to consider the ability range of the pupils aa 
the mixed and like-ability pairs: it is clear pr 
pairs which are labelled ‘heterogencous in (sec 
study might be ‘homogencous’ in another oe 
Hartley and Cook, 1967). This problem 1s e 
acute at secondary level where classes are pity 
streamed. Amaria et al. (1969) extended the abi it 
range in their studies by mixing classes, an : 
seems clear from their report (although E in 
details are not reported) that the pupils use 
their study had a wider ability range Pas d 
ones used in the present one. In this experime 


Was fortunate that unstreamed classes could be 
used, but since the investigation took place in a 
Reemi school, the range was still restricted to 
i QR 20 per cent of the population (in terms of 
Pie : 1t 15 not possible, however, to conclude that 

‘© positive results of Amaria et al can simply be 
pied by wider differences in ability between 
éd [^ Stability pairs: indeed, as will be observ- 
ne E. Ow, it appeared that in the present 
e s peg H pupils in HL pairs did not like the 
diffe (relative to HH) and presumably, if this 
i a in ability had been wider, then the 
ice might have been even more different from 

reported by Amaria et al. 


Single Sex 
Pe inu all boys this experiment ruled out the 
Ee ity of interference from sex differences. 
goed ID Ubtedly do occur, and it has been 
o tha elsewhere that girls are more conscien- 
ali an boys When using programmed materials 
Mera this does not necessarily affect 
iiem, (Hartley, 1966; Noble, 1969). 
gin, jUngly enough, Amaria et al. found that 
than du Den more from mixed-ability pairing 
repli u boys, and thus it might be worthwhile to 
Cate this study with girls. 


E Programme 
(1967) = exception of Tucker and Hartley 
that fully studieson pairinghaveuseda programme 
Veaknes, met its objectives, and undoubtedly one 
ality in this particular experiment lay in the 
lthatt ofthe programmeused. Itisclear from Table 
“special, Programme was not completely successful, 
the atti Y with poorer ability pupils. Furthermore, 
s a atude questionnaire indicated that the 


met: pupils liked working in pairs, and they 
carried out most of the practical work. In making 
their suggestions for improving the programme, 24 
pupils suggested increasing this—a difficult task 
in view of the nature of the subject matter. 


Pupil Attitudes 

The majority of pupils liked working in 
pairs, but there was a suggestion that H 
pupils in the HL group were disgruntled 
by the situation. Further evidence to sup- 
port this position was provided when the 
expressions of preferences for partners were 
examined (see Table 2). Here it was apparent 
that most groups chose high-ability pupils, and 
moreover, that their choice of pupils (in terms of 
ability) was not greatly different from that 
allocated to them by the experimenters—with the 
exception of H pupils in the HL group. The 
choices of these pupils were the most incongruent 
and this difference was significant (x*—142; 
p<0°01). It is interesting to speculate why most 
pupils chose ‘high-ability’ pupils, and at least 
three reasons suggest themselves: (i) they chose a 
person who was popular (some choices were 
named several times) ; (ii) they chose someone who 
was good at chemistry because he would help 
them; or relatedly (iii) they chose someone who 
was good at chemistry because they thought they 
could get by with less work themselves. Certainly, 
there was a strong preference expressed for 
choosing their own partners, and refining the 
questionnaire in a future experiment would 
provide some answers to these speculations. 


Table 2: The expressed choice of partner 


a 
in many of the pupils found the programme boring 

ray, 1968 not uncommon complaint (Noble and Hion’ me No 
Pupilshad ). It must be noted here that these Groups Cuorce CHOICE PREFERENCE 
Which , 5 Workedthrougha previous programme — 
bjectcd d been far from successful—and they High : High 18 2 2 
“XDerime, to the repeated testing involved in (N=22) 
vas Sine of this kind. Programmed learning High (with Low) 14 6 i 
esti; g bee associated for many of them with (N=21) 
practicas a S, programmes, and uninteresting Low (with High) i à 7 
No inder = Situation far removed from the (N=20) 
th,’“"theles their Nuffield Chemistry Course. Pr «Bex f š " 

at some 5, the questionnaire results did indicate (N=16) 

of the objectives of the programme were 
D 
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Research on pairing where pupils chose their 
own partners has been carried out by Noble 
(1967), but he was not concerned with compari- 
sons between different pairing methods, or the 
reasons for choices. 


Conclusion 

Previous research suggested that the conditions 
of this experiment were favourable for low-ability 
members of mixed-ability pairs, but in fact the 
results clearly supported the null hypothesis: the 
‘low? members of mixed-ability pairs did not 
profit from being paired with the ‘high’ members; 
the ‘high’ members did not like the situation. 
These results were achieved with fairly substantial 
numbers in each group (for programmed 
learning), with single sex pupils of a fairly wide 
ability range, and with a programme especially 
written for pairs involving them in practical and 
co-operative work. 

Although the results are in accord with most 
previous work at secondary level, it would 
perhaps be premature to conclude that mixed- 
ability pairing is not a useful method of pairing: 
Amaria et al. have provided data to the contrary, 
the previous research has many limitations, and 
the results of this experiment must remain 
specific to the pupils involved, the social situation 
in the school, and the particular programme used. 

One weakness in this particular study was that 
the programme used did not fully realize its objec- 
tives, and this weakness throws light on a problem 
peculiar to work on social aspects of programmed 
learning. Ifa programme ‘works’ (and all pupils in 
the target population learn), then does it work in 
spite of social factors, or with their aid? Certainly 
there is evidence that administrative, social and 
personality factors affect the efficiency of pro- 
grammed learning, and there must be few pro- 
grammes which are immune to these pressures. 


Programmed learning in pairs provides a useful 
technique for examining this dilemma. 
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TECHNICAL STUDIES RATING SCHEME ' 


R. SUMNER Department of Education, University of Manchester 


THE scheme offers operational guides based upon identifiable behaviours in a number of technical 
Subjects Classified, for rating purposes, with cognitive, affective and motor-manipulative taxonomies. 

NO dimensions are postulated for each taxonomy, (i) complexity and (ij) extensiveness. The stages are 
x illustrated by reference to skilled performance ina number of crafts. Instructions for using the 
ue Schedule to derive three profiles relevant to attainment are provided. Interpretations of profiles 
Ghee including a tentative method for aggregating numerical scores for comparison with 
oftl ished examination grades at ‘O’ level and CSE. The results from a trial run with a simple version 

1e scheme are reported and discussed. 


OCCIDERE 


bec diversity of coursework in technical subjects ^ suitable specification for an equable and broadly 
akes it very difficult to assess in a standard way applicable evaluation procedure. 
in Capabilities of pupils in different schools, with The rating scheme put forward here is very 
sta erent local circumstances and conditions of demanding of teachers, and also challenges their 
Sone P equipment and organization. Although ^ capacity to assimilate and consistently apply a 
aa examinations for external bodies have complex series of concepts. „Only the briefest 
Seeds more flexible, permitting schools to group guidance possible has been given when defining 
sep er when submitting syllabuses or allowing each stage of the scheme. Teachers of different 
arate schools to devise their own examinations, subjects should have little difficulty in supplying 
ron a vidual coursework has been given more many more appropriate examples to supplement 
aspects ee teachers may still feel that certain those given. The task, then, is to gauge the 
A of a pupils performance are neglected. equivalence of performance ina school subject in 
Stang motional commitment and regard for respect of identifiable behaviour, and to estimate 
ards which many teachers believe is the extent to which the pupil has mastered a 


€n 
a en dered by practical skilled experience may be classified area of behaviour. 
‘ularly neglected. 
n teachers are also convinced that the best The rating scheme . 
^ to judge a pupil's performance is his own Three aspects of proficiency are considered 


te; 
^ js Itis arguable whether this proposition can separately: intellectual ability, manipulative skill 
Strin Stantiated, but if accepted there must be and emotional commitment. In most pupils, each 
Co; teen limiting conditions, such as continuous of these is related to the others in some degree 
m etween teacher and taught for a mini- while the subject activity is being carried on. The 
equa? riod before the assessment is given; and three aspects are separated only for the sake of 
y Important, acceptance by teachers of a precision in carrying out rating. The school 
subjects that can be assessed by means of ratings 
ane may not incorporate all the levels given in the 
scheme when taught up to the end of the fourth 


1 
Uni eis sch 
Vi : eme wi tj x ti A 
Stsity directed ty Ghote oie W. bete year. Hence teachers should not feel obliged to 
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use all the parts of the three scales described 
later. 

Some of the school subjects to which it is 
thought the scheme can be usefully applied are: 
Metalwork, Engineering, Workshop Theory and 
Practice, Light Engineering, Technical Drawing, 
Geometrical and Engineering Drawing, Survey- 
ing, Woodwork, Light Crafts, Pottery, Building 
Crafts, Domestic Science, Needlework, Dress- 
making, Cookery, and Typewriting. 


Intellectual Ability 
This is characterized by increasing abstraction. 


Level 1. Recall and recognition : the ability to recall 
and recognize facts, terms, conventions, classifi- 
cations, methods and theories. Examples: Com- 
position of alloys, ingredients of recipes, properties 
of materials, order of processes (e.g. planning 
routine, mixing routine), dietary theory, crystal- 
line structure of metals which underlies heat treat- 
ment of steels, composition of ingredients. 


Level 2. Comprehension: the interpretation of 
information; translation from one level of 
abstraction to another; understanding the effect 
of new conditions on given data and conditions. 
Examples: reading a drawing, understanding the 
specification for a piece of work (e.g. parts, lists, 
materials), visualization of appearance of product, 
appreciating the effect of changes in a design, 
(e.g. if material, colour, or texture were altered). 


Level 3. Application: the use of abstractions 
(theories, principles, methods, ideas) in carrying 
out a job. Examples: axial plotting to set out a 
spiral carving, surface development adaptations 
for setting out complex shapes, basing a menu on 
dietary principles, locating inter-facing in a 
garment, making up glazes for intended colour 
and texture of effects, assembling circuit compo- 
nents to give a required output (frequency, 
amplification, etc.). 


Level 4. Analysis: distinguishing elements and 
components, identifying relationships between 
functional entities, discerning general principles 
and how they are organized into systems. 
Examples: ability to select major elements in 
design (e.g. juxtaposition of form, colour, texture, 
surface, finish, supporting elements e.g. matt 
versus glossy surface), consideration of design 
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intention and means of production, working out 
the operation of complex linkages (e.g. sewing 
machine stitch mechanism, car gear-box—ability 
to strip, inspect, assemble and adjust). 


Level 5. Selection: the selection of appropriate 
techniques, location of central issue, arrangement 
of information into orders of importance, classes 
of events and objects, rejection of irrelevant data, 
critical appraisal. Examples: choice of machine 
tools, cutters, speeds, feeds, holding devices etc. to 
achieve a particular cut; identification of first 
second, third etc., processes before starting a job; 
diagnosis of faults in machinery and in products; 
consideration of material properties (e-8 spree 
portion of ‘grog’ c.f. firing temperature to give 2 
pot the texture required) ; choice of criteria (oe 
cost of material, time in production, how to asses" 
results and selection of important and 
important means of judging criteria). 


less 


Level 6. Synthesis: the production of an individ 
ual solution, planning a sequence of scan 
originating a set of abstract relations, el 
related ideas together in order to give 7158 W 


integrated concept. Examples: skill in pi 
(e.g. using sketches, outline drawings, S finish)» 


of quantities, costs, etc., specification o: a 
thinking up fresh ideas and requirements ern 
means of meeting them, investigation of a prob 2 
leading to an integrated set of proposals for solving 
(e.g. most appropriate food for aged, 
prepare, and how to distribute it). 


Level 7. Evaluation: Judgment on io 
cvidence, and on external criteria, i.e. compat? à 
of means/ends and ends/ends. Examples : streng 
and weakness in a structure; strength 1? 
structure compared with an external factor f 
affects it; comparison with other solution: 


4 nother: 
roblems; e.g. one dress design versus a 
p ; eg g f degree © 


comparison of criteria and judgment o a bat t00 
relevance, e.g. a product may be goo 
expensive to be acceptable. 

Manipulative Skill rol 


" . t 
This is characterized by increasing COP j 
en 
Level 1. Simple: gross body manage ng 
e.g. handling materials, sorting timber, un P shop 
deliveries, keeping laboratory, studio, or WO: 
tidy, wedging clay, etc. 


Level 2. Elementary control: some control needed 
(such skill would be usual in every-day life), e.g. 
beating, stirring, scooping, turning handles, 
rolling out, poking. Clumsy performance would 
result in mess. 


Level 3. Moderate control: specific to a craft or 
tool, e.g. use of screwdriver, drilling through 
holes, chopping food, tacking stitch, fixing work 
ma holding device: for such a skill one demon- 
Stration plus practice is adequate for its 
development. 


Level 4. Good control: careful and repeated 
wea needed for competence, e.g. sewing to a 
Boe. throwing a pot, planishing, embroidery 
weed. T piping icing, filing, hand-turning in 
ges B handling machine tool controls. in a 
dean manner, i.e. both hands in use 
e SOR, adapting to the material or tool, 
nimus lange of malleability, effort in paring 

as grain changes. 


M. 6. Fine control : requiring consistent 

of eae co-ordination, adaption, delicacy 

at whe : e.g. engraving, faggot stitching, scraping 

spin dle ‘ace, use of needle files, saw sharpening, 

Kos mouldings, quilting, crocheting, handling 
€ components. 


Emoti 
tional Commitment 


Le xx 

T iis l. Awareness: noticing colour, form, 
indie. special type of work. Examfles: has 
edge of the subject and events connected 


With it: eb c 
gates. 3 exhibitions of work, e.g. wrought iron 


Mesha Responding ^ willing to be active, shows 

Orkin lon in the activity, satisfaction from 

titie = in the material. Examples: works in own 

nds em technical or craft journal voluntarily, 

the Seien in using the tools or reading about 

Crafts x; gives free timc to look at examples of 
anship. 


s ee 3. Valuing : accepts the importance of the 
Examp] end gives it preference over other activities. 
Stam ^, 5 discusses the work with friends and 
kn s Tings in press cutting and finds references, 
evel tee lives of teachers in the field, 
Dre, s. es within the subject, e.g. carving 

to cabinet work, savouries preferred to 


sweets, stoneware preferred to earthenware etc., 
tries to persuade others to take interest, or join the 
society, takes office, recruits new members. 


Level 4. Organization into value system: relates 
to other values and arranges an order of priorities. 
Example: develops the idea of integrity of per- 
formance from the notion that good work will be 
good throughout—not just on the surface where it 
is visible. Sees that the quality of life (character, 
aesthetics and the environment) is related to the 
quality of performance in the subject. 


Level 5. Characterization: rather more than 
finding satisfaction in the pursuit of the subject. 
Implies that permanent values, interests and 
attitudes are formed, and that these become 
central to the person’s life. Examples: a ‘craftsman’ 
will always wish to do a workmanlike job in every 
sphere of life, regard ‘botching up’ as immoral 
and regards the activity as a means of improving 
the quality of life. (It is doubtful whether a 
schoolboy will develop to this level—many 
craftsmen don't!) 


Use of the rating scales 

Each aspect of proficiency involves the notions 
of depth and extensiveness. The increasing levels 
of attainment described so far embody depth. 
Extensiveness relates only to any given level and 
requires two things of the rater: a clear know- 
ledge of how extensive a level could be in a general 
population of pupils of 15-16 years, and, for each 
pupil an approximate estimate of proficiency 
within each level given as a proportion of the field 
of activity encompassed by a level. 


Instructions 
1. Rate each aspect independently. 


2. Place outstanding poor or good pupils at the 
extremes of the scales. 


3. Assess the pupil for performance when 
working independently, i.e. without supervision, 
coaching or any other form of guidarice other than 
that normally accessible in manuals, tests, draw- 
ings, charts, ctc. 

4. Enter the number 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 opposite 
each ‘level’ in the rating chart to indicate the 
proportion ofa level mastered by the pupil. 
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5. (a) To get the simple pooled totals, bring the 
column numbers from the body of the table 
to its foot then add to the left. (b) To get the 
weighted totals, multiply each number indicating 
‘proportion’ by the level number; enter the 
product in the separate column to the right of the 
rating chart; sum to the foot of this column. 

6. Carry the ‘aspect’ totals to the respective 
overall score columns; sum the totals to the foot of 
each column. 


Interpretation 

For individual pupils the rating charts are 
thought to be most useful when used descriptively 
as profiles relating to three important aspects of 
performance in a skilled practical subject. Owing 
to the nature of the taxonomies, for most pupils the 
proportions of each level mastered will fall as the 
level rises. The pooled totals only record the 
number of proportions observed to the credit of 
the pupil. The weighted totals make use of the 
assumption that higher levels of mastery are more 
important than lower levels; the use of numbers 
assigned to levels as coefficients is entirely 
arbitrary—it only has the virtue of reflecting 
higher level performances in the total score; 
hence it will differentiate pupils more effectively. 

A teacher who wishes to record the progress of a 
group of pupils in detail is recommended to use 
the profiles for each individual. A summary, 
suitable for a class list, is given by the three 
pooled totals, from which a colleague could 
rapidly assess the strengths and weaknesses of each 
child. Where a single mark is required the overall 
pooled total or the overall weighted total can be 
used; in the latter case, it must be remembered 
that, in general, the weighted total gives a more 
balanced view of a pupil's achievement in the 
middle range of scores, i.e. from about 90-180; 
in the upper reaches, i.e. above about 180, the 
score is weighted greatly in favour of the higher 
levels of performance. A tentative proposal for a 
grading system which fits in with the present 
GCE and CSE awards can be adopted; this is 
done by dividing the fooled total range into 
divisions (Table 1). 

It can be seen from this example that the award 
of a high score indicating mastery of a large 
proportion of a level of performance can only be 
made to the most outstanding pupils. (This 


proposal is put forward tentatively in the belief 
that schools will find it viable; it should be 
checked against the grades awarded externally for 
a period so that a true comparison with the results 
of established examination procedures can be 
made.) 


Table 1 


85-78 Grade 1 ‘O’ level GCE 
0 2 ‘O’ level GCE 
3 ‘O’ level GCE 


61-54 4 ‘O’ level GCE 

53-46 5 ‘©’ level GCE 

45 —38 6 *O' level GCE and Grade 1 CSE 
37 — 30 2 CSE 
29-22 3 CSE 
21-14 4 CSE 
13- 6 5 CSE 

5- 0 ungraded 


pe ec MM. 


The trial assessments . 

A simpler version of the scheme describe: 
was tried out in two comprehensive schools. 
the teachers used a rating scheme which n. 
specified the levels of attainment in each o E 
three aspects of skilled performance. Howev i 
this scheme was found to be too restrictive 2$ i 
led to difficulties when assessing the extent : 
which individual pupils had adequately covere® ' 
given level of performance. Teachers, MR 
dissatisfied, say, with giving Pupil A a tick ! A 
ability to recall and recognize factual informat 
when Pupil B, who was in command of E 
more facts, theories, etc., was also given a. tick 
the same ability. Allocating a mark to show. ar 
extent to which a pupil has mastered behavio 7 
prescribed in a certain level should help 
overcome this disadvantage. the 

The results given in Table 2 show how hr 
ratings were allocated by eight teachers, fiv 
boys’ subjects and three of girls’ subjects. | wed 

The numbers of pupils and teachers invo “aly 
in this exercise were so small that it 1 E 
permissible to seck out the most general tren ls x 
can be seen, however, that the higher le? jy 
cognitive performance were observed A Fp 
relatively infrequently, that the majority © P Ally: 
were thought to be quiie highly skilled SiS was 
and that the main emotional commitmen Girls 
assessed as at the level of active response. 


d above 
Here; 
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Table 2: Technical studies rating scheme: summary of ratings awarded 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 


MANIPULATIVE SKILL 


EMOTIONAL COMMITMENT 


Level Boys Girls Total Level Boys Girls Total Level Boys Girls Total 
1 32 14 46 1 13 5 
2 18 1 26 7 
E 27 10 37 2 25 4 29 2 51 1 4 E. 
i 31 i 42 3 50 1 61 3 27 5 32 
É 1 i i 12 4 20 16 36 4 3 0 3 
5 0 5 

à : 9 2 5 3 0 3 
? 2 0 2 


a rated at having finer skills but developing 
55 feelings for the subject. 
"n teachers who co-operated in this trial 
re ri ated a willingness to consider the merits 
fon scheme of assessment, even though their 
atthe cvy entailed quite a lot of ‘private study” 
ted of a school year. They also showed that 
Gels m subject teachers can make use of new 
Saas ut as everyone in this field of education 
tice Hi id tools require understanding and prac- 
When Om proving their utility. Thisrating scheme, 
much nias introduced to teachers, gave rise to 
oughtful discussion on the nature of the 


subjects taught. Several teachers observed that the 
taxonomies, even though they were presented in 
the briefest outline, enabled them to develop 
greater insight into the nature of the problems 
involved in teaching their subjects. 
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Technical Studies Rating 


TEACHER's INITIALS .... 


Instructions: Write the number 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 in the appropriate box to indicate the proportion of a level of performance itis 
considered that a pupil has mastered. 


Intellectual Ability Manipulative Skill 
Proportions Proportions 
Recall and 
Recognition 1 | | Simple 
Comprehension 2 
p! 1 / Elementary 
Application 3 E Moderate 
Analysis 4 Well-controlled 
Selection 5 Fine 
Synthesis 6 Pooled Total 
Evaluation 7 
Pooled Total [ | 
EXE : Weighted 
Totals 
Emotional commitment 
Proportions 
Intellectual Ability 
Awareness 1 | 
Responding 2 Manipulative Skill 
Valuing 3 
Value System 4 Emotional Commitment 
Characterization 5 
Pooled Total B | | 
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SATISFACTION IN AN ACADEMIC SETTING' 


YEHUDA AMIR and MOSHE KRAUSZ? Bar-Ilan University, Israel 


ae udy reported here is based on the hypothesis that the sources of a student’s satisfaction alter as he 
ind owns. : university. The main aim was to discover important sources of satisfaction for graduate 
Side a um uate psychology students, and to relate these to students’ sex, age, family status and 
cr pe and to the organization and standard of studies and social activities within the university. 
Wiley utmas lings were that the standard and professional relevance ofthe course itself were regarded as 
Tive importance; with little stress placed on organization of courses, the social character of the 
ity or the ratio of sexes. There was a tendency for satisfaction to decline from the first to the fourth 


Year, b 
at 
tached to the various topics. 


ut no noteworthy relationship was found between the biographical data and the importance 


i a o a a a a 


"Thess 

na oblem of job satisfaction, or morale, as it is 

$ hes defined, has been the subject of much 
ch in the fields of labour and industry, in the 


I» x 
(1959 and in educational institutions. Herzberg’s 
lated ; 1966) theory of satisfaction further stimu- 


Satisfaction in the study of motivation and job 
Chcoura, a provoked theoretical discussions and 
comb ion ne In the field of education, 
aling vd 67) enumerates over 100 studies 
iversity the adjustment of the student to the 
Sami. carried out during the last 25 years. 
With q A T) iy of these studies have been concerned 
and se ee between mental abilities 
interest coe achievements. Only recently has 
Which m other variables increased, only one of 

e atisfaction. 
Meanin E On job satisfaction becomes more 
im ur. When combined with a study of the 
(dm attached to the various factors 
Present to satisfaction. Therefore, in the 
Study, the importance of the satisfaction 


a 
fro, This st 
9m Bar they Was partly supported by a research grant 
Sch, "he auth, niversity, Isracl. 
Kat Varzwalq^ y would like to express their thanks to Yosef 
the oni, who pa oanan Rotem, Peri Krupnik and Avi 

Collection ‘of ucipated in the design of the study and in 

a. 
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variables was examined. The difference in 
satisfaction between students of different academic 
years was also investigated. The assumption 
underlying this research approach is that the 
student’s image of the university and of his study 
alters as he advances in his learning and becomes 
more closely associated with the atmosphere of the 
university. The student allegedly enters the 
university with certain expectations and with a 
certain image of university life which changes 
during the course of his studies. It would seem that 
the freshman focuses mainly on peripheral factors, 
such as relations or group activities within the 
university, whereas the senior student concen- 
trates on fundamental issues connected with the 
studies themselves and with the major subject 
being studied. 

Another aspect of this study was the relation- 
ship between satisfaction and biographical vari- 
ables, such as age, sex or financial situation. Here 
it was assumed that differences would emerge both 
in connection with the importance attached to 
various questions and in relation to degrees of 
satisfaction in different sub-groups. 

The study proposed to gather information on 


the following questions: 
1) What are the important and relevant 


sources of satisfaction in an academic setting, as 
seen by the students? 


2) Are there differences in the level of satis- 
faction and in the importance ascribed to the 
different sources of satisfaction among students of 
different academic years ? 

3) Arc there differences in satisfaction and in 
the importance among students of different 
biographical or demographic backgrounds? 


Method 


262 graduate and undergraduate students ofthe 
Department of Psychology at the Bar-Ilan 
University in Israel participated in this study. 

A questionnaire was constructed comprising 69 
closed questions and three open questions. The 
final form of the questionnaire was based on the 
findings of a pilot study and a pre-test. The first 
section was devoted to biographical questions and 
general questions on sex, age, family status, 
financial status, etc. The second section included 
Likert-type questions on satisfaction from 23 
specific variables which covered five different 
fields: 1) the organization of studies in the 
University; 2) the organization of studies in the 
Department of Psychology; 3) the standard of 
studies in the University and the Department of 
Psychology; 4) psychology as a profession; 5) 
social relations and social activitics within the 
Department and the University. The question- 
naire also contained two questions on general 
satisfaction from the Department of Psychology 
and from the University as a whole. The third 
section of the questionnaire was also composed of 
Likert-type questions relating to the degree of 
importance of the topics which had appeared in 
the second section. Topics which seemed unim- 
portant in the pilot stage were not included in the 
questionnaire. 

The final questionnaire was mailed to the 
homes of the students, who were requested to 
return them without revealing their identity. 
Replies were received from 262 students, con- 
stituting 74 per cent of the student body of the 
department. 


Results 
In line with the first objective of this study, the 
average importance of each specific topic in the 


questionnaire was calculated. In accordance with 
these averages, the topics were ranked in order of 
importance. Table l shows the ranks of importance 
of various topics, according to the average o; 
importance given to each of them by the students. 
A study of Table 1 shows that students gen- 
erally attributed the greatest importance m 
subjects relevant to psychology as a profession 
or to the study of psychology at the University- 
For instance, the importance of the level o 
courses provided by the Department is empha- 
sized. Also stressed are: training for practical jit 
in psychology, psychology as a carcer, prosper 
for work in the profession, the degree of individu s 
tutoring and the academic atmosphere 1m is 


practical and mature approach to learning; 
uncluttered by side issues. On the other hand, 3 
importance was attached to administrative s 
organizational aspects within the Department “he 
the University and to topics connected with wi 
University in general, i.e., co-ordination -— a 
courses and the distribution of the study 108" 
methods of marking and publishing d p 
the human element in the University, the ae 
character of the University, and the ratio © 
sexes in the University (which is, incident? i 
unbalanced—one third male and two pu 
female students). Between the two extremes 
rank of importance we find issues connected W 
the social aspects of University life, such f, 
relations between students and teaching n 
social relations between students, and the ae 
ment of students by the academic secretariat. 


Differences between Various Academic Years 


The second object of the study was toe 
differences in levels of satisfaction and impo 
between students of the various academic 
In these analyses, the general 7 population. : 
divided into five sub-groups according 19. p 

a 


ou. 
demic year, namely four undergraduate Pas um 


amin? 
rtanc® 
years: 


d one g^ 
(first to fourth year for BA) an dent 
group (students for MA degree). All MA sd 
were grouped together because of their re 
small number. 
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Table 1: Ranking of means of importance of different topics 


Topics IMPORTANT MEANS 
1. Standard of lecturers’ courses in the Department! 1-16* 
2. Amount of study 1-21 
3. Training for practical work 1-29 
4. Psychology as a career 1-37 
5. Prospects for work in the profession with a BA degree 1-46 
6. Extent of individual tutoring within the Department 1-72 
7. Standard of assistants’ courses 1-78 
8. Academic atmosphere in the Department 1-79 
9. Faculty/students relationships 1-89 
10. Form of examinations 1-92 
11. Treatment of the student by the academic secretariat 2-00 
12. Social relations between students 2-07 
13. 4 years’ requirement of study for the BA degree? 2-11 
14. Distribution of courses over the years 2-25 
15. Changes in the Department's demands from year to year 2-29 
16. Distribution of study time between the various courses 2-32 
17. Co-ordination between different courses 2-37 
18. Method and timing of publication of marks 2-37 
19. The human element in the University 2-43 
20. The importance of courses given by assistants 2-53 
21. The religious character of the University 2-94 
22. Systems of marking 3-03 
23. The ratio between the sexes of the students 3-49 


! The ranking of topics is from the higher to the lower in rank of importance. 
* The lower the figure the greater the importance it expresses. 
? In comparison with three years in other universities in Israel. 


Importance 


based oP of analyses were carried out, one 
importan an analysis. of variance of the ranks of 
Mtercorrel, in the different years, the other on 

Pics in TÉ of ranks of the importance of the 
analysis th € five different groups. In the first 
accord; € issues were ranked within each year 
o ng to the average of importance attributed 
The em by the students of that particular year. 


zs ferences ofranking in the various academic 
pa; Ex tested by means of Friedman's non- 
Pp. 166-17; analysis of variance test (Siegel, 1956, 
ences ih 2). This test revealed that the differ- 
Signifie ranking between the various years are 
i ant at the 0:05 level, i.e. a difference exists 


e à ) ; 
order of importance attributed to different 


aca, e 


for q UC years. It transpired that the differences 
ate sty ^ four years, i.e. among all undergradu- 
Students is: were small, and only graduate 
1 Potten from the rest in the order of 
cre E they gave to different topics. 

the four are high correlations between the first to 
between th year, and relatively low correlations 

€ MA group and each of the other four 
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groups. However, it should be noted that the 
difference between the MA students and the 
undergraduates was mainly expressed in relation 
to issues of intermediate importance, mostly 
connected with administrative and organizational 
questions, such as the level of assistants! courses, 
form of examinations, distribution of courses 
throughout the years. These issues have little or 
no relevance for graduate students. 


Satisfaction Level 

As the questionnaire did not include a single 
question pertaining to general satisfaction, an 
attempt was made to formulate a single index of 
satisfaction by calculating for each student a mean 
satisfaction score, based on his answers to the 23 
specific questions. The average differences of each 
student year were submitted to a one-way 
analysis of variance test (Edwards, 1950) which 
showed that the differences were significant at the 
0:05 level. 

Since differences in importance attributed to 
the Department and to the University were found 
(see Table 1), two separate indices were formu- 


lated and a second index composed mainly of 
topics connected with the University. Each of 
these indices included those specific questions 
whose correlation with one of the two general 
questions on satisfaction from the Department and 
the University was statistically significant. Each 
student tested received two new ratings based on 
the average of his replies to the questions included 
in both indices. Based on these indices the 
responses of the different academic years were re- 
calculated. The results illustrate the tendency, 
already shown above, towards a decline in 
satisfaction from the first to the fourth academic 
year, graduate students approximating the overall 
average. Here again a one-way analysis of 
variance test (Edwards, 1950) reveals a significant 
difference between the averages of the different 
years. An additional comparison of the responses 
of students from the various study years on the two 
general questions revealed the same trend. 

By a method similar to that used for importance, 
the questions on satisfaction were also ranked 
according to their average, but no significant 
difference was found to exist between the years.! 


Differences on Biographical Variables 

The third object of the study was to determine 
the relationship between various biographical 
data (such as age, sex, family status and financial 
situation), on the one hand, and the importance 
of the topics and the level of satisfaction derived 
from them on the other hand. However, an 
examination of these relations yielded no signifi- 
cant results. 


Discussion 
The main findings of the study were: 


1) The topics ranked as most important were 
those bearing on the study of psychology. The 
relatively low ranking topics pertained to 
organizational or administrative matters. Issues 
connected with the character of the University, 
the composition of the study body and social 
aspects of university life also received low ratings 
of importance. 


1 The degree of satisfaction derived from different topics 
has not been presented here, as the authors feel that this 
has a purely local significance and relates primarily to the 
situation in this particular setting. 


2) A significant difference was found between 
the ranks of importance of the various topics in 
different academic years. In fact, however, @ 
great similarity existed between them, chiefly 
between the undergraduate years, with only 
graduate students constituting a separate sub- 
group which differed from the other academic 
years in the order of importance attached to dif- 
ferent topics. However, even the graduate group 
differed from the rest of the students only in the 
degree of importance they attached to less iW- 
portant topics; for the important ones there 
seemed to be a general agreement among 3 
academic years. 

3) No differences were revealed between the 
ranking of satisfaction from various topics : 
different academic years; only when level s 
satisfaction was concerned, significant differen 
were found between the various years. The P 
tendency manifested in all comparisons employ a 
here indicated a gradual decline in the m ‘le 
satisfaction from the first to fourth years in a 
graduate students were similar to the avcras 
all academic years. 


z + was 
4) No noteworthy significant relationship Y m 
found to exist between the biographical sie 
examined and level of satisfaction and importa? 
attached to the topics. 
- phe 
The mature and practical approach of [^ 
students to the subject of psychology am ance 
study, as expressed in the ranking of import? y? 
conferred on these topics, can be explained M 
series of reasons, most of which are particu a at 
the Israeli student. The average Israeli es 
enters the university at a. relatively matur* s 
following military service for a period 4 anm» 
three years. Most of the girls also serve t the vice 
while others render some form of national jd 
A large percentage of these students F jes 
employed during the course of Wem Spout 
because of financial necessity. Whereas only "d 
20 per cent of the first-ycar students in the of the 
ment work for their living, 90 per € ork 
graduate students doso. Thepercentageo! V which. 
students rises gradually from year to year; nity 9 
can be attributed to the fact that the ade » p^ 
students marry while still studying for the 
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degree. Yet another contributory factor which, 
no doubt, strengthens this professional approach 
is the fact that students who study psychology 
RE carefully screened and selected from numerous 
E ii for acceptance to the Department. 
"m Mills (1959) also pointed out the 
nee ya between the severity of initiation 
group and the degree of attraction this 

Sroup possesses. 
da m. from the findings that the graduate 
eec constitute a sub-group in the student 
= one ion which differs from the larger under- 
ee ate group, and which places more stress on 

paration for the profession of psychology. 

mat rna decline in levels of satisfaction of 
the ces uates can be explained by the fact that 
Fee man lacks information about the 
frame po and about psychology in general. His 
only o | acus and comparison is limited and 
thei ually, over the years of his study, does 
shape n of his profession and studies take clear 
with, br his mind. He reaches the Department 
which + rosy’ outlook and a positive attitude, 
being ie shaped, at least in part, by his finally 
ogy. ‘ao into the Department of Psycho- 
Professio time goes on, however, his grasp of the 
While h Vac more informed and realistic 
original Pecomes somewhat disappointed as his 
Possible Srpeetatigns are not easily realized. I: is 
hat a transition occurs from an idealized 
gf ecalicedl image to a differentiated and 
1C one based on actual personal experiences. 
ifferent orientation of the graduate students 
i to stem from the fact that most of them 
ready employed in professional or semi- 


reali, 


3ppea 
are al 
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professional positions. They are thus able to sce 
psychology not only in the light of academic 
experience alone, but also in its practical aspects. 
They therefore evaluate certain topics somewhat 
differently from undergraduates. 

The possible reason for the lack of a significant 
relationship between satisfaction and biographical 
data is that the general student population is 
relatively homogeneous and particularly so the 
student body of the Department of Psychology, 
which is screened on achievement and intelligence 
tests. Another possible reason may be related to 
the phenomenon mentioned above: the practical 
and purposeful approach of the student to his 
studies constitutes a factor of such central 
importance that the role of other factors, such as 
biographical characteristics, which might other- 
wise have affected the levels of satisfaction and the 
relative importance of the causes of satisfaction, is 
diminished or eliminated. 
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STREAMING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


A critique by R. LYNN and SUSAN L. HAMPSON, Economic Research Institute, Dublin, with a reply by 
JOAN C. BARKER LUNN and JILL M. TARRYER, National Foundation for Educational Research 


Proressor Lynn suggests that two investigations carried out by Dr. Barker Lunn have yielded inconsis- 
tent results: the first (cross-sectional) study showed that the attainment of children in streamed schoo's 
was superior and the second (longitudinal) study showed that streamed children did better on one set 0 
tests and unstreamed children did better on a parallel set of tests. He suggests that the children in the 
first study were crudely matched for social class, and that both studies fail to solve the problem of stream- 
ing because of possible statistical distortions in the analysis. 

Dr. Lunn replies that the apparently inconsistent results were due to the differences in the aims of the 
two stages. The cross-sectional stage, examining absolute measures of attainment, was exploratory 
factors such as the individual pupil’s social class, and his initial ability were not taken into account. 
second or main longitudinal stage was concerned with the progress of one age group of children com” 
parable in terms of sex, social class and ability throughout their junior school careers. In the latter stage 
the problem of social class was overcome by examining the progress of children who were comparable al 
this respect. 4 

Dr. Lunn rejects Professor Lynn’s statement that streamed children did better on one set of tests a 
unstreamed children did better on the other as a misrepresentation of fact. Non-streamed schools P 
Sample A (working on both tests) tended to do better and streamed schools in Sample B tended to H 
better, although there were no significant differences between 85 per cent of the comparisons of mea 
Scores. 


; «dina 
We should like to draw attention to what appear The second investigation used a longitud 
to us to be some puzzling features of the NFER’s method, testing children from 36 matched ae m 
reports on streaming in primary schools (Barker streamed and unstreamed schools each Te udi i 


Lunn, 1967, 1970). Since these arc likely to be the age of seven through to eleven. On the 
relied upon to justify administrative changes in their reading score at seven (corrected for age. and 
streaming policy, it is important that there should ^ children were allocated to three ability groups ^. 
be no doubt about the authenticity of the results. their progress at the age of eleven was examine 


i: : B : ere 
The first point that strikes us as curious is that ^ relation to their initial level. The schools Tuch 
w. 


the two investigations should yield inconsistent further split randomly into two groups cnt 
es ed ecd y^ be agn e a I worked two parallel sets of tests. rn 
sectional study ol matched pairs of streame ; = h me sex, 2 

: ains made by children of the sa l 
and unstreamed schools. All children from seven 5 aes scho? 


: vel and social class in the two types o aon, 
to eleven years old in these schools were tested on le i f residual gai? 
S à . : were compared using the method of re ed 
reading, English comprehension, and mechanical f tests the stream 
and problem arithmetic. For all comparisons the The result was that on a pero d E the other ° a 
attainment of the children in streamed schools was Children made greater gains ant e he two grou! 5 
superior and most of the differences found were unstreamed children. Thus, taking the 9 ree? 


eis ciens : e 
statistically significant. together, there was no overall difference 
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e a of children of similar ability in the 
ed and unstreamed schools. 
uci. inconsistency between the first and 
ofan ee estigations must have arisen asa result 
DE two 9r in one of them, since it is impossible 
phenom properly conducted studies of the same 
study is enon to yield discrepant results. Which 
at fault? 
e ibo study is methodologically much the 
PRA € pe two and it is difficult to see how an 
iinatchine have arisen except from inadequate 
sclincis E a the streamed with the unstreamed 
able € he author seems to have taken consider- 
says Tant to get the matching right, since she 
matched cach of the non-streamed schools was 
Which co bep the most similar streamed school 
Sf Rist BS found, using the following criteria 
with infa ng: (a) type of school: junior or junior 
classes in n urban or rural; (b) number of 
per class. el (c) average number of pupils 
of chil A (d) geographical region; (e) percentage 
Schools: ma in LEA attending non-selective 
em | ) predominant social-economic class of 
of paten (e) approximate matching of percentage 
Occupati S of professional, clerical and skilled 
Al h lons', 
é me the procedure seems to have handled 
there is 5 ng with a good deal of thoroughness, 
Matchin ome doubt about the exaccitude of the 
Were Bos on social class. The two sets of schools 
timate — by asking the head teachers to 
Social eat e proportions of parents in each of five 
Semi-skil] ema (professional, clerical, skilled, 
heaq Tuch and unskilled). It seems certain that 
With Cahn € would be unable to do this task 
teachers plete accuracy. Subsequently, the class 
fac daS asked to assess the social class of 
owed th in their class. The results of this step 
Ca at the children in the streamed schools 
Tom a slightly higher socio-economic 
ets than those in the unstreamed. 
d ane the head teachers’ estimates or the 
hs mer estimates must have been wrong. If 
è D i estimates were right, the results 
inade, € investigation can be dismissed as due 
as matching of the two sets of schools. 
s made ¢ us highly unfortunate that no effort 
esti, iss © investigate this point. Class teachers 
“ously a of the social class of parents are ob- 
crude yardstick. The allocation of people 


Acker, 


c asg 
€ c] 


to 


It 
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to different social classes is a notoriously difficult 
procedure requiring strict definitions and precise 
knowledge of a large number of occupations. 
Wesuggest that two things should have been done. 
The best thing would have been to have obtained 
exact information on social class and have 
matched the schools properly. The second best 
thing would have been to have re-matched the 
two sets of schools after the unfortunate disparity 
in teachers’ estimates of social class had been dis- 
covered. This should be a fairly simple step and 
would have allowed us to sec how far the superior- 
ity of the streamed schools was due to a higher 
social class level—albeit this itself had been rather 
coarsely assessed. It seems to us unfortunate that 
the author should have taken neither of these 
steps. The results as they stand are valueless for 
the streaming issue, since the superiority of the 
streamed schools could be due either to effects of 
streaming or to the superior social class level. 
In a study which has involved so much effort, 
perhaps the author could still carry out the 
proper analysis. 

We turn now to the second investigation. As 
stated above, this was a longitudinal study com- 
paring the progress of children in streamed and 
unstreamed schools from the ages of seven to 
eleven. The first curious feature of this study was 
that two parallel tests were used, half the streamed 
and half the unstreamed working one set, and the 
other half working the other. The results of the 
two tests were inconsistent. On one set of tests the 
streamed children did better and on the other set 
the unstreamed did better. 

Such a result does not seem to us to make any 
sense. It is impossible to have two equivalent tests 
of the same ability which yield conflicting results 
of this kind on two groups. You could not, for 
instance, have two tests of neuroticism, one of 
which showed that men were more neurotic than 
women while the other showed the contrary. Ifsuch 
a result were obtained, the only conclusion to be 
drawn would be that some error had occurred in 
one or both of the investigations. Hence we 
suggest that the discrepant results of the two tests 
show that there must, necessarily, be some error 
in this study. 

We cannot detect, from the data published, 
where this error lies. It is conceivable that the 
supposedly equivalent tests were not equivalent 


but were measuring different skills, one of which 
was favoured by streaming and the other by 
unstreaming. In addition, the use of the reading 
ages of the seven-year-olds as an estimate of 
intelligence against which to measure subsequent 
academic attainment seems unsatisfactory. As 
Dr. Barker Lunn herself points out, children’s 
attainment in reading at seven-plus must depend 
to some degree on the time spent, and the 
particular type of teaching given, in the infant 
school. It is likely that there are already differ- 
ences between streamed and unstreamed schools in 
reading ages among seven-year-olds (as found in 
the first study), so that it does not seem legitimate 
to try to match children from the two types of 
school by using reading ages as an index of 
intelligence. It seems probable that if children in 
the streamed and unstreamed schools had the 
same mean reading ages at the age of seven, then 
those in the unstreamed schools may have been 
somewhat more intelligent: there tends to be less 
formal teaching in unstreamed schools, so the 
unstreamed children have managed to achieve the 
same reading ages in spite of having had less 
attention paid to the acquisition of reading skills. 
Possibly this is why unstreamed children are still 
doing as well as streamed (taking the results of 
both tests together) at the age of eleven. 

Finally, to estimate progress on the different 
attainment tests Dr. Barker Lunn and her 
colleagues have used a rather complex method of 
‘residual gain’. This method depends not only on 
the standard error of the difference between the 
means, but also on the reliability of the figures for 
the co-variances and regressions. It is impossible 


REPLY by JOAN C. BARKER LUNN and 


Educational Research 


Professor Lynn’s and Susan Hampson’s criticisms 
are based on a number of misconceptions and the 
points they raise are in fact covered in either the 
first report or the book. Firstly, it is worth 
emphasizing that only one investigation was 
carried out and not two as the Lynn-Hampson 
article implies. The cross-sectional and longitu- 
dinal stages took place in the same schools,* 


1 Twelve of the schools had to be omitted in the latter 
stage, mainly for reasons of organizational change. 
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to tell from the data given whether or not any 
distortions entered into the study during this stage 
of the calculations. But if, say, the means for 
reading ages test A and B were not the same al the 
age of seven, or the trends, age by age, were 
different, then the regressions would be different. 
It seems possible that this might have been the 
case for several tests. 

Consider the data (A tests) marked N*** on 
p.368. The ‘adjustment’ increases the non-streame 
mean from 112:21 to 11458 and lowers the 
streamed mean from 107:52 to 105/72; the 
difference is thus nearly doubled. Unfortunately 
the standard deviations are not given, SO ies 
cannot guess the degree of significance | tha! 
would have existed without the ‘adjustment - me 
p-375 (B tests) the adjustment slightly favours ; 
streamed schools in the two cases where meei i 
significant difference (marked S*). Gene! cd 
however, the ‘adjustment’ seems to favour i 
unstreamed school though it is less marked wate 3 
B tests. Hence, we suggest that it is almost cet’ as 
that the co-variances and consequent regresso j 
produced some distortions in the results repo? ao 

In view of the points we have raised it does e 
seem to us that either of the NFER studies en to 
regarded as making a definitive contributio. 
the problem of the value or otherwise of stream 
in the primary school. 
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and the sample for the latter consisted of 


upils who were aged seven at the time © 
Bates, Besides providing quick but prelim” 
information for Plowden, the cross-section: 
served as a pilot for the main inquiry. me 
for regarding the longitudinal stage as t amp 
proper are given in both the book (see for €x 
p- 13) and the interim report (sce p. 46). 
There is nothing curious about the inco?’ hjp 
results of the cross-sectional and longitu ally 
stages since each was looking at essen 


ar 


reaso ay 
stu! 
e e 


gistent 


Aen aspects of the problem. The former was 
che i ied with absolute measures of attainment 
ted vi in the four different age groups in 
only a in 1964; the latter was concerned with 
Mi [2 Seven-year-olds and their academic 
à vpn throughout. their junior school career. 
Jes ario studies, however, have certain 
inferenc ges. The most notable of these is that 
childre e about the growth or development of 
es 2 ased upon children of different ages are 
group ze coni than inferences about the same 
of tits en tested or examined at intervals 
ean, t nother disadvantage is that there is no 
the gro correcting for initial differences between 
jarion oe being compared so that when com- 
E based on absolute scores, as in the 
much ro Stage, it is difficult to assess how 
factors and e difference is due to extraneous 
Particula how much is due to the effects of a 
actors ad iie of school organization. Numerous 
Score, as night be expected to influence a child's 
hie ni ne as the type of junior school attended. 
Bp s ude his infant school experience; the 
Past iui p (as defined in the study) in the 
Streamed m the present, particularly in non- 
overcome schools; his social class and so on. To 
ade in these problems a longitudinal study was 
academic which the pupil’s development or 
time, Į Progress was measured over a period of 


taken ae this his initial score at seven-plus was 


7o account. Also an exploratory analysis 


eter À 

Progress aa which other factors were related to 

for exa and should be controlled—social class, 
As Ple, being one. 


the kd Lynn and Hampson’s comments on 
Select cing of the schools on social class: sample 
“Stimate Was in fact based on the head teacher’s 
this Save of the social background of his pupils— 
area, € a rough idea of the school's catchment 
Sbtaing, nly this kind of information could be 
and à Since over 2,000 schools were involved— 
detaj a the survey stage one could hardly ask for 
Schog k about each pupil. However, once the 
Willin ad been selected, and had indicated their 
ee ino Co-operate in the research, then 
pe ers ER ed precise data were obtained. Class 
d “tails as Pak the social class of each child. 
iie minin 9 what method teachers had used for 
at the S the parental occupation indicated 
vast majority had asked the pupils 
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what their fathers did, had asked the parents, 
or had looked it up in the school records. Less 
than three per cent had based the information 
on their own estimate of the child’s social class. 

So at first in the cross-sectional stages there were 
slight differences between the schools in terms of 
their social class. Lynn and Hampson suggest that 
we should have re-matched the schools for social 
class on the basis of the class teacher data, and as 
is described in Appendix 5, p. 330, this was in fact 
done in the longitudinal stage. 

Since the main purpose of the cross-sectional 
stage was to indicate those areas which should be 
given particular attention in the longitudinal 
stage, the slight difference between the schools in 
terms of their pupils’ social background was 
considered unimportant in that it could be 
rectified in the main inquiry. Social class was 
found to be related not only to initial score but 
also to progress made, and in the longitudinal 
stage of the study, the social class of each pupil 
was taken into account. Thus Lynn and Hamp- 
son’s criticisms of the cross-sectional stage lack 
foundation when considered in the context of the 
study as a whole. 

Turning now to the criticisms of the longitu- 
dinal stage—the allegation that ‘on one set of tests 
the streamed children did better and on the other 
set the unstreamed did better’ is not correct. The 
total sample was split into random halves, Sample 
A and Sample B. For three out of the four years 
Sample A worked one set of tests and Sample B a 
parallel set. But in the third year the tests were 
swopped so that the two samples had the other 
tests. The results indicated that whichever tests were 
used, the non-streamed schools in Sample A 
tended to be superior and in Sample B the 
streamed schools to be superior. So there was no 
bias in the tests—they in fact gave consistent 
results (see Streaming in the Primary School, p. 62). 
What is worth emphasizing here is that in both 
samples A and B the vast majority, approximately 
85 per cent, of comparisons of mean scores 
between streamed and non-streamed schools were 
not significantly different. The differences in 
means found in samples A and B involved only 
12-15 per cent of the comparisons made. 

On the question of the use of the reading test, it 
was chosen principally because of all the tests 
available it was the most free from curriculum- 


E 


bias—since both types of school share the aim of 
teaching children to read. A reason for not using 
the other tests—such as the mechanical arithmetic 
and English—as a measure of general ability, was 
that the scores obtained on these tests were more 
highly related to the type of teaching given than 
was the case for reading (See Streaming in the 
Primary School, pp. 15-17, 58). Thus the reading 
test score was used as an initial estimate of the 
child’s general ability and based on it the child 
was allocated to one of the three ‘ability’ groups. 
Comparisons of academic progress were then 
made between streamed and non-streamed 
schools within these three ability groups. Had a 
suitable test been available, an estimate of general 
ability could have been made from an intelligence 
or verbal reasoning test, but any advantage 
gained would have been very slight since such a 
test depends on the child’s ability to read when 
administered in the group situation. 

Lynn and Hampson criticize the use of 
‘residual gain’ on the grounds that it is complex. 
This is in fact a complicated name for the very 
simple concept that progress can be measured by 
the difference between the observed final score 
and the predicted final score. This means that a 
positive residual gain would be recorded when- 
ever a child scored better than would have been 
expected on the basis of his initial test score. 

In Appendix 8 of Streaming in the Primary School 
it is shown that the difference between two 
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residual gains is equal to the difference between 
the adjusted final means which would have been 
obtained from a co-variance analysis of the same 
data. In other words, a comparison of two 
residual gains is equivalent to a comparison 
between two mean scores which have been 
adjusted so that differences between initial 
measurements have been taken into account. In 
the example quoted by Lynn and Hampson they 
give the final and the adjusted final mean scores: 
They do not say that the actual mean Score Dn 
the non-streamed children increased from 1048 
to 112:21, and that of the streamed children 
decreased from 112°76 to 107:52 between the am 
of seven-plus and ten-plus. This resulted in 
positive residual gain for the non-streamt 
children and a negative residual gain for hae 
streamed children, so that it is not surprising t is 
the difference between the adjusted final pe 
larger than the difference between the unadjus 
means. 

It was recognized at the analysis stage 
different findings for the two samples A on 
might indeed have arisen becausc of differe: a 
in the regression relationships within each samp 
These regression relationships were 
examined for deviations of the kind sugg wer 
Lynn and Hampson. No such effects 
observed. In fact, no evidence was foun 
fundamental difference in the regression r 
ships recorded for the two half samples. 
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elation” 


DOING A DEGREE AT A TECHNICAL COLLEGE— 
WHO DOES AND WHY ?' (I) 


TM ASKHAM formerly of the Advisory Centre for Education, and now Research Fellow, Department of 
ociology, Aberdeen University 


mo es some of the findings of a research project on students who do degree courses at 

ston oa ih scm The aim was to discover what sort of students apply to technical colleges and to 

hose ie ¢ the motivation behind their application. The research showed that the students (excluding 

Secor Ing Pen ai: courses) are similar to university students in age, sex, social class and type of 

flee. T ucation but that their ‘A’ level achievement was inferior. Most of them applied to go to 

alten ty but were rejected. The technical college degree course is shown as being a second-best 
ative for students already strongly motivated towards gaining a degree. 


schemes. While this aim was important and 
influenced our method of investigation it did not 
overshadow those aims set above, which it was felt 


A oe 
c from a general academic interest, the 
isory Centre for Education was concerned 


With thi : : A 
Pria subject because, since 1964, it had been 
ing an Information Service and Clearing- would command a wider general interest. The 


applic Scheme for would-be technical college survey of the process of application to technical 
s ants. This Service had published each weck colleges was conducted by postal questionnaire 
at eu summer months a list of all vacancies and interview. Questionnaires were sent to a 
Courses v. colleges in degree and degree-level sample of students who had in 1966 made use of 
could h t was felt that many young people who the ACE Clearing-House Scheme (544 replies) and 
Were n. ave been accepted at a technical college a sample of those who had used the official 
bo Fa aware of the fact that is was possible to — clearing-house scheme (220 replies). In personal 
hun, dul t there. It was known that several interviews with 30 students, we investigated in 
Colleges of the places available at technical ^ greater depth the motivations behind the 
tever s year for degree-level courses were application to do a degree at a technical college. 
ed, for although many colleges cannot Thirdly, a further sample of 257 students who had 


State ex, 
they oo how many vacancies remain (since just completed their first year of a degree course at 
acancier no set quota) the approximate number of a technical college (1966/67) replied to a second 
1965. a in 1965 and 1966 were as follows: postal questionnaire. 
(e.g. H €gree courses, 1150; non-degree courses We look first at the process of application to a 
ND), 3450; 1966: degree courses, 2050; technical college. Is the information and advice 


no 
E available to students adequate or not? The first 
source of information about further education and 
training courses which springs to mind is the 
student’s school. We asked our students how 
helpful they had found their schools in providing 
information and advice on degree courses, both at 
the This res . universities and at technical colleges. The 
e Adyin Search was conducted in 1966/67 on behalf of difference for the two types of establishment is 


ftom Visory ©, et 1 ç 
the entre for Education, with the aid of a grant s 
© Department of Education and Science. striking (Table 1). 
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E ee courses, 2950. 

Scien 66 the Department of Education and 

Tp vee set up an official clearing-house scheme. 
dnt which the Advisory Centre for 

nable ion received from the DES was partly to 
us to compare the working of the two 


Table 1: 


Percentage of students who found their school very or 
fairly helpful in giving information and advice on 
technical college courses. 


(a) 


students who used ACE clearing-house scheme 21% 
students who used local authority scheme 31% 
students who used neither scheme 23% 


(b) Percentage of students who found their school very or 
fairly helpful in giving information and advice on 
university courses. 


students who used ACE clearing-house scheme 68% 
students who used local authority scheme 67% 
students who used neither scheme 58% 


Secondly, we asked our sample of students now 
at technical college what proportion had made 
use of either the ACE or the local authority 
clearing-house schemes. Only a small proportion 
had done so—14 per cent had used the ACE 
scheme, and nine per cent the local authority 
scheme. The majority of the rest (85 per cent) had 
not even heard about the schemes. For these 
students knowledge about the possibility of doing 
a degree at a technical college and about vacan- 
cies came from a wide variety of sources (Table 2). 


Table 2: Sources of information about degree courses 
and vacancies at technical colleges of students who 
used neither the ACE nor the local authority scheme 


% 
School 20 
Press 19 
Friends 12 
Direct from technical college 12 
Books, pamphlets 11 
Employer, sponsoring firm 9 


Youth employment office 
Parents 
Other 


The third factor which might throw some light 
on the adequacy of the information available is 
the time when students found out about the 
possibility of doing such a course. The evidence 
is that it was not in most cases until relatively 
late (Table 3). 
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Table 3: Time when students} found out about 
technical college degree courses 


% 

1964 or earlier 7 
1965 13 
1966 (month not stated) 5 
1966—first quarter 15 
—-second quarter 12 
—third quarter 37 
—fourth quarter & 
Other answers / 
Total 100 


(t sample of students who had completed 
onc year at technical college.) 


ooking at the 
ne of the two 
these 


Further evidence is provided by 1 
time when students who had used o 
information services found out about 
schemes. Three-quarters of those who used d 
ACE scheme did not find out about lt wn 
August 1966 or later (and 40 per cent not be s 
September 1966). The local authority scheme ey 
instigated in June 1966. Sixty-five per 3i 
those who used this scheme did not find out 2 s ie 
it before August 1966 (and 35 per cent not be 
September). A 

These a show, I think, one of the "n g^ 
reasons why more students do not app Y ur : 
technical colleges to do degrees: schools Ld 
unhelpful and information about such pum Es 
hard to get—perhaps being a matter of €: A 
many cases. Certainly the technical colleges mate 
not yet become established as a well-known "Pie 
to a degree, with application almost a part 0 fen 
school curriculum, as university application s 
is for the sixth-form pupil. 


Motivation jy 10 
What is it that causes some students to app? .? 
] cours 


technical colleges to do degree-leve istics 
We look first at some of their basic character o 
to see whether they differ in this respec ie 
university applicants. Table 4 are the 
sample of applicants who used the AGI thos 
local authority information services, wit! irit 
from this sample who were accepted at a s who 
college and with our second sample of p ical 
have just completed one year at a te those 
college. The ‘applicants’ differ little iron tbe 
‘accepted’ and have characteristics MUC 


Same as those one would expect of university 
applicants. The sample of those who have 
completed their first year do differ somewhat— 
being more overwhelmingly male, slightly older, 
likely to come from social class III, and less 
ikely to have been to an independent school— 
this is due to the different route by which many of 
al Students reached technical college (e.g. 

Owing technical qualifications or being spon- 
sored by the firm for which they worked). 


But though the students do not differ greatly 
from university students in age, sex, social class or 
type of schooling, they do differ when it comes to 
number and grades of GCE ‘A’ levels. The 
students in our samples of those who used the 
ACE or the local authority schemes are more 
likely than university students to have two rather 
than three ‘A’ levels, and less likely to have such 
high grades. The figures below show examples of 
these findings (Table 5). 


Table 4: Characteristics of technical college students 


Applied to Technical 


Accepted at Technical Completed One Year 


College—Used ACE or College—Used ACE or at a Technical 
Local Authority Scheme Local Authority Scheme College 
9 of of 
o 7o 7o 
Male 72 74 83 
Female 27 26 17 
Not Known 1 * * 
19 years or under 78 79 49 
20 years 10 9 30 
21 years or over 10 11 21 
ot Known 2 1 — 
Social Class I 20 18 12 
II 56 57 43 
III 13 14 30 
IV 4 5 7 
V x * 1 
Not Known 7 6 7 
Grammar School 42 44 52 
Comprehensive 6 5 2 
Independent 21 23 1 
Direct Grant m 10 = 
Technical College 8 7 13 
Other/Not Known/ 
Not Applicable 12 11 19 
Table 5: GCE advanced level results 
Students Who Used Students Who Used University 
ACE Scheme Local Authority Scheme Students (1965) 
% % % 
2 ʻA’ levels 4 38 13 
3 ‘A’ levels 39 E 76 
Other 20 18 11 
Combinations of 
level grades— 
AAA/AAB/AAC/ABB 0-6 0-4 24-7 
AAD/ABC/BBB 
BEE/CDE/DDD/DDE 21 25 10 
CEE/DEE/EEE 
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Conclusion 

These findings give an indication of why such 
students applied to do a degree at a technical 
college—their ‘A’ level grades were too low or 
they did not have enough subjects to be accepted 
at university. One of our main interests was to 
attempt to discover what made these students 
desire a degree, and what made them apply to a 
technical college for a degree course. Was it, for 
example, that they thought a technical college 
the best place for them to study their desired 
subject, or was it because they did not—or thought 
they would not—get to a university, or was it 
because when their ‘A’ level results came out they 
found they had done better than expected and 
therefore decided to go on to further education, 
whereas they had not formerly considered it? 
These questions could only be touched upon 
tentatively in the postal questionnaire, but our 30 
personal interviews gave us firmer indications of 
the motivations behind technical college applica- 
tion. Looking first at students who made use of 
one or other of the clearing-house schemes, we 
found that the vast majority had been strongly 
motivated towards a university degree course. 
Ninety-one per cent of those who had used the 
ACE scheme, and 85 per cent of those who had 
used the local authority scheme had applied to 
university, and 80 per cent of those accepted at a 
technical college specifically stated that they 
would have preferred to go to university. The 
personal interviews gave us a picture of young 
people who had, over a fairly long period of time, 
become strongly motivated towards doing a 
university degree. The main factors influencing 
them were (i) parental pressure or encouragement, 


(ii) schools in which university entrance was up- 
held as the height of achievement, or (iii) a strong 
desire within the student himself for a secure OF 
high status job. Because of this strong desire for a 
degree, once their university application had been 
rejected, they seized eagerly upon the possibility 
of doing a degree course elsewhere. The main 
reason for their application at a technical college 
was therefore rejection by a university. 


The sample of students who were contacted 
after one year at a technical college included 2 
per cent who were doing sandwich courses. ~ 
these students are excluded the results are similar 
to those reported above. Seventy-five per cent 9 
non-sandwich course students had applied se 
university and had been rejected, and 73 per x 
said they would have preferred a universi z 
course. (Only 32 per cent of those doing 
sandwich course said they would have preferre 
a university degree.) 


implicati ings for the tech- 
The implications of these findings r e doing 


nical colleges are that (leaving aside t 5 
sandwich courses, who have traditionally m 
technical colleges) more information ae is 
courses needs to be more widely publicized ur F 
desired to increase the numbers and ine 
students doing degrees at technical colleges. hie 
one needs to ask what effect is produced upo? = g 
students by the fact that the majority scree? 
technical college degree course as a second- pir 
alternative following the frustration of de 
desire to go to a university. One might also 1! 

to ask whether the standard of a technical c " 
degree course is, in fact, lower than that 
comparable university course. 
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SOCIAL CLASS FACTORS IN A NEW ZEALAND 


COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 


R. K. HARKER = Education Department, Victoria University of Wellington 


Desprre the ideology of classlessness, and of equal opportunity 


research report indicates that the relationship between socio- 
lar magnitude to that reported by Floud and Halsey. The 


Sı H ches : 2 
chool attainment is significant, and of a simi 


Str i : A 
eaming process which exists in nearly all New Zealand secondar 


for all which exists in New Zealand, this 
economic origin and the child’s level of 


y schools (which are exclusively 


compr : . "m . 
puni MN has much the same effect on the further educational opportunities of children from 
icular socio-economic groups as the selective school system in Britain. 


E Part of the mythology of New Zealand 
rei I^ of the New Zealand educational 
+ sm Jd at it is classless, and opportunity 1s 
origin ir regardless of social or ethnic 
minimu he existence of the ‘welfare State’, 
non-sel m wage differentials, and the universal 
Sen B secondary school system have all 
Class ine to mitigate against the development of 
oppor gg in educational and vocational 
Seg However, if the basis of class 
inguistie i in education is, among other things, 
then di, in origin as described by Bernstein, 
Nonus als between the cducational op- 
and nea of the children of white collar workers 
o liim of manual workers appear to be likely 
caland de to operate ina country such as New 
Hene a economic equality. . 

simultana ernstein states that two languages exist 
angua, eously ina society. Firstly, a ‘public’ 
direct ge (restricted code), known to all, of a 
Bramın concrete nature, and of the simplest 
ake structure. Secondly, a ‘formal’ 
exibiin code) of greater complexity and 
Y; and of a more complex grammatical 


WERL 


i 
Ber: 
[ption Ban? B. ‘Some sociological determinants of per- 
Aasen, A. E d. Sociol., 9, June 1958, 159-74. But sce 
1; plevement 5? How much can we boost IO and scholastic 
"123, Gent, Harvard Educ. Rev., 39, | (Winter 1969), 
he likely limits of such environmental factors. 
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structure, enabling an individual who possesses 
such a language to claborate his experience 
and build up more complex and differential 
conceptual hicrarchies. It is Bernstein's thesis that 
a middle class child learns both these linguistic 
patterns and also learns the situations for which 
each pattern is appropriate, whilethe working class 
child is restricted to the ‘public’ mode of expres- 
sion and applies it to all situations. Such a view 
can be used to explain the social class differences 
in verbal IQ test performance, and later achieve- 
ment where such a test is used to separate 
children into different schools or streams. 

Bearing in mind the factors set out above, it is 
the intention of this report to show that the 
streaming of pupils in a New Zealand compre- 
hensive school performs the same function as the 
tri-partite selection carried out by many English 
education authorities. This is to say, pupils from a 
‘working class’ background are at an educational 
disadvantage just as much in New Zealand as in 


England. 


Method 
One large comprehensive school, typical of 


suburban, co-educational schools throughout 
New Zealand, was used in the survey. A total of 
298 third formers (the first year of entry) from the 
1968 intake were used as the sample, and they 
were divided into four groups on the basis of their 


father's occupation.! Such a grouping does not 
imply that the author sees New Zealand society as 
consisting of four social classes: it is simply a 
device used to try to determine the influence of 
socio-economic circumstances upon some aspects 
of educational achievement. The four groups are 
as follows: 


1. Professional (P) The children of doctors, 
solicitors, professors, architects, engineers, ac- 
countants, directors of large companies, and high 
level civil servants (N=42). 


2. Upper White Collar (UWC) The children of 
middle grade civil servants, university lecturers, 
training college lecturers and secondary school 
teachers (N=97). 


1 The grouping is my own, as the standard New Zealand 
classification of occupations (that of CoNGALTON, A. A. and 
Havicuurst in the Austral. J. Psychol., 6 (1954), is in need 
of revision. 


Results 


3. Lower White Collar (LWC) The children of 
small businessmen, foremen, technicians, COT 
tractors, salesmen and clerks. (N=84). 


4. Manual (M) The children of painters, 
taxi-drivers, railway workers, drivers, factory 
hands, scaffolders, mechanics, carpenters and 
fitters (N=75). 


On the basis of these four groups, the scores of 
the children on a verbal IQ, test (Otis) were 
analysed, together with scores on a reading test 
(ACER) and an arithmetic test (VG 7). Itison 
the basis of these scores that the children were 
streamed. The social class content of the strea 
was then examined, as were the option choices 
made by the children (Apart from a ‘core’ gue 
pupils can opt for one of Latin, French, pd p 
keeping or Modern (woodwork-metalwor D 
boys, commercial-home science for girls))- 


Table 1: Mean Otis test scores for each socio-economic group 


Group Boys (SD) Gris (SD) TOTAL (SD) 
P 114-125 14-73 119-6 9-71 115-43 13-9 
UWC 107-4 14-48 1124 12:5 109-7 13-81 
LWC 103-77 13-7 106-61 16-0 105-0 13-65 
M 99-05 12-75 97-32 15-12 98-27 13-9 
All Children 105-66 12-445 107-21 15-1 106-31 14-9 


Table 2: Mean score on the ACER reading test for each socio-economic group 


a 


Group Boys GIRLS TOTAL 
P 36-41 42-7 37-9 

UWC 32-8 38-53 35-45 
LWG 31-6 34-25 32-74 
M 29-125 30-75 29-48 
All Children 32-09 35-52 33-53 


Table 3: Mean scores on the VG 7 arithmetic test, by socio-economic group 
MM 


GROUP Boys GirLS TOTAL 
P 22-47 24.1 22-85 
UWC 21-37 22-25 21-77 
LWC 18-92 22-06 20-26 
M 17-5 18-09 17-53 
All Children 19-87 21:21 20-43 
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As can be seen from Tables 1, 2 and 3, the 
relationship between socio-economic group and 
achievement is consistent and significant and of a 
Similar order to that found in England.! With such 
a pattern emerging in the tests, then it is to be 
expected that the professional group would get 
Proportionally more places in the upper streams 
and be more likely to choose the academic 
| coa (bearing in mind parental influence in this 
atter case) 3 
ge 4 shows that the Professional group has 
a cent of its members in the top three streams, 
oe € the Manual group has only 1:3 per cent. 
he he the bottom three streams contain half 

ee anual group, but only five per cent of the 
Eee €ssional group. Bearing in mind that the 
S md of the future university students in the 
Eu group can be expected to come from the top 
Nis then already, in the first year of secondary 
ren i ing, the proportion of Manual group child- 
: Pied the most favoured group for further 
of e ion is greatly reduced. This characteristic 
o ue Manual group is reinforced by Table 5, 

Ption choice, 


This table indicates a marked preference for the 
more academic subjects on the part of higher 
socio-economic groups (79 per cent for P group 
against 11 per cent for the M group—Latin and 
French combined). The clustering of the lower 
socio-economic groups in the ‘Modern’ option 
(woodwork, metalwork) could be seen as 
indicating a preference for ‘concrete’ learning as 
opposed to the more abstract nature of a foreign 
language. It could be hypothesized that it is the 
nature of verbal learning in the lower class home 
which restricts their children to this option choice, 
but more detailed research would be needed to 
establish this. The influence of socio-economic 
background can be hignlighted in this respect by 
examining option choice, holding IQ score 
constant at a low-average level (95-105). 

Table 6 shows that despite the fact that the 
Manual group children in such a range will be 
inherently more able than the Professional group 
(due to the verbal loading factor in favour of the 
professional group), the Manual pupils are 
clustered at the vocational, non-academic end of 
the scale, while the higher groups move pro- 
gressively into the academic options. 


* See, f 
and gs, lor example, DoucLas, J. W. B. (1964). The Home 
a the School. London: MacGibbon and Kee, or: FLoup, J. " 
selection for à A. H., 'Social Class' Intelligence Tests, and Discussion 
and Angor Secondary Schools’, in Hatsey, A. He Frown, J. The school does not select children on the basis 
209.215, ERSON, C. A. (1961). Education, Economy and Society, 5 à 3 b 
- New York: Free Press. of socio-economic background directly, but 
Table 4: Percentage of each socio-economic group in the top and bottom streams 
iO? a VEM LLL 
Group Top Streams (Latın, l and 2) Borrom Srreams (6, 7 and 8) 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 

P 56 70 60 6 0 5 

UWG 46 53 50 21 11 16 

LWC 35 31 32 33 36 35 

M 12 15 13 49 50 49 

Table 5: Option choice by socio-economic group (percentages) 
Gr, 
io LATIN FRENCH BOOK-KEEPING MODERN 
E Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Bos Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
Uy 31 30 8l 16 10 14 3 10 5 
LWG 19 a 2 42 51 46 29 13 22 10 13 11 
M 2 n m 15 04 M 29 22 2 46 — 53 — 49 
0 6 3 5 12 8 34 15 25 61 68 64 

EN 
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Table 6: Option choice by fathers’ occupation (Otis 
scores constant). No. of children 


Group LATIN French BOOK-KEEPING MODERN 
P — 3 2 1 
UWG 1 7 7 3 
LWC — 6 8 12 
M — 2 5 19 


selects on the basis of verbal ability, which in- 
directly achieves the same purpose. The linguistic 
differential, as outlined by Bernstein, can be 
seen to have a marked effect upon educational 
achievement and the possibilities of further 
education. This is not to say, of course, that the 
school should change its criteria of internal 
selection, for without adequate and confident 
verbal ability it is not likely that a student will 
succeed in higher education. Rather does this 
evidence suggest that the primary schools have 
failed to cater for the linguistic impoverishment of 
lower socio-economic group children. The aboli- 
tion of streaming ( or of the 11-plus in the English 
context) merely secks to cure a symptom rather 
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than to attack the real cause — the linguisti 
impoverishment of the home and neighbourhood 
of the economically impoverished. 

This problem is even more serious in New 
Zealand since Maori children come very largely 
from the lower socio-economic group and are 
therefore doubly handicapped at school. On the 
one hand they suffer all the disabilities of the 
European child from the lower socio-economic 
group, and on the other, the school makes few 
concessions to their culture, its value or its 
language. The same situation exists in England 
with regard to the children of immigrants and the 
situation in both countries demands action: 


l. in terms of linguistic enrichment pro 
grammes at pre-school and primary school; 


2. the adaptation of the school to the children 
it is trying to teach. 


The alternative to such action in multi-racial 
societies is the increasing solidification of classes 
along ethnic lines and the creation of an explosive 
social situation. 


CHECK-LIST FOR EVALUATING ANALYTICAL/LITERARY 


STUDIES 


J. ANDERSON Faculty of Education, University of New England, Australia 


THE crow} 5 j " 

ses CAR numbers of analytical or literary studies demand a careful evaluation of objectives, 

vali ures and the analysis of the results. The author presents a check-list of criteria for assessing the 
€ of such studies. His check-list for evaluating empirical and experimental studies in educational 


research appeared in Educational Research, 11, 1. 


To scientific journal is said to have appeared 
centy 5. By the beginning of the nineteenth 
Were D according to Mumford (1964), there 
1,000 0 journals. The number had swelled to 
2700 by the middle of the nineteenth century and 


to 10,000 by the start of the present century. One 
hundred thousand journals is Mumford’s predic- 
tion for the close of the century and with under 
30 years remaining this prediction looks well on 
the way to being fulfilled. 


A check-list for evaluating analytical/literary research studies 


A. Objectives 


3: Statement of purposes of study 
S Contribution of study to existing knowledge 
- Description of background to study 
^. Evaluation of previous studies in the field 
B. Procedures 
> Statement of underlying assumptions 
7 Statement of limitations of study 
8 Definition of important terms and concepts 
- Description of methods for locating source 
material 
i Selection of source material 
. Quality of source material 
ll. Documentation of source material 
12. Establishment of reliability of evidence 
C. Analysis 
1 " Analysis of facts g 
15 Critical evaluation of material 
16. Logic of argument 
* Clarity of interpretation 
D Conclusions 
na Statement of findings | 
19: Substantiation of conclusions 
20; Logical organization of report 


Quality of writing 


Un- 
ACCEPT- Meni- ExcEL- 
ABLE Poor OCRE GooD LENT 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d č 
a b G d e 
a b ë d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
a b c d e 
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Educators and researchers know the difficulty 
of keeping up to date with even a limited part of 
the field of education. More than ever there is a 
need for careful evaluation of published material. 
For those who are not actively engaged in research 
or in teaching research methodology there is the 
danger of accepting uncritically the findings of 
research simply because they have been published. 
That editors of research journals themselves are 
often guilty of a lack of critical evaluation was 
made dramatically clear in an unpublished study 
of the American Educational Research Association 
cited by Wandt (1965). Fifty-two per cent of a 
random sample of journal articles examined were 
rejected by experienced judges as unfit for 
publication; 41 per cent were rated as requiring 
some revision; and only seven per cent were 
judged worth publication without change. 

A number of check-lists for evaluating educa- 
tional research have appeared in recent years. 
For the most part these check-lists have been 
produced for evaluating empirical and experi- 
mental studies. Such, for example, are the check- 
lists of Johnson (1957), Van Dalen (1958), Far- 
quhar and Krumboltz (1959), Wandt (1965), 
Suydam (1968), Anderson and Kerr (1968), 
and the unpublished list of criteria of Lesser. It is 
understandable, perhaps, that criteria should 
have been drawn up for empirical and experi- 
mental studies since there is in these studies a 
generally agreed sequence of procedures. There is 
evidence, too (Anderson and Kerr, 1968), that the 
use of check-lists helps to make evaluations more 
objective. 

There is, however, a very marked absence of 
any lists of criteria for evaluating studies other 
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than in the empirical or experimental field, 
although Van Dalen (1958) does include sections 
on historical and descriptive research in his very 
lengthy check-list. The procedures and methods 
of analysis involved in analytical or literary 
studies are more diverse than in empirical or 
experimental studies, yet there are certain common 
elements. One list of criteria that has proved 
useful at the University of New England is give? 
above. There are two ways in which the check-list 
is primarily used. First, it is used as describe 
above in research methodology classes to assist 
students to evaluate certain studies in the litera" 
ture. It enables students at least to judge articles 
according to common standards. Second, 1t 1s 
used by students to evaluate their own writing, to 
see what they have written as others might sce E 
Not all the criteria will apply to every study e 
the check-list may be adapted to meet particu 
needs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Objective Testing 
us G. Macınrosu and R. B. Morrison. 
Diversity of London Press, 1969. Price 90p. 


ns bopi (112 pages), ‘designed primarily for 

cenis her, particularly the teacher in the 

Ghee school > presents the simpler issues in 

Dunes ^ testing which can casily be followed by 

itis her and will certainly enlighten those with 
or no background to objective testing. 

"€ pue chapter on Objective Testing contains a 
which aro wen but with some simplifications 
abour Sa lead the reader to misconceptions 
T hef Ob Jevels of testing. The chapter on 
different jective Items gives a thorough view ofthe 
the item types of questions that are available to 

* dise. iter with all the problems that he faces. 
one, th Section on Constructing the Test seems well 
partic ula ough this reviewer , wonders if the 
Prudent T paragraph on breaking the rules was 
Analysis che an introductory text. The Item 
clearly : ied (4) is eminently readable, quite 
Average te uced and could be followed by the 
emphasis cacher. One might debate the authors’ 
iscriminon Facility, as the relative importance of 
credit, em may be greater than they tend to 
outline. Apter 5 on Taking the Test is excellent. 

y childre the many real problems that are faced 
Objective id and teachers in taking and giving 

Tofessio pm It is commended to many of the 

at it aes item writers who want to get a feel of 
ike to give such tests in the actual ‘nuts 
Olts classroom situation. Chapter 6 on 


Corin i 
™arkin Tests leans far too heavily on machine 
Proce, E. Greater time on teacher marking 


a a would have been preferable, in view 
P ey population of teachers. The final 
Ve el pepe tit Objectives should perhaps 
sU) by do w one stage before the authors indicate 
Wwe wi € wish to test, before the question what 
Nestion ish to test, as the answer to the first 
Outlines the format of approach. Many 


Chap 
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of the simplifications suggested in this are good, as 
they are effective without distorting higher 
concepts. The example chosen for this chapter 
could have been improved to round off a good 
chapter. 

Overall a book well worth reading by the 
practising teacher who wishes to understand the 
basic tenets of the objective test he is called upon 
to administer. It is valuable also for the teacher 
who wants to go a stage further and construct his 
own classroom progress tests in this form. 
Teachers who wish to go beyond that would, as 
the authors indicate, have to broaden their 


reading. 
K. B. Srarr 


Basic Subjects for Slow Learners 
by A. A. WILLIAMS. Methuen Educational, 1970. 


Price £,2-40. 

Many, probably most, teachers of slow learners in 

junior and secondary schools, come to the task 

without previous experience or training in the 

teaching of the early stages of basic subjects. 

They acquire some basic information by attending 

short courses, by help from remedial services and 
by consulting books and articles. There was a time 
when Backwardness in the Basic Subjects was the main 
source but the choice of books is now wider and, 
while books are no substitute for adequate 
courses of in-service training, they do provide an 
important source of information. This book could 
well be used in conjunction with a course of 
lectures. 

It is essentially a practical book based on the 
author’s considerable experience as a teacher and 
head teacher in schools for educationally sub- 
normal children and as tutor of a one-year course 
for teachers of handicapped children. Methods of 
teaching are explained in considerable detail so 
that the inexperienced teacher would obtain clear 
guidance on what steps to take, for example, in 


assessing and promoting reading readiness, in 
making up a child’s own reading book, in teaching 
phonics and spelling, and in mathematics. The 
author has wisely not packed his text with all the 
different approaches, materials and problems 
which could be presented but has concentrated on 
communicating some of the main lines of 
approach, backed with discussion of the needs of 
slow learners, the aims of teaching them, and other 
ideas essential to understanding practice. There 
are however ample references to further reading 
and to sources of books and materials; four 
appendices contain other practically useful 
information. 

Selection of topics is always difficult in a book 
of this kind. There is perhaps too little on develop- 
ing fluency and comprehension skills in reading, 
but it is useful to have space given to a more 
detailed account of what information the teacher 
can get from reading tests—often overlooked— 
and to the teaching of phonics—a topic on which 
there is a great need for enlightenment. Mathe- 
matics receives a thorough discussion including 
methods of assessing readiness (a simple Piagetian 
procedure is described in the Appendix), methods 
of promoting readiness, developing number 
concepts and a useful discussion of social arith- 
metic which is so important for the slow learner. 
These are topics in which the author made 
original contributions in early days of re-thinking 
mathematics teaching with slow learners. 

The book undoubtedly meets the practical 
needs of the teachers for whom it is intended— 
those teaching basic subjects for the first time— 
but it also has much to offer the more experienced 
teacher and provides a useful starting point for 
further study of particular issues. The suggestions 
for observation, inquiry or practical work given 
at the end of each chapter would be of assistance 
to tutors in colleges running courses in basic 

subjects for slow learners. 
R. GULLIFORD 


Educational Research in Britain (2) 
edited by H. J. BurcueR and H. B. Powr. 
University of London Press. Price £3:25. 


"Tus is the second volume of a projected series of 
publications designed to serve as a guide to 
current and recent educational research. It is 


envisaged that further volumes will appear at 
intervals of two to three years. The contents 
include reviews of the work of the National 
Foundation for Educational Research, the 
Schools Council and the National Burcau for Co- 
operation in Child Care, together with summaries 
of recent and ongoing research in the following 
areas: the transfer from primary to secondary 
education; the teaching of mathematics; modern 
language teaching; religious education; Currie- 
ulum model building; compensatory education, 
the arts-science dichotomy; delinquency; univer 
sity teaching methods; medical education; educa- 
tion for business and management; and the 
economics of education. Some of the select? 
fields overlap with those that were treated in the 
first volume; others, notably those concerne 
with education for business and management S 
the economics of education, introduce relative Y 
unfamiliar territory. ee 
The editors would seem to have set themselv E 
a formidable task in that it is their declared am 
to serve the needs of both teachers and zoe 
istrators who wish to be informed in a straig ? : 
forward, non-technical fashion about the iq 
findings that may be relevant to their day-to" Hd 
concerns, and also of post-graduate students M ir 
are about to embark on research projects of the 2 
own and who need a reasonably comprehens" 
coverage of the work that has been undertaken" 
their chosen field. The contributors to this vol" 
can scarcely be blamed for the fact that, in d 
main, they have failed to satisfy fully either e 
these conflicting demands. The busy practitio? of 
is not interested in the painstaking sifting ne 
information that fascinates the researcher: on 
deed he wants an ‘appreciation of the pacc 
approach that will serve as a guide to his deor 
making and action. Most researchers feel ac 
uncomfortable when they are invited to s 
this kind of demand and such a SERI ie 
perhaps better performed by a middle man needs 
who understands and sympathizes with e well 
of the consumers but who is sufficient. Ti 10 
acquainted with the technicalities of d ns 
be able to interpret it without undue distor". 


ectiv® 
The needs of researchers and prosP the 


researchers are not adequately et articles 
contributors to this volume because the and 
uately 


are too brief to serve this purpose adeq 
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also because it has been decided, as a matter of 
Policy, to restrict the bibliographies to those 
references that the authors choose to cite in their 
chapters. This cannot be expected to afford the 
kind of coverage required by someone who is 
Proposing to undertake research on his own 
behalf. What would be more serviceable in this 
regard would be a full annotated bibliography 
ma some ordering of priorities and perhaps an 
tera of the lines of inquiry that would 
= in the light of past experience, to be the 
t promising to follow. 
What, in effect, is being proposed is that in 
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future this series should bifurcate: one branch 
should aim to acquaint teachers and practitioners 
with the achievements of research; the other 
should consist of the kinds of review that would be 
found useful by those in the business, so to speak. 
One wonders too if there might not be some 
advantage in producing a British counterpart to 
the American Encyclopaedia of Educational 
Research. At the present rate of progress this 
series will not achieve a comparably comprehen- 
sive review for some 15 or 20 years. Perhaps this is 
an undertaking that the National Foundation for 
Educational Research might contemplate. 
ALFRED YATES 


Hightown Grammar 
The school as a social system 


C. LACEY 


A detailed case-study of the progress of one 
class through a northern grammar school, 
emphasizing the relative lack of achievement 
by working-class children and the rejection of 
school values in favour of non-academic 


alternatives. 55s (£2.75) net 


Reshaping Physical 
Education 


MARGARETE STREICHER 


Edited and presented by Betty E. Strutt, this 
book, by one of the world’s leading education- 
alists, shows how P.E. can be integrated with 
education as a whole and related to the 
complete development of the child. 


Illustrated 36s (£1.80) net 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Colleges of Education: 
Academic or Professional ? 
T. W. EASON 


As compared with other branches of higher 
education, colleges of education are expected to 
fulfil two distinct though complementary func- 
tions: to provide for the students’ personal 
education and development and to equip them 
professionally as teachers. The exact relationship 
between these two functions is a matter of 
controversy, and it is this area of controversy 
which is the subject of Mr. Eason’s investigation. 
The results are to be presented in several parts; 
this, the first, looks at the colleges and their 
problems through the eyes of the Principals. 

Mr. Eason's inquiry ranges over all aspects of 
college life, and presents a picture of the colleges 
which is bound to be of importance at this 
time when the training of teachers is being 
increasingly scrutinized. 


10s. (50p) in UK only. By post 11s. 
NFER Publishing Division 
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The Appraisal of Intelligence 


A. W. HEIM 


This important book by the well-known authority 
on intelligence testing has now been reprinted in 
a revised edition by the NFER. Dr. Heim discusses 
the feasibility of assessing ‘intelligence’ while its 
definition is a matter of controversy, and the 
importance in its development of environment 
and heredity is unclear. She describes the 
influences to be taken into account when 
devising and using psychological tests, and 
criticizes the factor analysis approach. In the last 
few chapters, Dr. Heim elaborates her own 
definition of intelligence and makes practical 
recommendations for further research. 


Price 25s. (£1 +25). By Post 26s. 6d. 


NFER Publishing Division, 
2 Jennings Buildings, Thames Ave. 
Windsor, Berks., SL4 1QS. 


Curriculum Evaluation 


STEPHEN WISEMAN and 
DOUGLAS PIDGEON 


Teachers and headteachers in this country nava 
great freedom in the choice of what to teach. 
Curriculum changes take place in a somew' a 
haphazard manner, guided by educationa 
fashion, individual enthusiasm or local pressure. 
often without proper evaluation. In this short an 


readable book, which is aimed at the ordinary 
n expert 


a more 
lopment. 


teacher, the authors—both well-know 
in the field—advocate and explain 


objective approach to curriculum deve ie 
It is hoped that this summary of new technique 
will stimulate a more critical look at the syllabu S 
and curricula which form such a fundamen- 
part of our school system, and will put a s o 
cal and practical tool into the hands of those we 
wish to re-organize curricula on a more objec 
basis. 


10s. (50p) in UK only. By post 11s. 
NFER Publishing Division 
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copying! 
to 


Basic Books in 
Education 


The series which gives the latest in 

piucation: the basic principles in 
ackground Books, and specific 

Practical applications in Topic Books. 


Basic Books have provoked praise and 

Appreciative comment from teachers 

ana students alike. Because they are 
ay and objectively written, 

eii veis they are not too specialised, 

and ecause they are what teachers 
nd student teachers really want. 


(ws Books are full of information, 
i" they try to leave the reader free to 
nt his or her own conclusions. 

fo ey also include lists of suggestions 
r further reading, full bibliographies, 

glossaries and indexes. 
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an Educational 
Frontier 


R. A. Hodgkin, Department of 
Educational Studies in the 
University of Oxford 


128 pages boards, 19 919004 6 18s net; 
stiff card, 19 9190054 9s net 


Theauthor is concerned with the process of learning and 
its influence upon the development of personality. In the 
compass of a very short book he probes deeply into the 
psychology and philosophy of education, as well as 
commenting shrewdly on many of its practical problems. 
For illumination of his subject, he returns to several 
unusual quarters—to cybernetics, ethnology, dreamsand 
prayer. He draws on the works of several original 
thinkers whose ideas are rarely brought into discussions 
of education—Martin Buber, C. G. Jung, Susanne 
Langer, Donald MacKay, Michael Polanyi and others. 
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A short history of the teaching profession in 
Western Europe from biblical and classical times 
down to the present day. 
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The National Foundation for Educational 
Research has now installed its own com- 
puter—an IBM 1130, 


We anticipate a certain amount of spare 
time in the next year or so, and are 
prepared to make the computer available 
to Educational Research Workers at 
favourable rates, 


Card-punching will also be undertaken, at 
Competitive rates, 


Details 


At present the capacity of the 1130 is limited — 
maximum size of matrix is 30 x 30. But for 
individual researchers who have no access to 
other computers and who wish, for example, 
to calculate tabulations, regression analysis, 
correlations, factor analysis, and analysis of 


variance within these limits, this service is of 
great value. 


Rates 
Computer: £15 per hour. 


Data Processing: £20 per 1,000 cards. 
Punched and Verified. 


Specimen Costs: 


Regression analysis of 8 variables on 40 


subjects—£4: 15 tables from 2,600 
subjects—£9, 
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TOWARDS EVALUATION 
Some Thoughts on Tests and Teacher Education 
by 
E. STONES 
with contributions by H.  Checketts, 
G. Davies, K. Horton, P. Mauger, 
S. Morris, R. Ogilvie, P. J. Tansey, 

and a foreword by P. Chambers. 

The efficacy and relevance of present 
examination practices at all levels are 
likely to be increasingly questioned as 
the eleven-plus was questioned a few 
years ago. The contributors do not 
seek to add to the critical literature 
on the subject but attempt to make 
positive suggestions aimed at integrating 
evaluative procedures with the teaching/ 
learning process. 
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How Teachers Plan Their 
Courses 


P. H. TAYLOR 


The planning of Courses is undoubtedly one of 
the most important parts of the teaching piod 
About how this planning is done, what lai 
are employed, what priorities followed, and HAM 
effectiveness is judged, very little is known. Su o 
knowledge is of crucial value at a MI IG 
educational change, when teachers are penis 
Called on to develop new approaches. In $a 
Very readable report, Professor Taylor makes 
Substantial pioneering contribution to 
knowledge of this area. në 
Summary transcripts of the teachers’ discuss e 
form a lively section of the book. The E lors 
discuss their aims and how they see the functi ec! 
of examinations and syllabuses, what they eeit 
of their pupils and the relevance of 
Subjects to the children’s lives. 
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Problems of Overseas 
Students and Nurses 


AMYA SEN 


Little is known about the Progress made by the 
thousands of overseas students in this country, 
but their studies may be of crucial importance to 
their own and their home countries’ development. 


Dr. Sen has studied a large sample of students 
and nurses in colleges of education, universities, 
hospitals, specialist nursing colleges and many 
other kinds of institution, and has provided a 
Clear factual picture of the nature of their 
difficulties. Also included here are a report on the 
Sample’s English proficiency, a follow-up of their 
Performance and the author's recommendations 
ee the severe handicaps under which 
See oreign and Commonwealth students are 
n sometimes to be labouring. 
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in Action 


edited by T. G. MONKS 


This is a unique book on comprehensive 
education—unique not only because it reports 
research into some hitherto uncharted areas of 
school life but also because of the thoroughness 
of much of the work. It is particularly welcome at 
this time of change and flux in secondary 
education. 

Six different aspects of the life and work of 
teachers and pupils, chosen for their pertinence 
to a developing system of non-selective 
secondary education, have been investigated. 
These are : school administration ; curriculum and 
welfare; attainments; friendships; extra-curric- 
ular activities and contacts between the school 
and the community. 
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Forthcoming Issues 


Tue November issue of Educational Research will contain an article by 
Professor Arthur Jensen of the Institute of Human Learning in the 
University of California, entitled ‘Do Schools Cheat Minority 
Children?’ In it, Professor Jensen offers evidence that when certain 
ability and home background factors are held constant there is no 
appreciable difference in the scholastic achievements of pupils of 
different ethnic groups. But he discovered marked differences in the 
overall levels and patterns of ability of negro, Mexican-American and 
white children in his survey, and suggests that the implication is that 
different teaching approaches are needed to maximize the achievement 
of children in different ethnic groups. 

In view of the interest which the article is expected to stimulate, 
comments on it by Sir Cyril Burt, Professor H. J. Butcher, Professor 
H. J. Eysenck, Professor John Nisbet and Professor Philip E. Vernon, 
will be published in the February 1972 issue of the journal. 


STUDENTS’ EXPERIENCE OF THICK SANDWICH COURSES 


ALAN SMITHERS School of Research in Education, University of Bradford 


Morr . $ à P : x 
£ and more higher education courses in this country are being organized on the sandwich principle 
industrial training. But the educational implications of such 


of : : ; 
€ ie nate periods of academic study and i 
ses have been comparatively little investigated. From a survey of the existing literature and an 


ain study of thick sandwich courses at the University of Bradford, it is argued that the ideal 
Pech ge education in two environments is not being attained at present, and may, in fact, be 
Gas €. There are undoubted benefits, both educational and political, which accrue from such 

5, but these must be set against the evident disadvantages. The time is ripe for a re-appraisal of the 


* $ 
ole of sandwich courses. 


a E 


The impact of the NCTA on the technical 
colleges has recently been discussed by Robinson 
(1968) and by Burgess and Pratt (1970). For 
some colleges the Diploma in Technology 
portunity, particularly 
f preparing students for 


dad the features of higher education in this 
of ac in recent years has been the burgeoning 
altes, wich courses. Such courses; with their 
n nra periods of college education and 
he md experience, have a long history. represented a great op 
at Univer according to Houghton (1966), was for those with experience of prepar 
only wie College, Bristol in 1878, but it is external degrees of the University of London. 
or Tech; their adoption by the National Council The prospect of engaging in work of honours 
at all co nological Awards that they have become degree standard while retaining responsibility for 
è g i ` content and examinations led to an impressive 
o its d TA was established in 1955, according number of courses being submitted to the NCTA 
Ogica] Pai to: (Steele and administer techno- for approval. Most, but by no means all, of these 
Currenc wards of high standing having a national came from the recently established colleges of 
colleges” and available to students in technical ^ advanced technology. And, while many of the 
approved pe successfully complete courses applications were in the fields of engineering and 
Created y y the Council’. „The award which it related technologies, the traditional sciences were 
ech.) TE the Diploma in Technology (Dip. also refurbished on the sandwich pattern and 
eci ded ne Council took its brief literally and became, for example, applied biology, industrial 
fidis that it was for the colleges themselves to chemistry and applicable mathematics. 
P and examine courses. It did, however, lay To the technical colleges with their long 


Ow; . n A ; s 
n certain conditions, one of which was that tradition of job-rated education the sandwich 
course scemed to be a natural development of 


o 
i - pr should incorporate at least one year of J | € 
ed industrial training. self-evident value. But the precise function of 
gc REPE industrial training has always been a source of 
Acknowl confusion. Indeed, although some broad defini- 
" ae . tions had previously been put forward, it was not 
thc QUragement Spitetully acknowledges thc advice a until 1964, just before it was superseded by the 
?ngitudina] Ee Prank eon forums part. CNNA, that the NCTA made the objectives 
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explicit. A report of its Industrial Training Panel 
(NCTA, 1964) noted that ‘the purpose of 
industrial training as an integral part of courses 
leading to the Diploma in Technology is far from 
clear in the minds of either college or industrial 
staff. This is not surprising in view of the uncertainty 
which has existed within the Council.’ (my italics). 
In seeking to remedy the situation, it specified 
three main purposes: (i) ‘the training should 
illustrate the application in practice of the 
scientific principles which the student has been 
taught in college...and should provide him 
with experience and knowledge of modern plants 
and processes’; (ii) ‘practice should be given in 
the solution of . . . problems in the form in which 
they are met in industry’, and (iii) 
should make the student aware of the social, 
economic and administrative considerations 
which influence the working of an industrial 
organization, 

This statement has, however, done little to 
dispel the confusion surrounding sandwich 
courses. Wide differences have been found in the 
value attached to industrial training by industrial- 
ists, students and staff. In an early study among 
diplomates in technolo: > Heywood (1967) 
found that the majority thought that industrial 
training was intended to give them some idea 
of what jobs were available. Staff, on the other 
hand, saw it mainly as an opportunity of 
learning how to apply the scientific method to 
industrial problems and as a general introduction 
to industry. Musgrove and Smithers (1969) also 
found that students expected industrial training 
to provide them with information about career 
opportunities, and, in prospect, they also had 
high hopes that it would give relevance to 
academic studies, help develop confidence in 
dealing with all kinds of people and give an 
insight into how firms work. But later, looking 
back over their experiences, they had doubts, 


particularly about the relationship with university 
studies. 


‘the training 


Industrialists, unlike university staff, do not 
appear to see industrial training primarily in 
terms of the application of theory to practice. Ina 
survey among some 300 personnel, production 
and research staff in a wide variet 
Batcock and Musgrove (1970) 
development of a realistic attit 


y of industries, 
found that the 
ude to industry, 


and the experience gained in a variety of indust- 
rial environments were seen as the main es 
ges. The disadvantages most often mentione 
were the disruption of students’ academic 
studies and interference with student life. There 
were also fears that the industrial training period 
might be wasted. ; 

The NCTA did not prescribe the form e 
which industrial training was to be incorporate t 
into courses and, in practice, a. number = 
variants have evolved. The two main forms e 
the ‘thin sandwich’, in which the student qe 
alternate periods of six months in the Led 
and in industry; and the ‘thick sandwich’, w. eo» 
the first two years are spent in the university; os 
next in industry, and the fourth and final year un 
the university. Both have their pua 
advocates. The advantages claimed are oten to 
the same terms. Thus the thin sandwich is > ier 
Promote integration because it gives a be ihe 
balance of work and study; the thick, because are. 
level of work possible in the third year d ad 
compatible with university studies. Bot Ad: 
claimed to be the less disruptive: the thin E 5 
wich because the student spends six mont E it 
cach year in the university; the thick, perar ate 
permits students to spend three whole acade 
years in the university (but with a gap gee 
months between the second and third years). "^ 
thin sandwich is claimed to provide à gree to 
variety of experience and to enable students ji 
consider a wider range of jobs; but to suppor me 
of thick sandwiches much of this experience ht 
inevitably low-level, routine work which mE e 
well unnecessarily put students off aes ar 
future careers. And there are many gua te 
arguments that can be adduced. However, in s 
of all the controversy, there have been few m 
matic studies of the relative merits of thick a 
thin sandwich courses. 


cn 
Most of the published studies have 2 ; 
concerned with thin sandwich courses. duh 
to some extent, convey a sense of m M 
(Jahoda, 1963; Marris, 1964; Heward, v 969). 
Heywood, 1968; Musgrove and Smithers, thick 
In contrast, a study among graduates of * God 
sandwich course—in applied biology —$ E 
that considerable value was seen in Gets c 
experience, particularly as a period of sci ce the 
training (Smithers and Hambler, 1969). Sin 


thin sandwich studies were mainly carried out 
a engineering students, this difference 
Pies e Pind well be associated with subject as 
he structure of the sandwich course. 

NL. study reported by Musgrove 
Mecha: hers (1969) is part of a much wider study 
of Brad e all students who entered the University 
OF anni ord in 1966. The sample included students 
ira EUM and science on thick sandwich 
Sindee E well as the engineering students on thin 
idee * "Mein previously described. Drawing 
iris im the study, it is possible to see what 

an Es expect industrial training to be like and 
Hes react to it. It is also possible to see if 
different m different. fields of study and on 
ently. TH types of sandwich course react differ- 
Points a ay paper examines the data from these 

view. 


Elis nature of the inquiry 
"c S elis i to discover what students liked 
Frank hr about industrial training, Professor 
1965.66 usgrove conducted, during the session 
AT s a series of interviews at the Bradford 
trainin, ith students who were either on industrial 
A ins or had recently returned from it. 
about ipe tud yielded a number of statements 
discrimin ustrial training and the 30 which 
t € experie ted best between those who regarded 
It less Goss favourably and those who regarded 
Ype attin say were used to construct a Likert- 
Srove, 19, ude-to-industrial training scale (Mus- 

Th. 68). 

Courses Was given to all students on sandwich 
who entered the recently established 


niversity ; 
asked pss in October 1966. 'The students were 


Ww © express their agreement/disagreement 


it 
iud item on a five-point scale, and res- 
Exe scored from 1 (favourable) to 5 
R Crefor, rable). The range of the whole scale is 
OAM 30-150; the higher the score, the more 

urable the attitude. 

(i) * scale has been developed in two forms: 
etilene spective version, e.g. "industrial ex- 
theoreti vill give me a good chance to see how my 
and Ga knowledge can be applied in practic? > 
Sience retrospective version, €.g. — 
“oreticg] à ave me a good chance to see ow my 
i nowlege works in practice.’ 


esiq n 
s being questioned on entry; students 
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were followed up at various times during their 
courses. Students on thick sandwich courses— 
students of civil engineering, textile techno- 
logy and applied biology—were followed up on 
two occasions: (i) towards the end of their second 
academic session (June 1968), and (ii) at the end 
of the industrial training period (September 
1969). 

The present analysis is confined to male 
students. On entry, 126 students or 93 per cent of 
the sample completed the questionnaire. In June 
1968, 79 or 75 per cent of those who had pro- 
gressed to the end of the second year (29 had not) 
did so again, and in September 1969 this per- 
centage was maintained (two students did not 
respond and three ‘dropped out’, but six others 
completed the questionnaire in both 1968 and 
1969). 

After industrial training students were also 
asked to complete three other measures describing 
their experience. Using Jahoda's ( 1963) typology, 
they were asked to say which of the following 
applied to their period in industry: (i) it was spent 
in a training school, (ii) it involved moving from 
department to department for different ex- 
perience, (iii) it was spent on a project, (iv) it was 
production work at the technician level, (v) it 
was production work at the workman level. They 
were also asked to indicate on a five-point scale— 
‘all’, ‘majority’, ‘about half’, ‘minority’, ‘none’— 
the proportion of time they had spent on: 
(i) skilled work, (ii) semi-skilled work and (iii) 
observation. And further, they were asked to 
indicate the percentage of time they had spent 
with ‘management’, ‘professional, technical staff’, 
‘skilled workers’ and ‘unskilled workers’ 


Results 
Students’ changing attitudes to industrial 


training are shown in Table 1. On entry, students 
in all three schools were very favourably inclined 
towards industrial training, although the biolo- 
vere significantly less so than the civil 
=2-11, P>0-05). During two years in 
the University the attitude of all groups deteriora- 
ted. But industrial training itself appeared to 
affect the biologists and the technologists dif- 
ferently. Among the technologists the less 
favourable attitudes to industrial training devel- 
oped during the intra-mural period were con- 


gists v 
engincers (t 


firmed, but among the biologists | a marked 
re-appraisal took place. And from being the least 
favourably inclined at the outset, they were 
ultimately the most enthusiastic. 

The 30 items comprising the attitude scale 
touch on many facets of industrial training. When 
the students’ reactions were examined in detail, it 
was found that the change to less favourable 
ratings among the civil engineers and textile 
technologists occurred mainly on 13 items. What 
is striking, as can be seen from Table 2, is that 
these items are nearly all concerned with 
intellectual development. 

At the outset, students expected industrial 
training to give them an opportunity of applying 
theory in practice, expected to learn about the 
latest developments in their fields and were 
confident that industrial training would not 

disrupt their studies. But in the event they were 
disappointed. Neither did they appear to get the 
‘helpful instruction and guidance’ that they were 
anticipating. 

Relatively few items concerned with social and 
organizational learning were similarly re- 
sed. But while at university the students 
doubt that industrial experience would 
them with a good opportunity to see what 
going and this was confirmed by ac 
perience. There was also some tendenc 
students to see themselves as cheap labour. 


On most social and organizational 
however, initial rating: 


apprai- 
came to 
provide 
jobs are 
tual ex- 
y for the 


items, 
5 were maintained or 


improved. On four items ratings improved. = 
technologists (civil engineers and textile en 
nologists taken together) were surprised eh * 
extent to which they were able to work on thet 
own and they were surprised to find roe 
‘bosses’ so friendly and approachable. Fears " = 
their pay would be resented by workmen and ee 
they would be little more than "dogsbodies to = 
experienced and highly qualified were n 
borne out in practice. inol 
The initial strong belief among the tec! ee 
gists that they would have the edge over gradua nt 
of conventional courses in obtaining employmeni 
was confirmed. They also valued pepe 
training as a time for learning how a firm Law of 
and for gaining some insight into the outloo 
management and workmen. = could 
The expectation that industrial training "i all 
help develop self-confidence in dealing wit civil 
kinds of people was borne out among the ists. 
engineers, but not among the textile techno nen i 
But both groups were generally satisfied aa 
industrial training as a social experience hier 
reported making a lot of new friends and ee 
was lonely. The belief that industrial t cling 
would help develop self-confidence in ta 
technical problems was largely sustained. 


A i s was 
Among the biologists the pattern of change ava 
somewhat different; during the intra-m Tesi 


period there was a general shift En. g 
favourable ratings, but during industrial train? 
this shift was more than reversed. 


Table 1: Attitudes to industrial training 


" CHANGE = 
On Entry Durinc Two ACADEMIC SESSIONS DURING Year IN INDUST! 
(1966-68) (1968-69) — P 
M SD M t* P t 
Civil Engincering (N = 45) 60-2 8-6 46-8 432 — 0-01 0-04 0-0 dd 
(deterioration) 
& EI 
Textile Technology 641 102 434 211 — 0:05 +5-0 Lg 
(N — 18) (deterioration) (deterioration) i 
0-0 
Applied Biology (N — 16) 66-4 10:6 +9-9 2-63 0-05 —12-7$ Dus 
(deterioration) (improvement) 


*correlated data 


iN —47 
iN—15 
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T: " 
able 2: Change to less favourable ratings among students of civil engineering and textile technology 


A. j 
Items Relating to Intellectual Development 


Industri ; 
my SOR experience gave me a good chance to see how 
Mis retical knowledge works in practice 

m a oh what I learned in theory became more real and 
Ladded € meaning when I saw it in practice in industry 
standi à good deal to my scientific knowledge and under- 
Dus ng when I was in industry 

in j H ; m B 
the Ina period of industrial practice I learned about 
subject practical developments and advances in my 
I bec, 
a A i "S 

iin me more self-confident in tackling scientific problems 
and ha A industrial practice I was given very efficient 
k aael instruction and guidance for the work I did 

spent in ind cing T E i 

m my studics* industry was an unwelcome distraction 

urin; T 
had heen time in industry I forgot a good deal of what I 
In ing, n learning before* 

: u: "eur P 
little Sem LL fin given a lot of low-level work which was of 


fro; 


Mean Scare Scores 


gg ee ee ME 
Entry College Industry Entry College Industry 
(1966) (1966-68) (1968-69) (1966) (1966-68) (1968-69) 
1:53 +0-31 +0-85 1-83 0-00 +0-78 
1-51 +0-49 +0-55 1-88 —0-06 +0-78 
241 0-86 +0-09 2-05 +0-83 +-0-22 
2-37 +0-65 +0-34 2-66 —0-16 +0-33 
1-84 +0-40 +0-13 2-00 4-0-16 4-0-39 
1-84 +0-22 +-0-45 2-22 0-00 +0-77 
1-57 +-0-36 +0-11 1-66 —0:11 Esp 
2-44 4122 40-15 2-16 +0-56 +0-34 
2-48 --0-40 +0-11 2-61 +0-05 —0-11 


P to my college studies* 


B R 
EE Y 
‘cial and Organizational Items 


Industri 
discover a Perience gave me an excellent opportunity to - ] 

uring m at jobs were going and what I’m most suited for 1:77 +112 +008 166 40.72 —0-05 
labous "Y time in industry I was simply a form of cheap 
The time 1 (37. 4080 +002 227 +028 — 1035 
aroy Spent in ind > was si s t D 
à ^ n industry was simply time spent moping iis m^ 4:013 NT 410416 4055 
depenga Strong sense of b I felt profits 

adedi purpose because I felt profits o.) ogg +025 277 +034 +083 


‘© some extent on how efficient I was 


*Scoring on these ne; 
Significant changes 


» the biologists 
doubts about the integration 
ap oe industrial perio 
how m 8 theory to practice (‘good chance to see 
‘theory theoretical knowledge works in practice’, 
When, ecame more real and had more meaning 
Other pW it in practice in industry’). On the 
m ree at the level of developing scientific 
industri dence and adding to scientific knowledge 
Would ial experience was valued. Fears that it 
© à distraction from college studies 


of intra- 


ds at the level of 
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gatively worded items has been reversed 
are shown in bold type 


proved unfounded. 

Like the civil engincers, the biolo 
industrial training as a time for developing 
self-confidence in dealing with people, but they 
did not see it as a time for learning how a firm 
works nor for learning about the attitudes of 
either management or workmen. Neither did they 
expect to have the edge on graduates of conven- 
tional courses. 

The different reactions of the biologists and 
technologists are probably related to the different 
nature of their industrial training experiences. 
These are described in terms of Jahoda’s (1963) 


gists valued 


Table 3: Types of industrial experience 


MOVING FROM PRODUCTION 
Course Derr. ro Derr. PROJECT ‘Work 
% % % 
Civil Engineering (N = 47) 34-1 17-0 2 
"Textiles (N — 18) 38-9 33.3 an 
Applied Biology (N = 15) 20-0 80-0 nil 


typology in Table 3. The biologists were mainly 
engaged in project work whereas this was true for 
relatively few of the civil engineers (y?=17-9, 
d.f.=1, P>0-001) or textile technologists (y2= 
5:4, d.f£=1, P>0-025). 

Biologists mainly spend their industrial year in 
governmental laboratories where they join a 
research group. Frequently, the student is 
given his own problem to work on and quite often 
this leads to publication. The student lives and 
works as a scientist, and with scientists, for a year. 

Industrial training for civil engineers and 
textile technologists means something very 


different. Civil engineers usually join either 
Contractors where the gaged 


c y are mainly en 
In supervising site work (and they generally 
sibility) 


have a considerable degree of respon: 
or a firm of consultants where they are mainly 
engaged in design. Alternatively, they may 
join a local authority where they commonly 
move from department to department. It is 
less usual for civil engineers to be given a project 
and, where they are, it is more accurately 
described asa feasibility study than research, 
Textiles students usually join a large textiles 
firm where they may move from department to 
department gaining experience in sales, costing, 
time and motion study, supervising production 


work etc. But for some students, work oi s 
production side, including running and nu 
the equipment, comes to dominate the *» os pon 
Where projects are given to students lo Bey 
usually feasibility studies such as the evalua’ ccific 
new machinery or sorting out some SP 
operating problem. " ial 
"i Table 4 changing attitudes to apunte 
training are shown according to the os rom 
form of experience. It can be seen tha anings 
on project work, in spite of the different d more 
attached to this term, generally develope PM 
favourable attitudes, even where the grouP 
whole became less favourably disposed. Pi level 
Changing attitudes were also related Of the 
of skill seen to be involved in the wor ent an 
biologists and civil engineers, 87 per © ork as 
80 per cent respectively classed their i tech- 
skilled, but only 33 per cent of the textue 


T o saw 
nologists did so. Those textiles students n oject 


ple 


57) 


tended to develop .57) 


attitudes to industrial training (—95:4 
but among those who saw their work a x 
Skilled there was significant deterio! 
(4- 14-5, t=3-68, P> 0-01). ported 
Students in the different fields also TEP ne 
spending different lengths of time with pet 


tio? 


Table 4: Changes in attitude during industrial training by type of experience 


Moving from 


Course Dept. to Dept. 


ATTITUDE Scare UNITS 


Vork 


Project Production | 


Civil Engincering 
Textile Technology 
Applied Biology 


+0. 
7-74 (deterioration) 
‘3 (improvement) 


4 
4( 
3( 


—4-0 (improvement) 
—4-5 (improvement) 


4 -aention) 
Tipe (deterioratio” 
—13-7*** (improvement) 


nil 


By ‘t’-test for correlated data: *significant beyond 5% level; ***significant beyond 0-1%, level 
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E different levels. The biologists reported spend- 
ing on average 64 per cent of their time with 
professional, technical workers’ and only 5-3 per 
“ey E their time with ‘unskilled workers’. 
ud . the civil engineers the proportions were 
lo "n cent and 15-1 per cent respectively, but 
m a students they were 39-4 per cent 
I per cent. But this was not so strongly 

to attitude change as the level of skill 
seen to be involved. 


Discussion 


a, ^mi of technology students are unambig- 
erated or them sandwich courses are not inte- 
able ae ses. W. hile they recognize the consider- 
Eae ay dts of industrial training, they do not 
stu ies Tu. bears much relation to academic 
san dwie h his is as true of engineers on thin 
asit is of Courses (Musgrove and Smithers, 1969) 

the thick sandwich course students in the 
Present sample. 

E are these views peculiar to Bradford. 
a analysing a survey at the North- 
a tende AT (now The City University), noted 
parallel £5 for the industrial period to become a 
a education, scarcely integrated with the 
Jaho ees task of qualifying for a diploma. In 
of her (1963) study at Bruncl only 54 per cent 

Sample saw ‘some relation’ between 
hg, E industrial periods. Reviewing the 
CATs, B ine NCTA on the development of the 
edian a and Pratt (1970) conclude that 
solve inal the NCTA never managed to 
industri problem of integrating the college and 

rial periods.’ 
Were pth biologists in the present survey who 
training i acd so enthusiastic about industrial 

0 pra id not sec it as a time for putting theory 
(1969 ps Rather, as Smithers and Hambler 
acqui e also reported, the relationship is seen 

Thee level of learning to be a scientist. 
Bists co argely favourable reactions of the biolo- 

" Bees ed with the less favourable reactions of 
* baia, oninia, and this represents something of 
invente act For sandwich courses were really 

Carrie Kip students of engincering in mind E. 

Pplicati over into the sciences in the genera 
have On of policy. Industrial training does not 
it dete apparent relevance to the sciences 
engineering, and this is reflected in 


Colle 
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initial attitudes to the experience. Nevertheless, 
in the event, it was the scientists who were 
pleasantly surprised, and the engineers who were 
disappointed. 

This difference has also emerged in other 
studies. Heward et al. (1968), in a survey among 
final year students at five CATs, found that all the 
biologists were ‘satisfied’ with industrial training 
compared to only 21 per cent of the electrical 
engineers and 31 per cent of the mechanical 
engineers. Similarly, in Jahoda’s (1963) study, 
appreciably more scientists reported a good 
experience than engineers. 

Why there should be this difference is not clear. 
But the very absence of a directly related industry 
may well be an important factor. For biologists, 
and presumably other scientists, industrial train- 
ing is in many ways a continuation of their 
university experience. Working as they often do in 
laboratories as members of research groups, they 
enjoy something comp 


arable to an MSc year 
incorporated into their undergraduate studies. 
They can see what they personally are achieving. 
On the other hand, when technologists go out 
into industry they are subordinated to its goals: 
production and profit. And, while they are 
probably learning a good deal, neither this nor 
their personal contribution to the firm is readily 
here this can be identified, as with the 
the experience is usually 
Table 4; Jahoda, 1963). 
The reactions of the engineering students on 
the thick sandwich course in the present study are 


remarkably close to those of the students on thin 


sandwich courses described by Musgrove and 


Smithers (1969). Neither group saw industrial 
training as a time for applying theory to practice 
and neither saw it as a good opportunity for 
finding out about career opportunities; both were 
concerned at the disruption of university studies. 
The response of the thin sandwich students is 
somewhat more pronounced with a mean attitude 
change after one year in industry (two periods) of 
18 units compared to seven units among the civil 
engineers and eight among the textile technolo- 
gists). But the striking similarities suggest that the 
thick/thin controversy is much less important than 
the question of the effectiveness of sandwich. 
courscs in general. 


The findings repor 


apparent. W 
students on projects, 
evaluated favourably ( 


ted and collated in the 


present study cast serious doubt on whether the 
first, perhaps the crucial objective, for industrial 
training formulated by the NCTA—that it 
‘should illustrate the application in practice of the 
scientific principles which the student has been 
taught in college'—is being attained. It is on 
this objective that the justification for alternating 
periods of industrial training and college study 
rests. The other benefits of industrial experience— 
seeing modern plant in operation, learning how 
firms work and about the people in them, 
developing social maturity, trying out a future 
career and so on—could all conceivably be got 
from a period in industry before going to univer- 
sity. The research experience which the biologists 
found so valuable could equally well be placed at 
the end of the course, as it traditionally is in the 
MSc year. In the study by Heward et al. (1968) 
more than three-quarters of those who were 
satisfied with industrial training would have 


preferred it to have come before going up to 
university, 


Should, then, the acknowledged benefits of 


complementary industrial training be set aside 
and some other arrangement tried? It could wel] 
be so. It is doubtful if integration as originally 
envisaged can be attained. It is something which 
the colleges have been earnestly trying to do for 
more than a decade, but they have been defeated 
by the very diversity of industrial experience, It is 
this diversity of experience and the development 
of a realistic attitude to industry which industrial- 
ists find so valuable. Very few, in Batcock’s and 
Musgrove’s (1970) study, attached importance to 
the relationship with university studies, 

But there are two important reasons for 
retaining sandwich courses, one educational, the 
other political, which may outweigh these 
considerations. Educationally, in Marris's (1964) 
words, they ‘meet the need of all students to 
overcome their isolation from society at large and 
test the validity of their education in its ultimate 
setting...to have worked only before they 
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entered on their courses may not provide them 
with enough experience to give their sagen ae 
interests a point of reference outside the m n 
community’. Politically, they facilitate a ig A 
education which is responsive to social an 
industrial needs. 

or all events, sandwich courses or ka 
presented in the right way. Almost wit im 
exception prospectuses lay stress on the integra: ae 
of theory and practice. And, as we have seen, * 
leads to almost inevitable disappointmen 
Students have found much to apa d 
industrial training; it is its strengths which sho! 

be publicized. 
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| SOCIAL CONTEXT OF IMMIGRANT PUPILS 


LEARNING ENGLISH 


S. 
M. DUROJAIYE  Makerere University, Uganda 


Ine ne " 
me on five areas of social activity possibly related to English language learning was collected 
hree groups of secondary school pupils (Asian, West Indian and English). Results indicate 


considerable 


group differences in the use of school and public libraries, out-of-school activities, out-group 


Choic i ; Meis 
neis of friends, job aspirations and parental encouragement. Some factors would scem from the 
to facilitate the English language learning of the Asian group. 


DENEN 


A factor w 


ully unde 
-“Nguage l 


hich cannot be ignored if we are to 
rstand the complexity of the English 
is the a ng situation for immigrant pupils 
Place, Wh: context in which such learning takes 
the immi eis m there in the social environment of 
English "ig pupil that may assist or hinder his 

k Vritin 
reich ( 


nguage learning ? 
1963). the nature of bilingualism Wein- 
logica] „ >) States that ‘It is in a broad psycho- 
Contact can poste-calltural setting that language 
Particular] ; est pe understood". This would apply 
N Our sc Y to the situation of immigrant pupils 
aspect ts Pi Where language contact is only one 
© emp] 1€ cultural upheaval of immigration. 
Situations lasis on use of language in a variety of 
Vocabular Opportunities provided for enlarging 
PPortunig; quality of language models available, 
Outside + les provided for learning inside and 
Vailabili 16 home (excluding school), and the 
eiie ity of books, periodicals and library 
thea, (Bloom 1964), will be of importance in 
gem lcarning ofimmigrant pupils. 
of lan cin (1961) distinguished two main forms 
formar age, which he refers to as ‘public’ and 
People o, and showed that while middle-class 
Well ien understand and use public language as 
Morg or eal language, lower-class people are 
ma € pai restricted to public language. . 
ay. eua lal environment of immigrant pupils 
(or ‘restri Ourage the acquisition of ‘public 
ated) language since they are learning 
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a second language in a context where such a code 
is common (working-class industrial area). It will 
be informative to see how far their social patterns 
conform to those of their peers. Similarly, 
Smilansky (1968) shows the link between social 
environment and language ability in her work in 
Israel with the children of immigrants from 
various Middle Eastern and North African 
countries. Miller (1951) states: ‘In addition to the 
information we intend to convey, our speech 
inadvertently helps the listener guess our nation- 
ality, sex, age, region of country, social back- 
ground and education’. 

It will be of interest to see how far the social 
backgrounds of the different groups in this study 
are comparable, and to predict the likely effect of 
this on their language learning. Sanford (1942) 
states that ‘there is an intimate relation between 
the speech of an individual and his broader social 
adjustments. Many researchers (Jones, 1965) 
have suggested that differences attributed to 
bilingualism may, in fact, be in part attributable 
to sociological differences. Alleyne (1962) found 
evidence that bilingual deficiency was due to lack 
of involvement in English life and culture. Native 
bilinguals were not significantly inferior to their 
paired monolinguals. In this respect we might 
consider immigrant pupils in the light of work 
done on culturally disadvantaged children. 
Both Asian immigrant pupils who have to learn a 
second language, and all other groups in this 


study, who are from relatively poor home 
backgrounds, may be regarded as culturally 
disadvantaged in England. Group differences in 
social environment may arise, however, from the 
widely different backgrounds of the immigrant 
pupils before coming to this country. These 
differences will be of particular interest in relation 
to language learning. 


Procedure 

Information was collected from three groups of 
secondary school pupils from one school in a 
working-class district of Manchester. The school 
is newly built and well equipped, with 40 per cent 
immigrant pupils and a lively staff who show 
appreciation of the problems inherent in such 
a heterogeneous intake of pupils. Every use is 
made of lessons on subjects such as History and 
Geography and current affairs discussions to help 
pupils in their adjustment to one another and in 
their understanding of the wider issues of immi- 
gration and integration. An English language 
specialist is a full-time member of the staff and 
provides intensive instruction in English language 
for those pupils with little or no knowledge of 
English. Such instruction occupies short periods 
only and for most of the day immigrant pupils are 
in normal classes. 

From the fourth and fifth years in this school, 
teachers gave indication of those pupils whose 
English language ability was considered ‘satis- 
factory’ (speaking clearly and being readily 
understandable). From 180 pupils in the 14-15- 
year age group, only those whose performance on 
progressive matrices administered by the investi- 
gator placed them in the average or above 
average ability range were included (i.e. grade 3 


and above). The socio-economic status of hen 
breadwinner in England was also pr e 
and was limited to the skilled, semi-skilled an 
unskilled manual range (Hall-Jones Scale, Cm 
V, VI and VII). A minimum length of stay : 
England of one year and maximum of five ja 
were the limits set for the immigrant pem 
Only those Indian and Pakistani pupils w S 
mothers spoke very little or no English w 
included. . pie 
With these controlled factors operating, O be 
180 pupils tested and investigated three gro ttt 
20 pupils each were finally selected. The AP 
consisted of 20 West Indian pupils, the secon d 
20 Indian and Pakistani pupils, and the mae di- 
20 of their English classmates. Recorded, nn 
vidual interviews were the source of informa 
on the following points: : ia 
l: Availability and use made of the ps 
(radio, television, cinema, newspapers. books): 
2. Choice of friends. 
3. Out-of-school activities. "er 
4. Job aspirations and degree of parent 
encouragement and interest. as 
5. For the Indian and Pakistan! 
parental and sibling knowledge of Eng 
language most used at home. : oat 
Pupils are the sole source of information — 
where observation and teachers’ confirm?" ol 
could be used. This was the case for py oe 
friends in school and use made of school lib!? 
and youth clubs. 


al 


group: 


lish and 


Results 

Media i et 
Table | shows the use made of the various ™ 

by the three groups of pupils. 


]ia 


Table 1: Percentage of pupils making use of media 


Wzsr IupiAN PupiLs 


2xGLIn PUPILS 
INDIAN & PAKISTANI PuPiLs ENGLISH 


Very 
" 
Never Seldom Often Very Never Seldom Often Very Never Seldom ve d ofi 
Media Used Used Used Often Used Used Used Often Used Used Use 
Used Used 9, fo 
h A % % * 75 h % e wo m 
aa Ro 
Television 5 5 40 50 0 d$ 5 10 E: 
adio 


60 
45 
25 


25 


10 10 


10 
35 


40 
15 
5 


Newspaper 
School Libra; 
Public Library 


50 
75 
20 


25 
20 


èl og 
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sone points of interest arose in the detailed 
int nation given by pupils in this section of the 
erview. The first of these is the type of news- 
Sowa and the possible need to define ‘read’ 
ikat A sa From information given, it seems 
k iaa read _@ newspaper can mean to skim 
lines h news items for information or simply to 
ce K^ the classified advertisements and 
the E s. The latter was particularly the case for 
A nglish pupils. 
P choice of newspaper among the three 
jm diim is oi interest. 100 per cent of both West 
only and English groups have available at home 
‘The Popular newspapers (the ‘Daily Mirror’, 
tioned) ws z the World’ were most often men- 
Sroup e hereas in the Indian and Pakistani 
Do Cu a ent read the ‘quality’ press 
remaining 60 « > ‘The Times’, The Observer’), the 
The ev 0 per cent reading popular press. 
school a point of interest is the use made of 
interns public libraries. The Indian and 
acilities — scem to make more use of these 
arly eit 5 do the other two groups. Particu- 
English iking here is the large percentage of 
Public minem (80 per cent) never using their 
y. 
the ris of those pupils visiting the cinema in 
and Pakistani group, the majority see 


both English films and films in their first language. 
Also, it was often specifically mentioned that 
such a visit would be made with a parent (the 
father) rather than with friends. 


Choice of friends 

Table 2 shows information gained on the 
choice of friends of the three groups. 

Thirty-five per cent of the Indian and Pakistani 
pupils choose best friends in school from outside 
their own group, 30 per cent choosing English 
pupils as best friends and 5 per cent choosing 
West Indian pupils. In contrast, the English 
pupils choose best friends only from their own 
group and do not reciprocate the choices from 
Indian and Pakistani pupils. Similarly, 95 per 
cent of the West Indian pupils choose best 
friends from their own group and the remaining 
5 per cent direct unreciprocated choices to 
English pupils. Out-going choice of friends 
increases slightly for both Indian and Pakistani 
and West Indian groups outside the school but the 
English group again choose only English friends. 
Choices of partners in games and in class seem to 
be made with greater flexibility, as members of all 
three groups will choose ‘anyone who is good at 
what we are doing’, regardless of nationality. 


Table 2: Pupils’ choice of friends 


te aire 


West Inpian PuPiLS 


Inpran & PAKISTANI PUPILS 


ENGLIsH PuPiLS 


West Indian & 


West Indian & West Indian & " 
Indian Pak. English Any Indian Pak. English Any Indian Pak. English Anw 
% o, oF oF 07 97 S 2, 0/ o/ E o 
7o o % 6 76 Yo 7o 7o 7o 70 o 
ue 
i i 95 - 5 = 5 65 30 — — — 1% = 
fiut chool 
Dea 60 10 30 a 16 36 48 = 16 4 80 £ 
ener 
gant? for 
[3 " 
Se 50 š 2s 45 5 30 15 50 = — 50 50 
in quet to 
as T m 
. : 55 5 = 40 5 20 15 60 — = 55 45 
ox hds 
qut 
T 
i " 0 A = — 10 - 
80 ; 15 = = 60 4 
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Out-of-school Activities 

Table 3 shows the percentage of times each 
group mentions each out-of-school activity as 
favourite. 

The English pupils have the widest range of 
activities and the lowest choice of home activities. 
West Indian pupils also have a wide range of 
activities, the home being given more emphasis. 
Most striking is the limited range of activities of 
the Indian and Pakistani pupils, who give equal 
weight to activities in the home and in the park. 


Job Aspirations and Deg 
and Interest 

The West Indian and English groups made 
most of their choices of future jobs within classes 
V, VI and VII of the scale. Few parents of these 
groups choose better jobs for the child than he 
himself chooses while 30 per cent of the West 
Indian and 48 per cent of the English parents do 
not mind what job their children take up. 
20 per cent of Indian and Pakistani pupils, on the 
other hand, choose jobs from classes I and II, the 
remaining 80 per cent choosing equally from 
classes III and IV and classes V, VI and VII. 
This differs from the distribution of choices of the 
other two groups, in both of which the majority 
choose jobs from the lowest classes. 

The degree of parental interest and encourage- 
ment also varies from group to group. Some 
parents in all groups choose better jobs for their 
children than the children themselv 


es choose. The 
percentage of parents doing so is higher in the 


ree of Parental Encouragement 


PupiLs 
. West Indian & 

Job Chosen Indian Pakistani English 

% % % 
*Classes I, II — 20 — 
*Classes IIT, IV 20 40 15 
*Classes V, VI, VII 80 40 85 

*Classes T, II 


Classes III, IV ns 
Classes V, VI, VII — Sk 
(The class 
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i -of-school 
Table 3: Percentage of times each out-o! 
activity is mentioned as favourite by each group 


INDIAN & 
PAKISTANI 


0/ 
70 


Wzsr 
" ENGLISH 
INDIAN o; 


/o 


26 
Park (sports) 

Home activities 
Parties 
Friend’s home 
Church 

Youth club 
Dancing 
Riding 
Swimming 
Walks 
Speedway 
Model plane 
Tennis 

Cycling 

Child minding 
Badminton 
Camping 
Hairdressing = 
Record collecting 16 ———— 


44 
44 


wr | nel 
Sakslnu 


lila 


annenin] \ | eo 


from 
Indian and Pakistani group. More parents 


n 
the West Indian and English groups do ee te 
what jobs their child chooses in ere 16 per 
Indian and Pakistani group where only here t0 
cent display indifference. It is of interest hers 0 
note that although in England all the fat d VII 
these pupils have jobs in classes V, VI an? their 
(controlled factor) it was found that in 


Table 4: Choice of job and parental encouragement 


M ian and 
country of origin 10 per cent of onl "m 
Pakistani fathers were teachers and hig 
clerks. 
PARENTS 
West Indian El English 
Job Chosen Indian Pakistan p 
926 % 
40 
Same job 60 64 a 
Better job 10 20 
etter jol » 
Don't mind 30 16 


— Professional, high administrative, managerial and executive. les 
pectional, supervisory and non-managerial higher and lower grades. 

illed, semi-skilled, and unskilled manual. a 

ifications are those of the Hall-Jones socio-economic index) 


Language Most Used at Home and Parental and 
Sibling Knowledge of English 

In the Indian and Pakistani group only, 
as can be seen from Table 5, fathers, siblings and 
any other persons living as members of the family 
(this included cousins and aunts) were all judged 
Proficient in English. In spite of fathers’ know- 
ledge of English, the majority of the pupils use 
their first language with their parents at home. 
English is used most often between siblings and 
fairly often with other members of the family 
8roup apart from mothers and fathers. 


Discussion of results 
sue siderable group differences emerge in this 
th y, many of which could have an influence on 
e English language learning of these pupils. The 
ee and Pakistani pupils reading the quality 
ener would have more opportunities to 
tend their vocabulary and experience different 
UU registers, This group also tends to make 
wh h more use of school and public libraries, 
s ich could support this acquisition of a wider 
ge of vocabulary and language experience. 
se of libraries may indicate a greater interest on 
: Part of Indian and Pakistani pupils in 
imide of what is learned at school. One 
Pais, is that libraries provide a haven from 
by oer living conditions but this is refuted 
and the D choice of home activities by this group, 
e aii uer degree of parental aspiration for 
casier "s - This difference probably makes it 
ary, à. d this group to acquire English vocabu- 
With P a comparison of their spoken English 
eir es P the other two groups showed that 
€ fact th Dulary was almost as wide, in spite of 
tion and nat they are in a second language situa- 
many * continue to use their first language for 
the B sa of activity in the home. In addition, 
Tatio o Jan and Pakistani pupils use the highest 
they ü three and more syllable words; that is, 
a e. Se one word of three or more syllables 
Indi Y 15 words spoken, whereas the West 
Englis Pupils use one in 19 words and the 

ien One in 26 words spoken. 

Shown, Put-group mobility in friendship choices 
directed Y the Indian and Pakistani pupils and 
Consi S a eae English pupils could also be of 
$ e value in their English language 


Quisiti 
"ton, although in this study there is only 
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Table 5: Language most used at home and parental 
and sibling knowledge of English 


INDIAN AND FATHER MOTHER SIBLING OTHERS 

PAKISTANI GROUP 96 96 % 90 
Proficient in English — 100 — 100 100 
Very little English — 40 = ae 
First language only — 60 = = 
English used most at 
home 20 5 80 50 
First language used 
most at home 80 95 20 50 


slight evidence that these choices are reciprocated 
at the ‘other school-friends’ level. Greater contact 
with English friends may be of value in language 
learning for the immigrant pupils and would also 
help to break down the apparent isolation which 
English pupils choose for themselves. It is only 
when a specific task or situation in school pro- 
vides motivation that the English pupils choose for 
the job in hand rather than according to nationa- 
lity. This phenomenon has been remarked before 
in a study of immigrant pupils (Durojaiye, 
1969). It may be that such ‘task’ situations are the 
point from which to move towards social 
integration. 

The levels of job aspiration of the three groups 
may be related to their level of interest in school 
work in general and language learning in 
particular. 

The tendency of Indian and Pakistani pupils to 
use their first language in many home situations 
would seem likely to restrict English language 
learning. The explanation for this may lie in the 
fact that all the mothers in this group have little 
or no English and therefore the first language is 
used more in courtesy to them. However, this 
point provides an interesting link with another 
aspect of this study. 

The higher level of aspiration, the identifica- 
tion (through choice of friends) with another 
group, and the greater emphasis on family 
activities in the home and cinema visits with the 
father found in the Indian and Pakistani group, 
seem to indicate that this group compares very 
closely with the 'home-centred, aspiring’ working- 
class family of Carter (1966). Such families are 
described in his work as placing the emphasis 
upon the family as a unit in which parents and 


children share in leisure activities in the home and 
go to the cinema together. Children are en- 
couraged to study and to join youth clubs, job 
prospects are freely discussed and aspirations of 
parents and children tend to be relatively high 
compared to other working-class families. Dis- 
advantages listed by Carter include the lesser 
degree of social contact, particularly for the 
parents, which can result from this emphasis on 
the family as a unit. In the Indian and Pakistani 
immigrant group in this study, the use of the first 
language in the home and the failure of mothers to 
acquire the second language may echo Carter’s 
findings, and may constitute a restriction in the 
pupils’ English language acquisition. Carter 
also notes that the middle class which home- 
centred, aspiring working-class families would like 
to emulate does not accept them as equals. This 
may find a parallel in the choices of the Indian 
and Pakistani pupils which were not reciprocated 
by the English classmates they chose as best 
friends. Finally, Carter stated that parents in such 
families may not know what is involved in 
training for the higher jobs chosen. Twenty per 
cent of the Indian and Pakistani pupils choose and 
are encouraged to choose jobs of a high level. 
Such choices may prove unrealistic in terms of 
the language ability and educational opportunities 
of the children. 
The West Indian and English groups compare 
more closely with Carter’s ‘solid working-class 
family’ which is characterized by an easy-going 
attitude, use of the popular press, no great 
emphasis on books, children out of the house for 
much of their leisure time, and parents and 
children taking pleasures separately. All the 
above can be seen in the present results, and may 
indicate the ‘inertia and tacit acceptance of 
existing conditions’ which characterize the solid 
working-class family. If this is the case, this 
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factor coupled with the fact that West pepe 
pupils already have a form of English and do no 
therefore need to strive as hard to communicate as 
the Indian and Pakistani group, may lead to a 
lack of progress in their English language 
learning and usage. 

The fom dedi seems to show that the 
Indian and Pakistani groups, who are the group 
with the greatest task in language learning an d 
are faced with the acquisition of a new ie 
language, may be aided in this task by the eot 
context in which such language learning ta 
place. 
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SCHOOL NON-ATTENDANCE AND DELINQUENCY 


T. G. TENNENT Special Hospitals Research. Unit, Broadmoor Hospital 


Scuoor presents the majority of children with a 
a ‘Problem of adjustment. This has been 
Gene both from a theoretical and practical 
oe Klein ( 1945), for example, wrote ‘On 
en m school the child passes out of the environ- 
hr € constituted the basis of his fixations and 
ie vs formations and finds himself faced with 
hy lg and activities and must now test on 
a the lability of his libido’. Moore (1966) 

Ported that in a group of normal children, 
"tad Cent experienced difficulties at the infant 
fitted The major difficulty reported was in 
childr Ing school. Although the majority of 
is onl en may have difficulties with schooling, it 

m d the minority who fail to attend regularly. 

arge, then, is this majority? 


Prey, 
alence of school non-attendance 


pet two sets of figures to be considered. 

which eos la ore school attendance figures 
chil Pes i e information as to the percentage of 
ay, apti d ho are actually in school on a given 

ence ber, gures related to truancy. The differ- 
Roneatten the truancy figures and the overall 
i hess ance figures will be accounted for by 
Actors. poema holidays and various other 
ecision mportant here may be an administrative 

aS "eus a to who is and who is mot labelled 
absent nt’. Literally, the truant is ‘one who 
s himself from place of work, especially the 


chil, 
(Oxo stays away from school without leave’ 
Words « English Dictionary). However, the 


CO È and ‘truancy’ take on in the 
aUthoriti e certain pejorative usage. Some 
the es seem to seek a differentiation between 
Sr Siti. ae eee and the not blameworthy, 
De Punished” were a stereotype truant who must 
Miel. aiid aio opposed to the school refuser, the 

the legitimately absent. There are few 
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data on the prevalence of truancy but we can 
obtain some idea from overall attendance figures. 

The largest survey available is that of Rankin 
(1958). All local authorities in England and 
Wales were asked to complete a questionnaire. 
Replies indicated that the average attendance 
during the autumn term was 93-1 per cent in the 
counties, and 92-6 per cent in the county 
boroughs. There was considerable variation 
between districts and between types of school. The 
average attendance for grammar schools was 
95-2 per cent; comprehensive schools 92:6 per 
cent; and secondary schools 91 -6 per cent. 

Local surveys are in keeping with this more 
national survey. A London survey for ten months 
ending March 1950 showed an average attend- 
ance of 87-8 per cent. In Birmingham for a ten- 
month period ending March 1964 the average 
attendance was 90-8 per cent (Magnay 1959). 
A study of a Welsh town (Tyerman, 1968) 
showed an average attendance of 86:3 per cent. 


Although Wootton (1959) quotes expertopinion 
as stating that the overall incidence of truancy 
has fallen and that in this field we are entitled to 
a little self-congratulation, the problem of overall 
non-attendance has remained almost constant 
over the last 20 years. Tyerman (1968) highlights 
the magnitude of the problem by commenting 
that if his figures were generalized to the entire 
school population it would be equivalent to each 
child having one half-day off school each week. 
The President of the Education Welfare Officers’ 
National Association (1967) puts the figure 
slightly lower than this. He was reported as 
saying that at least one and a half million of 
Britain's eight million primary and secondary 
school children are estimated to be absent once 
in any week (Observer, March 26 1967). 


Few studies specify the proportion of the non- 
B 


attenders who are truanting. In Rankin’s survey 
very few authorities replied to this part of the 
questionnaire. In those that did, the nine per cent 
of absentees was made up as five per cent absent 
through ill health, two per cent as unavoidable, 
and two per cent as unacceptable. Magnay 
comments that truancy accounts for 0-74 per 
cent of school absences, although only 0-45 per 
cent are ever prosecuted. In Bransby’s study 
(1951) the non-medical reason for non-attendance 
accounted for 1-1 per cent—3-3 per cent of the 
total non-attendance. Truancy would, therefore, 
seem to account for between 0-74 per cent and 
3-3 per cent of school non-attendance in this 
country, the range probably being dependent on 
the definition of truancy. 

It is against this background that the literature 
relating school non-attendance and delinquency 
will be reviewed. The literature on this is extrem- 
ely large as almost all the major studies make at 
least some reference to the relationship between 
poor school record and delinquency. The work 
reviewed has, therefore, been selected to include 
studies for varying age groups of offenders as well 
as varying degrees of sophistication. The literature 
can be viewed from two aspects: those delinquents 


who truant, and those who truant and later 
become delinquent. 


Relationship between de 
truancy 
(a) Pre-Court 

Wilson (1962) studied a group of families 
referred to the medical officer of health of a 
certain city. These families were referred because 
they showed evidence of child neglect and were 
not primarily delinquent. Taking 90 per cent 
attendance as normal only 22 per cent of children 
obtained this. 25 per cent of the children had, 
in fact, absences of 40 per cent or over. By the 
time children have reached the ages of 13-14 the 
percentage of good attenders has dropped to 
15 per cent. 
Kvaraceus (1945) reviewed 761 cases seen at 
the Passaic Children’s Bureau, and referred by 
various agencies other than the police or the 
court. He stresses that many of these were pre- 
delinquent, but also claims this to be more 
representative of the real state of delinquency. In 
this group 34 per cent were truants. He also 


linquency and 
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comments how delinquency was often preceded 
by a term of poor attendance and low marks. 

b uvenile Court 

i hus only British figures on this camie mom 
Rankin’s survey which has been mentione 

previously. One of the items in his questionnaire 
related to delinquency and school non-attendanse; 
but unfortunately only one of the. 146 je 
authorities replied to this item. In this one a 
75 per cent of the delinquents had good schoo 
attendance records. . . " 

Sullenger (1930), in a thesis submitted at ta 
University of Missouri, states that ‘In pee t 
truancy was at the basis of at least 90 per nee den 
delinquency, while in Columbia two thirds o e 
delinquents handled by the courts had been 
trouble on account of truancy’. 

More selected court populations such as Vers 
seen in special clinics and remand homes sho 
high incidence of truancy among delinquents. fur 

Healy and Bronner (1926) reviewed " 
records of three groups of repeated offenders 2: 
Chicago and Boston. 'They recognized two kis 2 
of truanting, from home and from school, = 
considerable overlap between the two a 
The figure of 40 per cent is given for both Ear 
Only those cases in which school non-atten tificd 
was more than slight and occurring for unjus 
reasons were included. " 

Also from America we have the ped 
(1934) study of 1,000 cases seen at the pie " 
Baker Clinic. These were all children who aie 
been referred by the court for further invests 
tions at the Clinic, and comprised wd 
defective or serious offenders and those presen lity 
physical, mental, educational or persona d 
difficulties. Of these 1,000 cases, 630 had E vs 
fairly persistently (64-1 per cent) and epu y 
cent had also run away from home. This aped 
also showed that 84 per cent were at lea with 
year behind in school attainment compare schoo! 
37-8 per cent of the general elementary 
population. 


pd udies 
There are similarly several wer oem 
which, in passing, draw attention to this ien 


ship between delinquency and truancy. ^. 
(1925) reported that of 200 consecutive de 
quents examined by him 24 per cent P tak tory © 
and 9 per cent of the girls had a past is of 253 
truancy. Litauer (1957), in his analyst 


= peated to the Portman Clinic (only 3 per 
that ied straight truancy cases) comments 
"fai" in pee attendance was irregular or only 
Court case i cent of cases. These were mainly 
(18.2 ie though comprising a small percentage 
Studies t of referrals from other sources. 
1965: Essex Be home populations (Scott, 
report "ial arter, 1961; and McLintock, 1952) 

Sen regular school attendance in between 

cent and 73 per cent of all cases. 


Institutions 


In his s 
at hy ee of 4,000 adolescent offenders seen 
during P ege stal assessment centre in London 
bund dis Period 1930-87, Norwood East (1942) 
€ called d 5-8 per cent of these boys could 
Patterns a ants, though another 4-8 per cent had 
reasons. H persistent non-attendance for other 
school è owever, he did show that absence from 
multiple Specially truancy, was associated with 
(P. <o.9 convictions to a significant degree 
lads ee Gibbens’ (1963) study of Borstal 
Per ri out in 1953 and 1955 indicated that 
School, nt of these had very poor attendance at 
$ aati and Wilkins (1955), in their study 
that ,9? Methods in Borstal Training’, felt 
absences © objective information about school 
number should be sought. In a very large 
owever. cases, no school report was available. 
> they found that where there was 


no y 
fere. 
a nce to truancy 62 per cent were successes 


nd 
the : Sper cent failures, whereas where there was, 
failures ere 55 per cent successes and 45 per cent 

Ther, 

on Inl a also a number of American studies 
the ae and youth institutions which indicate 
ifor „trend. For example, the Grants (1963) 
delin, nian Treatment Project) state that of the 
try ie group 50 per cent were recognized 
Tevie. Y problems, Bowler and Bloodgood (1936) 
i the cases of 751 boys in four state institu- 
o) (California, Michigan, New York. and 
stu © had been released five years prior to 
mainin Twenty-three had died and of the 
“cords B8 81 per cent 623 boys were located. 
. N © to school career were obtained in 497 
5 per ce ruanoy was recorded in only 77 cases 
Cent) Nt), occasional truancy in 99 cases (12 
» and habitual truancy in 297 cases 


Ohi 
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(60 per cent). In the remaining 64 cases (13 per 
cent) no statement one way or the other was made. 
Interestingly, they found no difference in home 
conditions or standards to be associated with the 
presence or absence of truancy, and only a slight 
difference in the type of neighbourhood. 

The Gluecks (1950), in their mammoth study 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, matched 500 boys 
in institutions (i.e. persistent offenders) with 500 
non-delinquents on age, intelligence, ethnic 
origin and area of residence. Although 25-8 per 
cent of the controls had committed some minor 
infringements of the law only 10-8 per cent of this 
non-delinquent group had ever truanted as 
opposed to 94-8 per cent of the delinquent group. 
62-3 per cent of this delinquent group started to 
truant under the age of 11, whereas in the non- 
delinquent group truancy tended to occur after 


11 (70 per cent). 


Adult offenders 

Adult offenders, too, appear often to have poor 
school attendance records. Andry (1963), in his 
study of short-term offenders, included a question 
on school attendance. He obtained no answer ina 
third of the cases, but in the remainder 28 per 
cent of recidivists and 20 per cent of non- 
recidivists admitted to truanting from school. 

Blackler (1968) recently reported an investiga- 
tion of differences between men serving a first 
and second prison sentence, arguing that it is from 
the latter group, the primary recidivists, that the 
more advanced recidivists will be drawn. Among 
other factors she found that there was a high 
incidence of truancy among the second sentence 
men, the difference being significant at the one 
per cent level. 

‘American studies again predominate in the 
literature in this field. Bronwell (1961) states that 


of the inmates of a Massachusetts prison 75 per 
cent had been truants from school. Sutherland 
and Cressey (1960) found that of 2,021 prisoners 
investigated, 40 per cent had first been committed 
to an institution because of truancy. 

Johnson ( 1943) stated that of 18,000 youths 
sent to institutions per year, over half were 
committed as truants or incorrigible at school: he 

‘ed the school records of 634 con- 


then survey 
secutive prison committals. 258 of these were 


recidivists of whom 194 (71 per cent) had truancy 


as the ‘first entry in their ledger of crime’. 
Similarly, truancy was the first crime of 61 per 
cent of the first offenders. A further 24 per cent 
had been ‘off the record truants’. 

Recidivism would also seem to be correlated 
with earlier school attendance difficulties. The 
Gluecks (1940), in their follow-up study of young 
delinquents, concluded that the majority of 
criminals mature, but that those who do not and 
persist with crime invariably had school behaviour 
problems, 

Johnson also showed a higher rate of truancy 
(71 per cent) for recidivists than those committed 
to prison for the first time (61 per cent). Shaw and 
Mackay (1942) discuss the truancy rate among 
delinquents and conclude that truancy is more 


frequently a precursor of recidivistic delinquency 
in areas where the ra 


te of delinquency is com- 

paratively low, 
The evidence obtained so far is summarized in 
Table 1. Column 3 indicates the source of 
information regarding truancy. It will be 


appreciated that, even when school reports -— 
been used, the level of non-attendance considere 
to be serious enough to be called truancy is not 
specified except in Wilson's study. : 
Pielbrepostiog is open to many different 
sources of bias and together with these findings 
the study by Porterfield (1946) on meer ni 
university students, 58 per cent of whom —_ 
to truanting from school, should be borne i 
mind. . id 

Nearly all the evidence so far, however, mend 
equally suggest that delinquency precipita a 
truancy or vice versa. There are, of amy 
least three possibilities to be considered regar e 
any relationship between truancy  & 
delinquency: 

ly poem may lead to delinquency as 
truanting child ‘with idle time on his hands ^i 
to roam the streets in search of food and y. 
tainment and is, therefore, likely to get em 
mischief’ (Mannheim, 1965); or ‘is importan E 
the degree that it increases the possibility 


Table 1: Delinquents who have truanted 


Type or Group Sruprep % OF Group 


WITH Truancy T, 


Source or 
INFORMATION RE 


NTRY 
DATE or AUTHOR cem 


SruDY 
RUANCY Srupv or 


2 E/ 
School LEA 


1958 Rankin 
r 0-74 Not specified 1959 Magnay 
School m 5:2—10 School Reports 1947 Bransby 
Problem F amilies 78-85 School Reports 1960 Wilson 
Juve i Court 25 One LEA 1958 Rankin 
Juvenile Court 24 Not specified 1925 Burt 
Portman Clinic 54 Not specified 1952-53 Litauer 
Juvenile Court 40 Not specified 1943 Tay 
Remand Home z 43 Not specified 1954-58 Essex-Carter 
Chronic Absconders in a 
Remand Home 73-1 School Reports 1964 Scott 
Detention in a Remand Home 55 Not specified 1950 McLintock 
Borstal 2:8—10-1 Not specified 1930-37 East 
Borstal g 39 Not specified 1953-55 Gibbens 
Short Term Prisoners 20-28 Self Reports 1957-58 Andry 
School Absentees 22 School Reports 1963 Kahn . 
Non-offenders 10-8 School Reports 1950 Glueck, S. & E. 
Delinquents and Pre- 
clinquents 34 School Reports 1945 Kvaraceus 
Juvenile Court 66 Not specified 1930 Sullenger 
Special Clinic (Repeated 
Offenders) 40 Not specified 1926 Healy and 
Bronner - 
Judge Baker Clinic 64-1 School Reports 1934 Glueck, S. & E. 
clinquents 50 School Reports 1963 Grant 
Boys State Institution 60-72 School Reports 1936 Bowler », 
Boys State Institution 94-8 School Reports 1950 Glucck, S. & E. 
Prison 75 Not specified = Bronwell 
Prison 61-71 School Reports 1943 Johnson 


contacts with delinquent behaviour patterns’ 
(Sutherland, 1960). 

25 Delinquency may lead to truancy in that 
the child who has committed an offence may be 
altai of going back to school and, indeed, a 
econdary series of events may be set up in the 
school which may well make him more likely to 
reject it. 
ae Pe and delinquency may both be 
Rin pr of some deeper maladjustment which 
i itself both in the committing of crime and 

€ absence from school. 

Relationship and 
delinquency 

mane previous section illustrated the point that 
d M e both juvenile and adult have a 
tion [5s poor school attendance. This correla- 
~ a ough interesting, in no way shows us 
on ae go on to become delinquents. There 
ates a oeger, few follow-up studies on the 

S reers of truants. 

Bd chulman (1928), in the USA, studied the 
Bora et careers of 251 consecutive boys 
illegal m to a special school because of chronic 
ther. js Mee from school. The survey covered 
period amm from the time of their release for a 

Six to eight years. In this time 51 per 


cent ha 
d coi = cn 
me X rimina. 
offen, st before the court for crim l 


Robins 


between truancy 


child eT es in a follow-up study of 524 
with 100 ance clinic cases who were compared 
truane matched non-patient controls, included 
explored 2 one of the symptoms which were 
child. Tu terms of the subsequent career of the 
ancy was found, along with several 
; to predict significantly more 
my i rate of sociopathic personality 
bab ifc. Thirty-four per cent of those cases 
ce Owed this symptom as à child were later 
E — as having a sociopathic personality. ] 
; Setar (1952) surveyed all school leavers in 
ssib] Y who were leaving school at the earliest 
noe age in June 1947. This group will, 
contain a high percentage of those 
hool and with poor financial back- 
e found that among the regular school 
eigiiees per cent appeared in court by 
er O teenth birthday as compared with 
cent of those who had put in a poor 


i » 
Sor at sc 
Broung,. 
‘tenders , 
eir 


17 
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attendance, whatever the reason. Where 
irregular attendance was due to truancy 39 per 
cent had appeared in court. 

Tyerman (1958), in a Welsh town, analysed 
the subsequent records of children appearing in 
court for school non-attendance. Out of 405 
children appearing between the years 1946-1952, 
144 were ‘identified’ by the school welfare 
officers as truants as opposed to cases in which 
the parents had kept them away. By the end of 
1953, 64 of these children had criminal records. 


Conclusions 

These studies all suggest a significant correla- 
tion between school non-attendance and later 
delinquency. In practical terms this group must 
be considered to be at risk and requiring preven- 
tive measures. There is, however, the danger of 
assuming that truancy is a single syndrome and 
not merely a symptom which can form part of 
several symptom complexes or syndromes. It 
may well be that there are particular kinds of 
truancy syndrome associated with particular 
forms of social maladjustment. Further studies 
should, therefore, aim to go beyond showing a 
correlation between truancy and delinquency 
and aim to explore the determinants of this 


relationship. 
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MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS— 
ROLE PERCEPTIONS AND CAREER PATTERNS 


ANGELA SHEPHERD Chorley College of Education? 


Tue cans that a belief in the compatibility of teaching with marriage acts as an incentive to women to 
choose this career received some support from the findings of the study described. The majority of the 
respondents also saw their work role as subsidiary to their domestic role, with the domestic demands 
deing accorded first priority. Part-time teaching opportunities were welcomed, with almost two-thirds 
of the ex-teachers hoping to return on a part-time basis. Opinions on the use of nursery provision varied 
Considerably; those respondents exhibiting the greatest willingness to return to teaching expressed 
‘nificantly greater approval of nurseries. A considerable range of opinions emerged on wives and 
Mothers going out to work, despite the fact that the husbands were extremely tolerant on this matter. 
nter-generational differences may provide one source of such variations; investigation of socio-economic 

ackground and initial reasons for entering teaching as other possible sources proved inconclusive. The 
Majority of the respondents were following or intending to follow the career pattern described by Gavron, 
though some did so with reluctance. 


ee ee eee ee 


It is ver five years since the note of dissent ^ were members of the BFUW and all were working 
attached to the Ninth Report of the late National at the time of the investigation. Parris (1965) con- 
Visory Council on the Training and Supply of centrated on non-graduate women teachers and 


qeachers made a plea for research into the their views on part-time work, so we et vox 

tja n of married women teachers. These about the 43:8 per cent of the ex-teac’ m e e 

su em of the teaching profession had been the sample who did not wish to return to work at all. 
Jects for research prior to the Ninth Report, of The study on which this article is based was an 


course, The large-scale survey by Kelsall (1963), ^ attempt to consider some aspects of the problem 


eta ame, had been immensely valuable in which had been rather neglected ud prine 
Date] isting trends previously unknown. Unfortu- research and which were suggested in the no in 
icc the motivation and educational and social dissent as being worthy of attention, i.e. matters 
Stound of the respondents could not be connected with the educational and social 


Pie intensively, due to the scale of the inquiry background and motivation of married women 
post the need to rely on a comparatively brief ^ teachers and especially with the way in which the 
pe questionnaire. The main interest of the respondents viewed the role of themarried woman. 
Pi Federation of University Women (1964) The sample of 180 was composed of 91 married 
Brad In the factors influencing women under- women, teaching either full-time (61) or part- 
uates in their decision for or against entering time (30), and 89 married teachers € of service. 
Marge but a smaller study of the attitudes of Personal interviews with T eee te ents oe 
tak ied women to their work was also under- conducted during 1966 and H7. e research 
cn. O was carried out in three divisions of a large local 


n i here; all n """ 
Y graduates were considered 5 education authority. The divisions selected 


‘Forme, p covered heavily-populated, old industrial arcas 
Hay erly at the Department of Sociology, University of and were described by the LEA staffing officer 
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as ‘black spots’, where staff turnover was con- 
siderable and where the effects of the teacher 
shortage were then felt most strongly. The non- 
return of married women teachers in these areas 
could not be attributed simply to lack of oppor- 
tunity. 
At the time of the research, married teachers 
were the focus of extensive national and local 
advertising campaigns. Such advertisements are 
now noticeably absent and anxieties have been 
expressed about the future employment prospects 
of married women teachers. In some areas, the 
services of returners, especially as part-timers, are 
no longer urgently required. Official attempts to 
dispel rumours of teacher unemployment have 
included the reassurance that authorities should 
not ‘generally’ find it necessary to dismiss part- 
timers, together with the admission that there may 
have to be ‘some relaxation’ of the search for new 
part-timers and married women returners 
(Department of Education and Science, 1968). 


A reduction in the prospects for married women 
returners could considerably diminish the attrac- 
tion of a teaching career for many girls. There is 
some evidence that a belief in the compatibility of 
teaching with marriage acts as an incentive to 
women to choose this career. The British Federa- 
tion of University Women (1964) predicted that 
teaching was likely to become the married 
woman’s profession. Their findings suggested that 
those girls expecting to marry early tended to 
choose teaching as a career. Those opting for 
teaching also had the greatest desire to continue 
with their careers after marriage. Facilities for 
getting away from the job (e.g. short hours of 
work, long holidays) were more important to the 
would-be teachers than to students choosing other 
professions. 

When the 180 respondents in the present study 
were asked how they would feel about their own 
children entering teaching, only 39 per cent said 
they would be pleased if any of their children did 

so. A further 55 per cent would approve in the case 
of a daughter but would dislike the idea or have 
reservations in the case of a son. Low pay and poor 
Prospects were the main reasons given for any 
opposition to boys entering teaching. The 
compatibility of teaching with marriage was by 
far the most popular reason for these women 
approving the idea of daughters becoming 
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teachers. All 99 respondents (i.c. 55 per cent of 2 
sample) stressed the ease of return for crie 
women and described ‘teaching as the pm 
occupation for a married woman. Only ni 
respondents gave any additional reason, visis 
these emphasizing the enjoyable and TEW " 
nature of the work. Whether a diminution D 
opportunities for married women to ud. 2 
teaching could seriously affect recruitment fan 
matter deserving more thorough n is 
so is the possibility that doubts about beans 
employment opportunities have contribute 

the recent rapid rise in teacher militancy. life 

Gavron (1966) has described the pattern of s 
of the modern woman as work until maros ? 
work after marriage until the children acea pre 
a return to work when the children are © d. it 
Where married women teachers are concerne AK 
would be useful to know how long such is 
tions are likely to be and the extent to pov 
the lives of these women follow this pattern. nies 
Year, women form the majority of new entan ne 
teaching and many of them marry and ah are 
profession within a few years. Wastage h Report 
greater than were predicted in the Ninth eae 
(cf. also Statistics of Education). The nia 
influencing the decisions of married wor din. 
whether and when to return to teaching 1€ 
worthy of attention. 

Firstly, how effective were the id rise in 
campaigns of the recent past? The rap! A ] 
recruitment of married returners aftcr igos: 
seemed to testify to the success of the est y 
Surprisingly, the respondents in the present is 
were apparently resistant to the appe 
advertisements. Of the 98 women who 
returned at least once after a period peer 
only four thought advertisements had in chers in 
them in any way. There were 63 Ee itid that 
their first period out of service; all ped had not 
their decisions on future returns to wor hose €** 
been affected by advertising. Even : ents 25 
teachers who described the inr el . ‘But 
‘good’ or ‘appealing’ went on to ad area and 
they have no effect on me’. One e the total 
forty-six respondents (81 per cone Only }! 
sample) made some further ae remain- 
women had favourable opinions, and th 
der were often highly critical. : 

Overall there appears to be littl 


advertising 


rvices 


“agen 
e encouras 


ment for the use of advertising as a recruiting 
agent here. What did emerge clearly, though, 
was the effectiveness of the personal approach. Of 
oe respondents who had resigned from 
ae E at least once, 83 (51-5 per cent) had been 
o return by a headteacher or other 
oo of staff of a short-staffed school. Sixty- 
d absence had returned at least once in response 
tet h a request. Twenty-six of these said they 
d not have returned so soon had they not 
Panel de d personally. Heads and teachers 
ao t-staffed schools were apparently very 
eae re ry peed the return to work of married 
tks i and seemed to achieve more success than 
tisi personal appeals embodied in the adver- 
ing. 
T factor to be considered is the provision 
ieee Mes work, commonly assumed to be an 
hi o married women to rcturn to tcaching. 
tie was certainly embodied in the 
onion e: em The hypothesis that married 
a fall return sooner to part-time posts than 
findin 2 posts scemed plausible. However, the 
Sia oan it was not merely that those who 
«ti E uL E to part-time work lost less time 
bibis ing service than those who returned to 
vhs PR ae Rather it appears that respondents 
es led before 1950 have tended: s 
po PE AU to full-time rather than part-time 
lally; 
thee to spend longer periods out of service before 


laso rd with the respondents qualifying ance 
(a who have tended: 
Posts initiates to part-time rather than full-time 
de R Spend shorter periods out of service 
e cir first return, regardless of the nature of 
Post returned to. 

tunities d (a) could be explained by the oppor- 
Breatly d or part-time work which expanded 
tendenc piss the sixties. There still remains the 
pried or the more recently qualified women 
teacher sooner to full-time posts. Sixty-four 
the Pag WEEE planning to return at some time 
Mtended Roce 20-3 per cent of these said they 
cent or gh ee ta full-time posts. And 13:3 per 
Sapproy, respondents said they disliked or 
ed of part-time teaching 2$ they 


ex. 


fi 
rst return, regardless of the nature of the | 
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objected to sharing a class and/or thought the 
system bad for the children. However, 61 per cent 
of ex-teachers planning to return said they hoped 
to find part-time posts. It seemed likely that these 
women would delay returns to work where part- 
time posts were not available. Despite the 
popularity of part-time work, only 11-6 per cent 
of all respondents thought increased opportunities 
for part-time work would encourage more 
married women to return (cf. also Kelsall, 1963). 
Possibly this could be interpreted as reflecting 
satisfaction with existing opportunities in the area. 
None of the 55 respondents with experience of 
part-time work had any complaints about school 
placement or hours of work, and only eight 
women had any difficulties in obtaining part-time 
osts. 

The third factor to be considered was nursery 
provision. Sixty per cent of the respondents 
thought more nursery provision would act as an 
incentive to married women to return (Kelsall, 
1963)! but it would be wrong to assume that all 
those who suggested this as an incentive would 
themselves make use of nurseries or be encouraged 
to return by their increased provision. For 
example, 48 working teachers and 60 ex-teachers 
‘more nurseries’ as an incentive, but almost 
d either never used nurseries in 
intention of 


gave 
half of these ha 
order to return to work or had no 
doing so in the future. 

The opinions on nursery provision of the 162 
respondents with children were explored in some 
depth. Overall, the ex-teachers expressed signi- 
ficantly less approval of nurseries than the working 


teachers (see Table 1). 

The fact that some women disapprove of 
nurseries does not necessarily mean that they will 
only return to work when their children are at 
school. In 20 cases respondents were quite happy 
to leave a young child in the care of a grand- 
mother or child minder, for example, whereas 
they would not use a nursery. Alternatively, a 
woman may approve of nurscries and send her 
children to one, yet not return to work. There 
were a few such cases, mostly where the child was 
an only one. In addition, women who do approve 
of nurseries may be unable to use one: there may 


€ 
igight per cent of Kelsall’s pre-war respondents and 
20 per cent of post-war respondents suggested this as an 


incentive. 


Table 1: Opinions on nursery provision 


Ex-TEACHERS WorkinG TEACHERS 


No. % No. % 
x F 35-5 
Unreserved approval 14 16:3 27 
i 7 5 32-9 
Approval with reservations as to type of nursery and/or age of child 29 33-7 25 
Disapproval 43 50-0 24 31:6 
Totals 86 100 76 100 


be no provision in the area, or no places available. 
Nineteen respondents had to make other arrange- 
ments for their children because of lack of 
provision. It is interesting to note that of the 90 
women in the sample who had taught while 
having at least one pre-school child to care for, 
only 29 had ever used any type of nursery 
provision. Forty-six respondents had relied on a 
grandmother, and 14 on child minders. 
The respondents with the greatest willingness 
to return to teaching expressed significantly 
urseries. Ninety-six respon- 
e past or intended to return 
ving at least one pre-school 
only 15-6 per cent of this 
proval of nurseries. Forty- 
returned or intended to 
heir children were at least 
up 68-2 percent disapproved 


child to care for and 
group expressed disap 
four respondents had 
return only when all t 
school age. Of this gro 
of nurseries. 

The respondents’ opinions on wives working 
also show considerable variation (Table 2), with 
the ex-teachers least enthusiastic about mothers 
working before all their children are at school. 


Table 2: O 


Not surprisingly, approval of wives working 
tended to be combined with approval of t i 
use of nursery provision. Of the 91 ae on 
approving of a wife working before all 2 
children are of school-age, 73 (80-2 per a 
approved of the use of some type of pepe 
Provision. As in the case of opinions on the ihe 
of nurseries, the respondents expressing a 
greatest willingness to return to teaching rie 
hibited significantly greater approval of np 
returning to work before all their es ni 
school-age. Ninety-six respondents had ae 
in the past or intended to return in the oi 
before all their children were at school and 0 tible 
84 (87-5 per cent) felt this was quite compa def 
with the role of wife and mother. The men e 
of this group had acted or intended to act 
trary to their own views for financial reasons. i 

The opinions of the husbands were fa rin 
investigated. Very few husbands had any heir 
opinions on the use of nursery provision for Pb 
children and tended to follow their wives in the 
matter. Even on the subject of wives bees exe 
husbands seemed extremely tolerant, though th 


pinions on wives working 


c————À— can. cee 


‘i ZACHERS 
Ex-TEACHERS Worxine TE 


No. % No. % 
Approve of a wife working full-time or Part-time before all her children 76:3 
arc school age 33 38-3 58 
211 
Approve of part-time or full-time work after all her children are at school 39 45:4 16 " 
2 
Ideally, a wife should not work at all 14 16-3 2 


"Totals 


Table 3: Opinions on nurseries and wives working compared by age-group and work situation 


35 AND OVER 


UxpzR 35 
Working Ex- Working Ex- 
Teachers Teachers Total Teachers Teachers Total 
(44) (67) (111) (32) (19) (51) 
No. 96 No. 96 No. 96 No. 96 No. 96 No 96 
Approve of a wife working 
lier S qme beforc all 
N hildren are school age 41 93-2 30 44-8 71 63-9 17 5341 3 15-8 20 39.2 
arp of some type of 
Ty provision 35 79-5 97 55-2 72 64-9 17 53-1 6 316 23 451 


ee ^ Rt us HW oU ee 


Wer 

ida few cases of considerable conflict (cf. 
TURA on and Finlayson, 1962) ? . 
the opinions current opinions were considered, 
teachers sci of the husbands of the working 
of their a be coloured now by the experiences 
respon ren es working in the past. In scveral cases, 
lusban ane made voluntary mention of their 
o Work original disapproval of their returning 
Sees Im going on to explain that Because he 
affect him: much happier’, or ‘Because it doesn't 
all’, their hy or ‘Now he sees that I can cope after 
otras usbands had ceased to object. . 
women inj to popular opinion, „the married 
with their 4e sample tended to actin accordance 
‘tal ing ro own views, going their own way or 
Major ae their husbands. Of the 21 cases of 
expressed M of opinion (where the husbands 
respondent isapproval of wives working while the 
®pproval) a all expressed varying degrees of 
Wife no ‘ here was only one example of a 
_ Feturning ‘to work because of her 
ihe orations: It seems that husband’s 
Part ii af 9i wives working play no significant 
and When a ot their wives decisions on whether 
De claimed - return to teaching. Although it can 
Malabl that the support of the husband is 
Evidence € to a working wife, there is little 
delay that the husband's disapproval will 
ny ^ Prevent his wife's return to work. The 
be s n ems that the preceding examples can 
Will be © support is the positive one that a wife 
"usbana eourage to return to work if her 
In lige of her doing so. . 

Wives v, aos Wers to the questions on opinions on 
dents Were ing and nursery provision, the respon- 
expressing their views on the minimum 


is blectio: 
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responsibilities of a mother to her family in terms 
of the care of the children and the presence of the 
mother in the home. Each respondent had her own 
definition of these responsibilities and what was 
scen as the minimum varied greatly throughout 
the sample. Despite their similar educational 
backgrounds and common occupation, the res- 
pondents held widely conflicting opinions on the 
role of wife and mother. Several factors were 
considered in an attempt to find reasons for this 
variation. 

The results of relating the ‘social class’? and the 
income of the husbands to their wives’ opinions on 
the role of wife and mother proved inconclusive 
although in percentage terms, the wives of men in 
Social Class II showed most approval of wives 
working. 

A more intensive study of socio-economic 
background than was attempted here may prove 
fruitful. So few respondents expressed any regrets 
about taking up a teaching career that present 
attitude to the job could not be related to the 
respondents’ ideas on the role of wife and mother. 
The hypothesis that her like or dislike of her 
chosen occupation will influence a married woman 
teacher’s definition of her role of wife and mother 
remains for future investigation. 

The respondents in the sample were drawn 
from a range of age-groups. In order to investigate 
the possibility of inter-generational differences in 
opinions the respondents were divided into those 
under 35 years of age and those of 35 and over 


(Table 3). 
nr 


YThe Registrar General's classification was used. 


This exercise was complicated by the fact that 
working teachers and ex-teachers differed signi- 
ficantly in their opinions, the ex-teachers being 
the more ‘conservative’. In view of the fact that 
89-5 per cent of working teachers had taught 
before all their children were school age, while 
only 32-6 per cent of ex-teachers intended to do so, 
this difference in opinions between the work- 
situation groups is not surprising. However, 
within the same work situation group, there were 
some significant differences in opinion between 
those under 35 and those 35 and over. Working 
teachers under 35 showed more approval of the 
use of nursery provision and of mothers leaving 
pre-school-age children than working teachers of 

35 and over. Similarly, ex-teachers of 35 and over 
Were more ‘conservative’ than ex-teachers under 

35 about the time of returning to work, 

differences in opinions on nurseries were 

significant. At the same time, 
of wife and mother showed 
tion within the same age gro 
teachers under 35 were muc! 
than working teachers of th. 
other examples of inter- 
have emerged, i.e. w 


but 
not 
opinions on the role 
considerable varia- 
up; for example, ex- 
h more ‘conservative’ 
e same age. However, 
generational differences 


here time lost from teaching 
before return and the tendency to take up part- 


time work were considered. There do seem to be 
some notable differences between the older and 
younger respondents in their views on combining 
teaching with caring for a husband and family. 


In addition to variations in opinions on the role 
of wife and mother there were considerable 
variations in motives for returning to work. In 
their Peek-Frean study, Jephcott, Seear and 
Smith (1962) could claim that the majority 
of the married women interviewed said that it 
was mainly for money that they worked; work 
Was seen as a means of assisting the family, not 
escaping from it. Gavron (1966) described her 
working-class respondents as going out to work 
for a combination of financi 


al, emotional and 
intellectual needs, while the middle-class res- 


pondents returned for a combination of emotional 
and intellectual needs. All these motives for 
return were found among the teachers in the 
sample. Emotional and intel 
certainly important to some respondents while 
they were of no importance to others, who 
claimed that they would not work at all were it 


lectual needs were 
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not for financial necessity. Returns to teaching 
were made for purely financial reasons'as often as 
for non-financial reasons. No ‘major or ma 
motive for returning to teaching existed ag 
these respondents. ‘Professional’ /‘educated l ge : 
dle-clas women do not necessarily share th 
same ideas on the role of wife and mother or the 
same ambitions regarding a career after marriage 
If the role of wife and mother is seen as ee 
demanding in terms of the presence of the mol idi 
in the home, yet the desire to return to work an = 
or the desire for extra income exist, these desir! : 
tend to be subordinated to the fecling rie 
mother’s place is in the home until her chil e 
are school-age, or maybe even later. There w ux 
17 such cases among ex-teachers. Of prese e 
admitted to being extremely bored at home w A 
the remainder stressed the need for extra ane te 
All of them felt it would be wrong to pede 
work while having a child under five at ho iie 
and intended to wait until all their children ~ a 
at school before taking up their careers Pg dor 
Where respondents such as these had pen they 
intended to return to teaching before mao 
felt was the ‘right’ time, purely financia ia os 
were predominant. Of 23 such cases, " c In 
56:5 per cent, gave purely financial une is 
comparison, where the role of wife and mo ack 
seen as less demanding in terms of the pis io 
the mother in the home, women do ten are 
return to work before all their children rely 
school-age. Where these women return, in gt 
financial reasons do not predominate. d y 
cases only 14, i.e. 16-6 per cent, had pt 
financial motives a significant difference. 


Conclusions a group 

The study showed the existence amens fering 
of married women teachers of widely together 
opinions on the role of wife and mother, willing- 
with the relationship of these opinions to hether 
ness to return to teaching. Decisions on e lly in 
and when to return to teaching were gener ^ her 
accordance with a respondent's iteag majority 
responsibilities to her family. The gr reci to 
of the respondents were following or in Gavron 
follow the career pattern "described by : 
(1966), though some did so with indere: d before 

Where a woman sees returning to WO ount 19 
all her children are at school as tantam 


neglecting her family, as did 71 of the 162 
respondents with children, the provision of more 
ipo. is unlikely to encourage a return to work 
ae this time. Of course, more nursery pro- 
*ion would help those who are willing to leave 
n children. and those who have no 
bu 5 ut to do so. However, there were very few 
an returns to work being delayed by lack of 
for ai It was almost always possible 
"d ernative arrangements to be made for the 
€ of children, although these alternatives may 
© more expensive or less convenient than would a 
nursery, 
inne same argument applies to the provision of 
the ira teaching. There was no evidence that 
de ence of opportunities for part-time work 
lea LPS the returns of those who 
teins ded was wrong to work at all or earlier 
Wi be dus who believed a mother should be 
une c x mn until they are at least school age. 
eae. T, l per cent of the ex-teachers planning 
56 n P aa they hoped to find part-time posts, 
Siderat ack of such opportunities could con- 
ably delay the returns of many of these 


Ke] 
M 


respondents. During the period February 1968— 
February 1969 the numbers of part-time married 
women returners recruited fell drastically from 
4,552 to 3,039; a trend which, if continued, 
would seem to spell disappointment for many 
married women teachers. 
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THE IMPLEMENTATION OF NUFFIELD ‘O’ LEVEL 
CHEMISTRY COURSES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


E. W. JENKINS Centre for Studies in Science Education, Department of Education, University of Leeds 


Y ; roject 
A stupy of schools entering pupils for the examinations of the Nuffield ‘O° level Chemistry aie 
suggests that, as yet, such schools are located near the original centres of project activity. oe ad 
the heads of the Chemistry departments in matched samples of ‘Nuffield’ and non-Nuffie! othe el 
(summer 1969), established no significant difference in academic and professional training foot 
experience of non-classroom employment. Nuffield Chemistry schools were found to have a capita 
percentage of pupils following sixth form science courses but the difference in annual, per 
expenditure on Chemistry teaching was significant only at the five per cent level. 


aaaea e 


The Nuffield *O' level Chemistry course is a 
collection of t 


notebooks, b. 
visual materi 


examination. It should bc added that m 
eachers’ guides, pupils’ laboratory ^ schools, especially those in the pes Apri 
ackground reading and associated sector, are obliged to teach the wm 
al, representing a ‘field-tested? five- less than five years and that the He eadily 
year course in Chemistry to the Ordinary level inherent in the course makes this r 

of the GCE examination. Pupils who follow the possible. -iption of 
course may take the specially arranged Nuffield This article is concerned with a descrip roject 
examination, administered by the University of the growth of the *O' level Chemistry fon of 
London Examination Board on behalf of all the up to July 1970 and with a compat! tersi 
other GCE boards. This special examination Nuffield and non-Nuffield Chemistry adop this 
differs from the more traditional ʻO’ level the basis of selected variables. Data a o 
examination in Chemistry in a number of | comparative study are reviewed in the ligio s 
important respects, particularly in its construc- the general theory of diffusion of innova 
tion in accordance with a carefully defined and put forward by Rogers (1962).? 
published | examination ‘blueprint’? (Mathews, 

1967). 

In the period 1963-65, the materials for the d an 
‘©’ level course underwent trial in selected In 1968, the Schools Council iue de 
schools, covering some 200 teachers and over investigation into the adoption by ue "rient 
5,000 pupils (Halliwell, 1966). Since the publica- support by LEAs of Nuffield ‘O’ leve Tied 
tion of the project materials (1966 onwards) it materials. 108 of the 120 authorities who supp 
has been open to any school to adopt the course 


and subsequently to enter pupils for the special 


istry 
The growth of Nuffield ‘O° level Chemis 
courses 


ar 
" ion of *' 
*Rogers’ tentative paradigm of the adopt: postulates 
innovation by an individual within a soci vie ic Te 
Acknowledgement that the processes leading to adoption o! Wi ch reflect P) 
influenced by a number of pen n jstetm, " 
pplying me with the cultural norms of the individual ea eae of J 10 
conclusions, ideas and follow a number of identifiable uude on itself an 

of course, entirely those governed by factors related to the in 

sources of information about it. 
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I am most grateful to the University of London Schools 
Examinations Department for su 
necessary statistical material. The 
opinions expressed in the article are, 
of the author. 


s reported that schools in their area ‘used 
D uffield materials’ and estimated the total cost 
gag the transition to Nuffield methods at 
Pe Es than £1-lm (Nuffield Science Teaching 
Toject, 1969). The investigation also indicated 
un s percentage of grammar and comprchen- 
3 schools using the materials is greater than 
FR aid cent » but warned that the obstacle to 
ner adoption of Nuffield science courses was 
Ee ey lack of finance. Many local 
v orities were apparently able to support only 
c Nuffield science course, i.e. Physics, 
emistry or Biology, per school. 
A Schools Council survey did not employ a 
nag criterion for measuring the adoption of 
eee cae and it is in some ways surprising 
ufel d. 3 ber cent of secondary schools used 
much cg acy of one sort or another when so 
P* de oney has been spent on developing and 
of use a the course materials which clearly are 
case ef^ PT non-Nuffield’ situations. In the 
Strio Chemistry project, it would be 
makor inary if any secondary school did not 
tents Res use’ of the visual aids, texts, experi- 
Sample ni Pparatas associated with the Nuffield 
than 4 5e deme: What is clear is that much less 
schools cent of grammar and comprehensive 
evel Gian. entered pupils for the special ‘O 
ination. In the case of Chemistry, the 
the period 1965-70 are recorded in 
Entries d. aether with the corresponding total 
land and à ‘O’ level Chemistry throughout Eng- 
th ae Vales. The rate of growth suggested by 
Plea Cen is presumably responsible for Kerr’s 
Of the ie 1967) for more centralized control 
elapsed si 1culum. Given that five years have not 
e tm about the future of the project would 
nup ture, but it has been forecast that the 
i» of Nuffield candidates will not become 
Rterestinge (McKenzie, 1969). It is therefore 
S at this time to note not only the 
hose ee also the geographical distribution of 
” level ja which are classed as adopters of the 
jte d hemistry project by reason of having 
of Sur, Pila for the special Nuffield examination 
ud er 1969, 
Project © ithe development of the Chemistry 
Pumpe? i lal schools were grouped around a 
Of ‘area leaders’ in various parts of the 
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E in i ! 
Ince the publication of the materials, any 


Table 1: Entries for ‘O° level Chemistry 


No. or TOTAL 
ENTRIES *O' LEVEL 
YEAR NUFFIELD ENTRY, 
CHEMISTRY CHEMISTRY 
1965 170 77,509 
1966 677 75,415 
1967 1,050 76,798 
1968 1,860 78,539 
1969 3,765 N.A. 
1970 6,572 N.A. 


country. Figure l illustrates the distribution of 
adopter schools as measured by the 1970 examina- 
tion entry. It is clear that (i) there are still many 
areas of the country where no candidates have 
yet been entered for the special Chemistry 
examination, (ii) adopter schools tend to be 

grouped around the original ‘centres of interest’, 

i.e. the location of the area leader and the group 

of schools for which he was responsible, (iii) there 

is an uneven distribution of adopter schools 

along a horizontal axis drawn through Birming- 

ham. Despite local concentrations of adopter 

schools, e.g. in Northumberland, most of the 

adopter schools, at summer 1970, lie in the 

Midlands or Southern part of the country. 

According to Rogers (1962), the extent of 
*promotional efforts by change agents is directly 
related to the rate of adoption of an innovation’. 

On the assumption that an area leader's effective- 
ness as a change agent will be greater in schools 
he knows best, it might be expected that the early 
adopters of Nuffield ‘O’ level Chemistry would 
be grouped around the location of the original 
area leader. However, other factors and organiza- 
tions act as ‘promotion agents’, e.g. in-service 
courses, and these findings suggest that it might 
be worthwhile exploring the relationship between 
the provision of relevant in-service courses and the 
subsequent adoption of Nuffield ‘O’ level 
Chemistry in a given geographical area. 


The adoption/non-adoption of Nuffield ‘0° 
level Chemistry courses 

Data for the 1970 examination entry were not 
available when this part of the study was under- 
taken so that it was necessary for the study of 
selected teacher and school variables to be 
carried out with schools who submitted candi- 


Figure 1: Distribution of schools entering candidates 
for Nuffield ‘O’ level Chemistry, summer 1970. 


Scotland 


* represents one school 
4 represents location of an area leader 


Schools outside England and W. 
The position of each school is accu 


ales are not recorded. 
rate by county only. 


dates for the 1969 Nuffield Chemistry examina- 
tion. A questionnaire was sent to 80 schools and 
65 usable replies were received from the heads 
of the Chemistry departments concerned. The 
questionnaire sought information about the 
qualifications and experience of these heads of 
departments within adopter schools. Although it 
is known that the attitude of a headmaster 
influences the attitude of his staff towards 
educational research (Johnson, 1966), and there- 
fore possibly towards innovation, it was felt that 
the opinion of the Chemistry departmental head 
in a school carried considerable 
decision to adopt a Nuffield c 
departmental head was therefore 


weight in any 
ourse and the 
regarded as the 


adopter for the purposes of this investigation (for 
a discussion of units of adoption in diffusion 
studies, see Katz, 1962). . 

The questionnaire also sought details ys 
size and type of school, of its sixth form and oft 
total annual expenditure for the Chemistry 
department in the schools concerned. -— 

The geographical distribution of the 65 sc nod : 
who had replied to the first set of questionnaire 
was known and identical questionnaires ye 
sent to a sample of 100 schools who had a 
adopted the ‘O’ level Chemistry course. 2 
Schools were selected in such a way as to matc eet 
nearly as possible the constitution (LEA, ee 
grant, etc.) and geographical location of cr 
65 adopter schools. Eighty-four replies € 
received and the type and location of naka a, 
such that, with one exception, every E pee 
authority represented in the sample of 65 f 
also represented in the second sample o sid 
Schools. (Schools in Northern Ireland iring 
Scotland were excluded from this pair Tes 
exercise.) It was hoped that by matching va Re " 
in this way, difficulties arising from a gie pa 
of schools operated by different agencies 
be minimized. ion- 

The information obtained from the a 
naires was used to test the hypotheses tha js 
comparison with colleagues who had not adop 
the Nuffield ʻO’ level Chemistry ee n 
summer 1969, heads of Chemistry departit ily 
in adopter schools would be (i) academi d 
better qualified; (ii) more likely to have vingi 
gone a course of professional training for feat nt? 
(iii) in a better financial position to age 
new Chemistry course by reason of a hing: 
annual grant available for Chemistry pe that 
Two additional hypotheses were tested: st ef 
adopter schools were larger than pu larger 
schools; (v) that adopter schools "s s 
science sixth forms than non-adopter scho 


Results 

Nuffie hemistry Teachers Le were 
te wo dn the questionnair d a 
asked to state whether they had gro 
higher degree (either in Chemistry or 4 degrees: 
tion) and to give the class of their etm an 
Each degree class (I, II[i] etc.) was "hec was 
the mean for each group calculated. 
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= "Ap difference in the mean class (II[ii]) 
io Nie two groups of teachers. In the adopter 
eal (N = 65), 14 per cent of the depart- 
res al heads had a higher degree of some sort 
ado pared witk six per cent in the sample of non- 
in pr (N — 84). Using a technique described 
Sheen dou (1958), it was found that the 
ries ed difference between the proportions in 
eid sample was less than three times the 
^im ard error and the difference between the 
nib n of teachers as far as higher degrees is 
Vue ou was not therefore regarded as 
cant. 
ant mean year of graduation for the heads of 
mh, hemistry departments in each group was 
E: EI close; 1953 for adopters and 1954 
ros "ewe aei In each case the mean was 
Bub affected by the presence of a small 
1940 er of teachers who had graduated before 


Ned E adopters (N = 65) had undergone a 
of professional training compared with 44 

pon ; of the non-adopters. Again, using 
siete ers’ technique, this difference was not 

cant. 

p ufstanndie also provided information 
TE carcer patterns of the two groups of 
of ul particular of the number and duration 

blond aoe appointments they had held 
group = crvice was excluded). In the adopter 
Such icu per cent of the teachers had worked in 
pared uoo for a mean of 3-7 years com- 

bpter a 27 per cent for 4-5 years in the non- 
high oR Np: Both ot these percentages seem 
earlier pe the information obtained in an 
a ligneis. (Jenkins, 1967). It is perhaps worth 
a hea latin one of the adopter teachers had been 
[e Mim aster before becoming a head of a 
inclu ea department and that both groups 
to full; women who had left and later returned 

time Chemistry teaching. 


(b) « 
) Some Characteristics of Nuffield Chemistry 
Schools 


to “eo to the questionnaire were asked 
€achin, 1e total annual expenditure on Chemistry 
y Sens in their schools but to exclude from this 
lar pui ncy made especially available for particu- 
Ste, rchases of Nuffield equipment, textbooks, 
his total sum was then divided by the total 
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number of pupils in the school to provide an 
estimate of the per capita expenditure on 
Chemistry within the school. It is recognized 
that this procedure is open to question but the 
different timetables of schools and the various 
pupil options made it impossible to obtain a 
precise figure for the number of pupils following 
Chemistry courses in any one school. Nonetheless, 
for the purposes of comparison it was felt that the 
procedure was viable even though it meant a 
slightly low estimate of the actual per capita 
expenditure in any given school. Comparison of 
the calculated per capita expenditure in adopter 
and non-adopter schools was undertaken using a 
technique quoted by Quenouille (1959), using a 
distribution free test of the difference in mean 
level between the two groups. The mean expendi- 
ture per pupil per year for the adopter group was 
8-7 shillings compared with 5-5 shillings for the 
non-adopter group, à difference significant only 
at the five per cent level. 

There seemed to be no significant differences 
in the overall size of the two groups of schools (see 
Table 2) although there was 2 difference in the 
proportion of pupils following science courses ‘of 
any description’ in the sixth forms of the adopter 
and non-adopter schools. The significance of this 
difference was attested by calculating the 
proportion of each group of schools with a 
science sixth which represented 45 per cent or 
more of the total sixth form population and 
testing the significance of the difference between 
the two proportions. This difference was found to 
be significant at the one per cent level. 


Table 2: Comparison of adopters and non-adopters of 
Nuffield ‘O’ level Chemistry, 1969 


NUFFIELD Non- 
‘TEACHERS ADOPTERS ADOPTERS 
No. of teachers in sample 65 84 
Mean class of first degree II (ii) II (ii) 
Percentage with a higher degree 14% 6% 
Mean year of graduation 1953 1954 
Percentage with full-time experi- 
ence in non-teaching posts 30% 27% 
ScHOOLS 
65 84 


No. in sample 

Mean expenditure per pupil p.a. 
on Chemistry " 

Mean size of school 550 870 

Proportion of schools with a 
science sixth form 24596 of total 
sixth form 


Discussion . 

Cottrell (1942) claimed that ‘items of behaviour 
such as attitudes, traits, etc., studied apart from 
the context provided by the (would-be adopter’s) 
definition of the situation’ yield meaningless 
results. Unfortunately, it is necessary for research 
purposes to concentrate on a small number of 
variables within the adopter and non-adopter 
teachers and schools. The small scale investigation 
reported above suggests the following con- 
clusions: 


(1) There has been a steady increase in the 
number of schools which have entered pupils for 
the special examination in *O' level Chemistry. 
The numbers of candidates have also increased. 


(2) The adopter schools as at summer 1970 
tend to be located near the original source of 
‘opinion leadership’ which, in the case of the 
Chemistry project, could be identified with the 
project's area leaders, set up throughout the 
country during the development stage. 


(3) Despite the evident weakness of using 
examination entry as a criterion of adoption, 
there are considerable areas of the country in 
which no school has yet submitted a candidate for 
the ‘O’ level Nuffield examination. 


(4) The geographical distribution of adopter 
schools lends some support to Rogers’ (1962) claim 
that ‘schools located nearer to metropolitan 
cities are more innovative’, This, in the case of 
the Chemistry project, is presumably a conse- 
quence of locating area leaders in urban centres 
but, if Rogers’ contention is generally valid, it 
Suggests that the problems of implementation of 
curriculum materials may differ considerably 
from one part of the country to another, 


(5) According to Rogers, ‘earlier adopters 
have a more favourable financial position than 
later adopters’. This study suggests that any 
difference in annual expenditure on Chemistry 
teaching between adopters and non-adopters 
(some of whom are future adopters) is significant 
only at the five per cent level. However, this 
study has not explored the ease with which extra 
money is obtained or the degree of school control 
over expenditure. This latter element of local 
contro may be especially important since 
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flexibility of expenditure is clearly important in 
considering the implementation of a curriculum 
project. This study does not, however, map 
the claim that the best single predictor o 
innovativeness as far as Nuffield ‘O’ level 
Chemistry is concerned is ‘educational expendi- 
ture per pupil’ (Rogers, 1962). 

The amount of money normally available 
within a school for teaching Chemistry is ch 
unrelated to the size and type of school, igi 
no logical relationship appears to exist ae 
there is very considerable variation from Lum 
school or authority to another. A larger ium 
allows more discussion with colleagues about t : 
merits of a proposed change in curriculum dme 
and method but size does not seem to be es 
important dimension in characterizing inde 
Schools as far as Nuffield ʻO’ level Chemistry i 
concerned. The fact that Nuftield-innovat" 
Schools are likely to have a larger pea te 
Pupils following science courses at sixth o 
level possibly has a number of e aep cath 
school which adopted Nuffield *O' level becas ei 
istry in 1966 might have generated an ipe m 56 
sufficient to carry larger numbers of pups 1 ane 
its sixth form; better ‘©’ level results in pec 
may have followed from the extra al enm 
required of a teacher following a new teac d 
scheme and these results could lead to a larg d 
science sixth; innovative schools are characte is 
by a strong tradition of science teaching a es 
was a factor encouraging adoption of the ‘O’ le 
project materials, etc. 


(6) There was no difference in the E 
year of graduation and quality of first c ant d 
adopter and non-adopter teachers. There is cas 
no support for the view that ‘earlier vag geo ol 
younger than later adopters', or RS tags 
adopters have a type of mental ability » à 
from that of later adopters’ (Miles, 1964; : «oe 
1962). It is not clear what is meant by ‘m! that 
ability’ in this context but this study Mugen the 
Chemistry teachers who had adopte the 
Nuffield ‘O’ level Chemistry course by hese 
summer of 1969 were, by academic and fee 
sional training and by experience di ferent 
classroom employment, not significantly b tha 
from the teachers who had not adopted by 
date. 


E pe ehe of the ‘null’ results discussed 
for ^s would seem necessary to look elsewhere 
Wa ey governing the willingness of a head 
Nuffield * pedi department to implement 
see level courses in his school. Rogers’ 
més that an individual's willingness to 
ie € varies with the norms of his social 
in on innovativeness is clearly worth explor- 
fene d d detail, perhaps with the aid of a 
Mon e for measuring a school's innovativeness 
ms and Pierce, 1947). The ‘norms’ of inde- 
E i N opposed to LEA schools are likely to 
st | worthy of study, since inde- 
Ga: eee perhaps have the nearest factor 
el t motive’ operating in education in 
and i lira the need to be seen to be progressive 
m ral in outlook. 
Nuffield died that the decision to adopt 
lin head level Chemistry is not simply that of 
aboni n of a Chemistry department. Decisions 
of imu t MA NE are made at a varicty 
eh iis rom national to personal. This fact, in 
Beim repe with the findings of this small study, 
tndents a that if progress 1S to be made in 
mentation ing the factors governing the imple- 
it is liken of curriculum development ın schools, 
decision, to come from. an exploration of the 
schools mae process in a small number of 
variabla oo than from a study of the personality 
€s of adopter and non-adopter teachers. 
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TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES TO EDUCATIONAL 
CONTROVERSIES 


T. E. CROMPTON Edge Hill College of Education 


a gt a te og ees 


Tuis study is based on the expressed attitudes of practising teachers; it is claimed that this pu 
may be more valid than the usual one of testing the attitudes of students or teachers on adv d 
courses. ‘Educational controversies’ refers to teachers’ attitudes to streaming, 11 plus selection im 
corporal punishment; scores on these scales were correlated with scores on the Oliver a 
of Opinions’ scales and the ‘Study of Values’ scales. Suggested interpretations of the matrix of re arent 
ships are offered. A small group of teachers on a full-time in-service course completed the ‘educati 


; Á i e eeepreted 
controversies' scales at the start and completion of their course: the scores changed to what is interp 
as a more ‘progressive’ pattern. 


See ee 


The study of teacher and student-teacher 


attitudes has a respectable ancestry, especially in 
the United States, and there seems to have been a 


revival of interest in this country. The recent 
report Streaming 


in the Primary School (Barker 
Lunn, 1970) highlighted the great importance of 
the beliefs of the individual teacher and especially 
the need for these beliefs to be in the same 
general direction as those held by the headteacher. 
A belief in the value of ability grouping seems to 
render a teacher less effective if he works in an 
unstreamed school than if he works in a streamed 
school. The identification of teacher attitude as a 
significant variable would appear to be a valuable 
methodological advance over some previous 
studies of the relationship between children’s 
attainments and type of school organization. 

A short report on the scales used to determine 
teacher attitude has been published (Tuppen, 
1966). One interesting feature of this work is that 
it was done with practising teachers. Most 
British studies appear to have been done with 
student teachers (Kissack, 1956; Steele, 1958) or 
with experienced teachers on advanced courses 
(McLeish, 1969). A finding common to this type 
of work is that during training students appear to 
change their attitudes in a more ‘progressive’ 


direction, but that during their probationary year 
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x t 
they tend to become more ‘traditional’. Su 
by implication for this view comes from ere on 
(1965) who found that students and teache eke 
advanced courses held opinions which N is 
described as Radical, Tenderminded and :ofis 
uralistic while practising teachers held opini s 
described as Conservative, Toughminded a 3 
Idealistic. (A description of these terms 
provided below.) : bout 

Hence, trying to infer information ges ai 
teacher attitudes by studying only the attitu ym 
student-teachers may be unsound, = hen 
students not only change their attitudes 1 
they enter full-time teaching but, as Manton es 
McIntyre have suggested (1967 b), their ge naa 
change according to the prevailing ipe AES 
philosophy in the school to which Butcher 
appointed. Only Tuppen (1966) an ractising 
(1965) have published work done with p their 
teachers who were working in schools when rte 
attitudes were measured. The work RA à 
in this article was done with 170 n es 
whom 160 were in service when their atti 
were studied. 


Method and scales 


Three scales were produced on lines em des t? 
by Likert (1932) and dealt with Attitu 


ocated 


Streaming, Selection for Secondary Education 
Py es Use of Corporal Punishment in schools. 
pas © score on each of these scales suggests 
meiste : the three practices. Test-retest 
iuis of the final form of the scales was 
obtain d from students’ scores. The values 
0-83 = were 0-80 for the Streaming scale, 
Cor nl the Selection scale and 0-90 for the 
desta Punishment scale, all values being 
made Fo beyond the 0:01 level. An attempt was 
admi to gan some information about validity by 
on histering the scales to ten teachers who were 
E. full-time course at a college of education. 
e pei tutor was asked to make an indepen- 
three — of his students attitudes to the 
which E The correlation coefficients 
udis eA obtained between the tutor's ranking 
these ank order derived from students’ scores on 
70 ne scales were: Streaming, 0-81; Selection, 
filas Corporal Punishment, 0:49. The first 
1 ues are significant (P > 0:05). 
dies nadien to these three scales, respondents 
pini ed to complete the Oliver ‘Survey of 
ieee ons’ scales, Details of the construction of 
cme have been published (Oliver and 
eka but it will be useful briefly to 
measure T type of attitude that the scales seek to 
seems to | he ‘Conservative-Radical dimension 
tism and y closely related to political Conserva- 
10 attem: adicalism. ‘Idealism-Naturalism’ seems 
centred ela to place teachers on a subject- 
mindeq-To d-centred continuum. The Tender- 
more int oughminded dimension calls for slightly 
D soran pretation» i was originally termed 
cel ing oo and there are grounds for 
only to oy this may be a better description if 
beliefs ab oid confusing ‘Toughmindedness’ with 
not a out corporal punishment, as there does 
attitude car to be any necessary connection in 
relation, hin spite of the superficial semantic 
tyre ed (Kissack, 1956; Morrison and Mc- 
or The ad a). A teacher who is Tenderminded 
Sktenal » tical) seems to seek no end of education 
Colleague ^ the process, while his Toughminded 
JUstificatio looks to the process for external 
€achers pe such as a vocational goal. Thus, 
Core at de king in technical education seem to 
While tea Heng mua end of the dimension 
Produce 2 ing in grammar schools seems to 
scores at the Tenderminded end. 
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A third set of scales was employed in the 
investigation. This was the ‘Study of Values’ in 
the Revised British Edition 1965, the relevant 
reference for which is Richardson (1965). The 
Study of Values aims to measure the relative 
importance of six basic interests or motives in 
personality: the Theoretical, Economic, Aesthetic, 
Social, Political, and Religious, a classification 
based upon a formulation suggested by Spranger. 
Theoretical man is an intellectual and Economic 
man is interested in wealth and what is useful; 
Aesthetic man seeks for form and harmony in life 
and the Social man is distinguished by the value 
he places on people; Political man is interested in 
power and Religious man accepts the existence 
of a God—the interpretation of scores on this 
last scale seems to be simpler than Spranger 
originally proposed (Lurie, quoted by Eysenck, 
1954). 

Eysenck has suggested (1954) that opinions 
may be held in a four-level hierarchy. The first 
level consists of opinions expressed on the spur of 
the moment which may never be repeated. At the 
second level are to be found habitual opinions 
expressed about specific topics which are likely to 
be reasonably stable; such opinions may be those 
measured by the scales dealing with Streaming, 
Selection and Corporal Punishment in this 
investigation. At the third level may be found 
clusters of opinions from the second level. These 
may be indicators of a true attitude and Eysenck 
cites ethnocentrism as an example of this level of 
opinion-holding ; in terms of educational attitudes, 
this level may be represented by opinions elicited 
in response to the Oliver scales. At the fourth level 
are to be found ‘ideologies’, the most stable of all, 
fundamental aspects of personality organization ; 
possibly this level is represented by scores derived 
from the Study of Values. On this point, Evans has 
remarked (1965): ‘... the fact that the Study of 
Values has survived for thirty years, during 
which time a major World War with the conse- 
quent disruption of society has occurred, suggests 
that it it not dealing merely with superficial levels 
of personality organization.’ 


Results 

The 170 teachers who completed the scales may 
be categorized by type of school (Table 1). 

In terms of the distribution of teachers 


Table 1: Distribution of teachers by type of school 
erent cni [o li Eos iE 


% OF TorAL 


uc c RR 


Primary Schools 


Infant school teachers 18 10-59 
Junior school teachers 64 37-65 
Secondary Schools 

Modern schools 34 20-00 
Comprehensive schools 30 17-65 
Grammar schools 24 14-1] 


a 


nationally, the category of primary school 
teachers is slightly under-represented. 


Inter-scale product-moment correlation coeffi- 


have to be treated with great caution, especially 
where teachers working in different types of school 
are involved in the comparison. Only differences 
reaching significance at the 0-01 level are report- 
ed. Men teachers achieved a pattern of scores 
which seemed to indicate that they were more 
‘progressive’ than women teachers. They wa 
more opposed to selection, more Tendermin e 
and more Naturalistic, but not significantly am 
Radical. On the study of Values, men ster 
higher on the Theoretical, Economic sae 
Political scales while women had the advantag f 
on the Aesthetic and Religious scales. This set e 
differences is very close indeed to those — 
by Richardson (1965, Table 7) based on 
sample of 650 men and women. — 
The division of the sample between prima i 
and secondary teachers produced further Me d 
ficant differences. The secondary teachers z 
a more ‘progressive’ pattern of scores, being Sei 
Opposed to 11 plus selection and oe d 
punishment and being more Tendenmin. e 
Radical and Naturalistic, Primary teac : 
scored more highly on the Religious value scale. 


Table 2: Inter-scale correlations — 
1 2 3 4 5 - 


6 7 


1. Streaming 

2. Selection 55* 

3. Corporal punishment 394 47* 

4. "Theoretical 05 14 06 

5. Economic —02 —01 —p4« n/a 

6. Aesthetic —05 03 15 n/a nja 

7. Social 03 04 18ł n/a n/a n/a 

8. Political 07 23 12 n/a n/a n/a n/a 

9. Religious —03  —924* —Dft na mg nja n/a nja 

10. Tendermindedness 10 32* 38* 15 . gg 11 14 04  —18t 

ll. Radicalism We A E ee l6] —27* — 46* 

12. Naturalism 3* 597 597 Bt o3 o3 I7f 21» —32"  51*  62* 
L9. l 8 à & ^ a à A ü È 


Decimal points omitted, *Sig. 0-01 level; fSig. 0-05 level 
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Ps age cut-off point of 35 was selected, 
teachers below that age being described as 
young’ and those over 35 as ‘old’. Only one 
Significant difference was found: older teachers 
Were more opposed to 11 plus selection than their 
i colleagues. However, when the mean 
h €s of a group of teachers working in compre- 
ensive schools were compared with the scores ofa 
INE of teachers working in grammar schools 
E =29 and 24 respectively) a large number of 
'gnificant differences were found. As would be 
Ma the comprehensive school teachers 
Fa more opposed to 11 plus selection than 
grammar school colleagues; they were also 
e opposed to streaming and corporal punish- 
he. and were more Radical and Naturalistic. 
be sd also had a higher score on the Political 
^s scale. The grammar school teachers scored 
Sher on the Economic value scale. 
i E group of teachers (N=10) entering a one- 
that course full-time at a college of education had 
attitudes to Streaming, Selection and 
m poral Punishment measured at the com- 
PPS apt of the course, before they had taken 
ext bs any seminars or group discussions. Their 
sdb es to the same controversies were measured 
€ end of the course. Scores on all three scales 
€ zem in the ‘progressive’ direction; on the 
the on Scale the difference was significant at 
Panik level, the difference on the Corporal 
iffere ment scale at the 0-05 level, but the 
Same ^na on the Selection scale, although in the 
Irection, was not significant. 


Discussion 


varo ment scores of this group of teachers on the 
eviatio vu do not exhibit any signs of great 
Sented E rom either notional ‘norms’ as repre- 
Other y y the scale mid-points or from scores in 
lve work derived from the administration of the 
and = scales and Study of Values scales to teachers 
the y udents. This is not to assert, of course, that 
Nea from this sample may be legitimately 
ion, as representative of the teacher popula- 
» but simply that the pattern of scores does not 
highly. redence to the idea that the sample is 
atypical. 

Stites one of correlation coefficients suggests a 

Value of interesting relationships. Of the 5 
S, all but 12 are positive; all but one of the 
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negative values occur in associations between the 
Economic and Religious scales and the measure- 
ments of educational opinion. Twenty-seven of 
the values reach at least the 0-05 level of signifi- 
cance. All scores on the ‘educational controver- 
sies’ scales are positively and significantly related, 
suggesting the presence of a general factor which 
might be tentatively labelled ‘progressivism’. The 
fairly high value of 0-55 between scores on the 
Streaming and Selection scales will occasion little 
surprise. Indeed, it may be felt that the association 
should be closer than this: both processes may be 
perceived as selection, one within a school and the 
other between schools. The higher group mean on 
the Selection scale as compared with the Stream- 
ing scale may suggest that opposition to selection 
has been rendered ‘respectable’ by its longer 
history. Certainly, there is some evidence 
(March, 1967; Cox, 1969) that many comprehen- 
sive schools stream their pupils in the traditional 
way. In this case, at least, one may presume that 
some headmasters accept the end of the 11 plus 
but retain their faith in streaming. 

On the Oliver scales, the consistently lower 
degree of relationship between the Tender- 
mindedness scale and scores on the ‘educational 
controversies’ scales as compared with Radicalism 
and Naturalism may be noted. A correlation of 
only 0:38 between Tendermindedness and a 
rejection of corporal punishment in schools seems 
rather low and at variance with any ‘common- 
sense’ interpretation of tendermindedness in 
education. Kissack (1956) reported a similar low 
relationship between his corporal punishment 
scale and scores on the Tendermindedness scale. 
As suggested earlier, if this scale is regarded as a 
measure of a teacher's commitment to intrinsic 
objectives in education then the problem is 
diminished. There seems to be no logical reason 
why a teacher who firmly believes in education as 
an end in itself should not beat a boy who does not 
appear to share this belief! 

The Study of Values correlates modestly with 
the scores on the six educational variables. The 
consistently negative correlations between scores 
on the Religious value and scores on the scales 
measuring educational opinion call for some 
comment. It was suggested earlier that Religious 
man may be much simpler than the mystical and 
complex character suggested by Spranger. His 


values seem closer to doctrine and practice and 
they appear to be negatively correlated with 
‘progressivism’ in education. The largest of the 
negative correlations (—0-32) occurs between 
scores on the Religious value and those on 
Oliver’s Naturalism scale, which claims to 
measure the degree of a teacher’s child-centred- 
ness; this is in keeping with the low, negative but 
significant relationship between the rejection of 
corporal punishment and the holding of religious 
beliefs. It is not clear why the holding of religious 
beliefs should be associated with an apparent lack 
of ‘progressivism’ in education unless one is 
prepared to generalize into educational matters 
the generally perceived relationship between, say, 
the Roman Catholic church and Social con- 
servatism. Slight support for this is provided by 
the negative relationship between scores on the 
Radicalism scale and scores on the Religious 
value scale. 

Scores on the Political value scale correlate 
positively with scores on the educational variables 
and three reach a significant level. Political man 
is interested primarily in power: in educational 
terms this may be interpreted as a drive for 
promotion. It may be tentatively suggested that 
an espousal of ‘progressive methods’, the domi- 
nant educational trend of the moment, may be 
seen as the best way to achieve such promotion, 
although such espousal may be unconsciously 
related to the promotion drive rather than being 
consciously, and, perhaps cynically related. 
Indirect support for this Suggestion comes from 
the almost zero correlation between scores on this 
scale and scores on the (Rejection of) Streaming 
scale. Perhaps a rejection of streaming is still a 
minority view and has not established itself as part 
of the ‘main stream’ progressive movement in 
education. The much higher correlation between 
scores on the Political value and scores on the 
(Rejection of) Selection scale is also in keeping 

with the proposed interpretation of the Political 
value in educational terms, 

All between-group differences must be treated 
with great caution because of the small numbers 
involved and because the sample is not a stratified 
one. One of the uses to which these differences 
might be put is to construct a preliminary model 
or profile of the attitude structure of the ‘pro- 
gressive’ teacher, and, by implication, of his 
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notional opposite, the ‘traditional’ peer = 
‘progressive’ teacher appears to be radica ces 
naturalistic in terms of educational philosop ly; 
in terms of the Tendermindedness scale he is not 
so easily classified and his position on on 
dimension may be determined by the type «1 
school in which he works: if in a grammar u 
or the upper part of a comprehensive — 
especially if he is a graduate, he will proba 4 
score towards the tenderminded (theoretical) 
end of the dimension. On the other hand, a — 
graduate, working in a secondary modern pohon > 
may score towards the other end of the demo 
although equally ‘progressive’ in outlook, belie d 
ing in the value of vocational teaching pe 
‘outward-looking, Newsom-type’ courses. (In e 
Sample, graduates had a significantly p 
Tenderminded score than non-graduates.) | ed 
‘progressive’ teacher is suspicious of the Lope 
virtues of streaming and, more confidently, and 
opposes 11 plus selection; it seems likely thai ad 
will try to teach without resorting to copo 
punishment. In terms of personal values, = is 
be ambitious (his score on the Political sca q 
interpreted in this way) but not very religiou: ae 
does not hold the values represented by w 
Economic scale, his radicalism permitting as A 
give new ideas a fair trial, although he may en lic 
shrewd idea that the path to promotion cou sen 
through curriculum innovation, The other EL 
of the Study of Values do not appear to discri al’ 
nate between ‘progressive’ and ‘tradition 
teachers. radi 

The interpretation of the changes in aane 
Scores recorded on the group of teachers us d 
going in-service training needs to be qu 
cautiously. Although they appeared to move à "- 
more ‘progressive’ direction it may be a odie 
attribute this change to the effects of the Tikel y, 
the course may have had no effect or, mor ues 
merely accelerated an existing trend. An a EM 
was made to set up an informal control g a 
matched with the in-service group on fie ee 
variables as sex, age, length of service, qua Siete 
tions and type of school. Ten respondents lors 
eventually chosen who matched the o Ta 
group on age, sex and length. of servi : s 
five cases, however, qualifications or typ vol 
school could not be matched, so that the es 
is very imperfect. Mean scores on the 


educational controversies scales were calculated; 
piles E of the in-service group, their mean 
à at the commencement of the course was the 
ne used. On the Streaming scale, the in-service 
E a had the more ‘progressive’ scores, but the 
rh tg did not reach significance; on the 
hight ion scale, the same group also scored more 
Pris moe progressive" direction and this time 
Ex "e n ence was highly significant (P 0-001); 
jas e orporal Punishment scale there was an 
ignificant difference, this time the control 
2er scoring in the ‘progressive’ direction. There 
a ees here that is remotely conclusive, 
iive seems a reasonable hypothesis that an 
to i og of the attitudes of teachers electing 
they ki - in-service training might reveal that 
‘regres a pattern of scores marking them as more 
avis sive' or radical than colleagues not 
Nit for admission to such courses. In any 
Ge. A ce evidence presented here suggests that 
Na ght not to be too ready to attribute to the 
herd all the attitude change that may be 
ed. 
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THE PLOWDEN REPORT'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR IDENTIFYING CHILDREN IN NEED OF EXTRA HELP 


NEIL FERGUSON, PATRICIA DAVIES, ROY EVANS, PHILLIP WILLIAMS! 
Department of Education, University College, Swansea 


THE INADEQUACIES of an area or school-based approach to the problem of identifying children who are A 
need of extra help at school are illustrated with data collected from the infant reception classes of 1 

schools. These sample schools were each nominated for one of three categories according to the charac- 
teristics of the areas which they served. The two local education authorities involved each nominated an 


advantaged school, a settled working-class school, and four deprived schools. The socio-economic an 
developmental characteristics of the infan 


examined. The findings were that categories of 


l F commends the identifica- Herriot (1966), Sexton (1961). It is the adequacy 
tion of educational priority areas as a means of of this approach to the problem of identifying 
i children in need of compensatory education 
Tuna high which is discussed in the present study of th 
„as wellasa infant reception classes of 12 schools. nies 
in this country— The help of two local education a al 
(one with schools in a large conurbation and in 
other serving small industrial communities to 
largely rural Surroundings) was sought 


$ : h ignation 
t port (pages investigate the questions raised by the designa" 
57-59) makes eight suggestions for the identifica- of priority areas and schools as means of helping 


tion of educational priority areas which are, the needy. Each authority nominated four schools 
in effect, measures of the social status of the which it believed were situated in vane 
locality. being assessed. These Plowden recom- characterized by obvious social and educational 
mendations are summarized in Table 1. Their disadvantages, one school in a stable working 
effect is to make an estimate of the socio-economic class community and one school in a Cun e 
Status characteristics of a School based Upon suburban residential area. Of the 12 schools n 
census data collected from the area which it provided eight (with about 550 infant mem 
Serves. The recommendations of the Report are entrants) have been called ‘deprived’, two Sages 
based upon the relationship between school type an intake of around 100) are referred to o 
(i.e. educational priority area school) and pupils’ ‘settled working class’, and the remaining Eo 
achievement which has also been investigated Schools with an intake of over 150 reception 
Previously in a number of American studies— class entrants are described as borsa, 
Schools. It was believed € a Foo 
1 z & TW sample by asking each of the au 

nieke the Faculty of Education, The Open University, = 3 S omis four deprived schools 
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Table 1: Plowden criteria for the identification of 
educational priority areas 


s Social class characteristics 
+ Size of family 
Supplement in cash or kind from the State 
+ Overcrowding and sharing of houses 
- Poor attendance and truancy 
D, B 

- Proportions of retarded, disturbed or handicapped pupils 
+ Incomplete families 

* Children unable to speak English 
_ 


One 


eoo 


A 2: Some specific measures which reflect the 
wden criteria for the identification of educational 
priority areas 


i 5 : 
ipie, of fathers in social class 4 and 5 occupations 
s jcrecntage of families with four or more children under- 
S ing or not yet started full-time education 
ER iiio d of infants receiving free meals 
s o otage of households occupied at a density of greater 
È d one and a half members of the family per room 
Š i uding kitchen and bathroom) 
n AER. of new entrants absent without explanation 
6. P ring their first term at school 
i percentage of new entrants with a brother or sister 
receiving special education help in a special class or 
7 Pp, rough remedial teachers 
d percentage of entrants whose mother or father is missing 
š rom the household 
. Percentage of new entrants with a parent whose mother 
Onguc is a language other than English (excluding 


Welsh) 
"5 — aan 


m Mis that about 100 children in need of 

any vp of special help at school would be made 

Schori le for study by the research team of the 

es ^s s Council Research and Development Pro- 

at Uni Compensatory Education, which is based 
Iversity College, Swansea. 


N 


Socio-economic characteristics of pupils 
hacen ee recommendations which are 
which ized briefly in Table 1 arc suggestions 
efor must be translated into specific measures 
able they may be used to identify priority areas. 
kedr 2 lists some specific measures which were 

to quantify the Plowden criteria. 

rl! realised that these measures are only 
are ME to the Report's suggestions, but 
authori ably quite similar to measures which an 
recom, Y wishing to comply with the Plowden 
Ci d. On might make from available 
Was the; ata. 'The intake of each of the 12 schools 
‘able ? assessed on each of the eight measures of 
- The percentage frequencies !n each 
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category were used to rank each school with 
respect to the other 11 schools in the sample. The 
summation of these ranks (see Table 3) has been 
used to re-rank the schools (Kendall, 1948, ‘Rank 
Correlation Methods’), thus providing a broad 
estimate of the relative deprivation attibutable to 
the families of the reception class children in each 


school. 

Table 3 shows that two deprived reception 
classes (5 and 8) have a smaller proportion of 
children with occupational category 4 and 5 
fathers than either of the reception classes 
nominated as settled working class. The reception 
class of school 9 (settled working class) has a 
larger proportion of families with four or more 
children than ten of the other 11 schools, while 
the reception class of schools 11 (advantaged) and 
5 (deprived) both have the same proportion of 
large families. In schools 6 and 8 (both deprived) 
no reception class entrant is living in over- 
crowded conditions (unlike a third of the recep- 
tion class intake of one of the settled working-class 
schools). Similarly there arc schools nominated as 
deprived which had no families in which the 
mother tongue of either parent is a language other 
than English, deprived reception classes in which 
none of the pupils? brothers or sisters are receiving 
special educational help, very few incomplete 
families, few free meals and no unnecessary 
absenteeism during the first term at school. 
A feature which emerges is the comparatively 
deprived nature of an infant reception class of one 
of the two settled working-class schools (9) 
(ranked ninth). Its reception class has many 
children from large families and many whose 
parents are not first language English speakers. 
There is also a considerable amount of over- 
crowding and a number of siblings in receipt of 
special help at school, yet the families are stable 
(see column 8) and few of them are of low social 
status. As column 2 of Table 3 indicates, the 
schools were equally divided between a large 
midland conurbation and small industrial com- 
munities in largely urban surroundings. With the 
exception of school 4 (rated eighth) the schools 
in smaller communities have fewer disadvantaging 
factors in their reception class pupils home 
background than their urban counterparts. This 
was expected and the surprising feature is, 
perhaps, the fact that a school in a small town can 


i i tion class 
istributi incidence of disadvantaging factors applied to the recep! 
Table 3: The ranked distribution of the in er 5 rd E 


BROTHER 
OR 
SISTER 


PARENTS IN 


Famkes Densrry 


WITH = Recerpr 


with 4 llogn MOTHER or ABSENT 
LEA OR MORE MORE TONGUE SPECIAL INCOM- WITHOUT jussp “Hite: 
Scuoor Des- Mates CHILD- PERSONS OTHER Epuca- prere Free  ExPLAN- SUM 
No. CRIPTION N4&5 REN PER THAN 


* cS [TION 
TION Fames Mears ation Ranks Post 


Room Encuisu 


conurbation) 1 


1 10 7 10 12 3 8 10 n i 
2 Deprived (conurbation) 9 9 9 8 4 10 11 11 Se 7 
3 a 9 7 11 6 1 9 10 1 a 8 
+ Deprived 12 11 8 1 9 li 9 6 6 
ities’ Rn 
g (small commen ) " š " i 5 7 4 E 38 3 
6 » 8 6 1 9 7 7 4 1 43 12 
7 Deprived 7 8 12 1 10 12 12 12 84 - 
(large conurbation) 4 
8 Deprived 4 5 1 6 1 1 6 9 33 
(small communities) xi 9 
9 Settled Working Class 5 11 10 12 11 6 7 8 70 
(large conurbation) . , 3 
10 Settled Working Class 6 4 1 1 4 3 3 27 
(small communities) 1 
1l Advantaged 1 2 1 5 1 3 1 1 15 
(large conurbation) 
12 Advantaged 2 1 1 


(small communities) 


bring together so many families with social and 
educational problems. 

It would seem that a local education authority 
can, without much difficulty, nominate its 
schools for one of three Sross categories (deprived, 
settled working class or advantaged). The 


judgements, although largely accurate (see Table 
3), are not however with 


out their anomalies. The 
first objection to a global approach to the problem 


is that categories of school type are not homo- 
geneous with respect to either social class charac- 
teristics or incidence of disadvantaging factors in 
the home circumstances of their pupils. The 
second objection is that the distribution of 
developmental characteristics is not sufficiently 
related to school socio-economic status to justify 


the Plowden approach to the identification of a 
need for extra help. 


Relationship between dev. 
ity and school attended 


A battery of 14 developmental psychometric 
measures was administered individually to the 
infant reception class entrants of the eight 


elopmental matur- 


deprived, two settled working class and be 
advantaged sample schools. These tests d 
series of individually administered percep il 
tasks (e.g. auditory discrimination and a 
perception), language tasks (e.g. English Pic v 
Vocabulary, reading readiness) and motor poe 
(gross motor co-ordination, copy forms). test 
battery was known to be reliable (its wapa i 
reliability over a period of 14 days peel inf. 
and a useful predictor of later school veins Gi 
When complete test data had been coen s 
689 sample children, the principal eee mE 
of the 14 tests were calculated. The first c f the 
nent was found to account for 52 per cent d has 
variation in developmental test scores packen 
been interpreted as representing a 'g dop 
intellectual functioning’ or ‘maturity of deve! su 
ment' dimension in the data. The comp = nk 
one scores were then used to obtain hildren 
ordered distribution of all sample chil "ai 
according to their level of intellectual — a 
The top hundred and bottom hundred score ed. 
this column of ranked scores were then examin o. 
Table 4 summarizes the frequency of occurrence 
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Table 4: Distribution of children by school type in 

SUE op and bottom hundred ranked component 

es of the first component of the scores of a 
battery of developmental tests 


SETTLED 
Apvax- WonkmG De- 
TAGED CLass PRIVED 
No. of children in thesample 155 102 432 
Expected — frequency of 
occurrence in any 
hundred © 225 148 62-6 
Observed frequency in top 
undred 49 6 ix 
Observed frequency in 
»ottom hundred 4 20 75 
Su. 2 
alue of y? (V=1) 46-4 71 78 


spem from cach school type in both these high 
Ow scoring groups. 
bed critical „value of 4? for one degree of 
children is 6-63. Thus the hypothesis that the 
Mia of deprived, settled working-class or 
batts — schools are distributed in the top and 
chande hundred ranked component scores by 
mm. = rejected. This simple analysis provides 
ditties dramatic illustration of the advantage of 
stiktclets who live in prosperous residential 
intellect The disproportionate distribution of 
with ity development in schools serving areas 
tre socio-economic and cultural 
inue ng has been demonstrated many 
is the c What is not sufficiently emphasized 
areas > fact that many children in deprived 
i a i school extremely well-equipped 
of the A the demands of the reception class 
high-ashions, school. Despite the fact that these 
Schools a: eng children who attend deprived 
in th are disproportionately few, their numbers 
large € gencral population are numerically 
ty D - Similarly, the distribution of school 
teat bottom hundred ranked component 
of child ows that a larger than expected number 
Sreater ren in deprived schools and an even 
childre. proportion of settled working-class 
all child are included in this group. Thus, of 
ora FED. attending schools not nominated 
Me br: ipa category by their respective local 
the am. over nine per cent perform as badly as 
includes 9. deprived school entrants and this 
s 2-6 per cent of the intake of advantaged 
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schools. It should further be emphasized that these 
findings are derived from a disproportionate 
judgement sample in which eight of the 12 infant 
reception classes were intakes to deprived schools. 
A more child-centred approach to identification 
than that suggested by Plowden is recommended. 
Individual identification methods make it possible 
to measure both the cause of the problem of 
deprivation in the home and the result of the 
deprivation in terms of retarded development in 
the child. It is expected that the use of measures of 
both types would provide a basis on which to 
identify potential school failures or ‘at risk” 
children irrespective of the arca in which they live 
or go to school. In the present study it was found 
that there were inconsistencies in the local autho- 
rity’s nomination of schools for deprived and 
non-deprived categories. There were also many 
exceptions to the assumption that school entrants 
who live in deprived arcas and attend. deprived 
schools will be less well-equipped to deal with the 
demands of the infant school than entrants to non- 
deprived schools. If, however, infant reception 
class teachers were to use routinely the means to 
identify children with poor home conditions and 
inadequate development of those skills upon 
which the child’s future progress at school de- 
pends, then a direct approach to the problem 
would seem possible. The advantages come not 
only from the teacher’s increased knowledge of 
the child, but from the fact that she can usc this 
knowledge to direct the school and the local 
authority’s attention to the fact that extra help 
should be brought to those children and their 
families who have been identified for a category of 
educational risk. This means that available 
financial and manpower resources can be 
concentrated where the need is greatest. 
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ETHNIC RELATIONS IN A GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL 


COMPREHENSIVE 


T. S. ROBERTSON and T. KAWWA National Foundation for Educational Research and. Ealing Child 


Guidance Clinic 


In the second report of the National Foundation 
for Educational Res 
tion Project (Monks, 1970), the friendship 
choices of pupils in relation to their ethni 
were briefly mentioned (Kawwa and Ro 
1970). The present study is a more 
examination, in one of the original scho 
data on friendship choices, It supple: 
the work of Kawwa (1963 and 1965). 


The Elsie Stevenson Comprehensive School 

‘Elsie Stevenson’ is a pseudonym for a smallish 
comprehensive school situated in the Inner 
London Education Authority, housing 604 girls in 
pleasant surroundings. Like most ILEA compre- 
hensive schools examined by this Project, it is 
creamed of the most able pupils (Monks, 1968 and 
Evison, 1970). Comparison of the parental 
occupation of the pupils with the 1966 Sample 
Census figures for the London boroughinwhichthe 
School is situated shows that the intake reasonably 
reflects the employment social pattern of the 
borough, except that the upper and lower social 
classes are somewhat under-represented. In its 
internal organization the school has a streamed 
four-form entry. There is a sixth form of 37 pupils, 
there being no barriers to entry to the sixth. 

The pupils were classified as follows: British, 
415; European, 20; Mixed White, 16; West 
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Indian, 119; Asian, 20; African, 7; Mired 
Coloured, 7. Lower streams have a ci 
Proportion of non-British pupils than hig B 
Streams and, in fact, some forms have Prim ed 
British than British pupils. The homes of t ewe 
British were fairly well scattered through iA 
catchment area, with only slight concentratio 
here and there. 


In Spring 1967 a questionnaire was oe er 
tered by one of the authors to all the pupils iu p 
Were present in the school on one day. Respon: e 
were asked, among other things, to name one an 
in the school whom they considered to be a very 
good friend. This was taken as the Le qi 
criterion of friendship. They were also ed 
name one whom they found it difficult to be! oe cns 
giving reasons in each case. Further pocmem 
Were asked about school heroines in di wish 
categories—‘represent the school in a quiz’; thé 
you were like’, ‘you would choose to sce : 
headmistress to register a complaint' and so on. 


Although the criterion ‘a girl —— 
consider to be a very good friend’ cannot be s 
as absolute evidence that a friendship s 
expresses at least the child's feelings about w ra 
she would like as a friend, and when the n ds 
friendship is reciprocated it is reasonable 
conclude that the friendship actually exists. 


First-form friendships 
ee ethnic composition of Form 1B was: 

ritish, 27; European, 1; Mixed White, 4; 
West Indian, 2; Asian, 2. 

To consider first the minority of four coloured 
a two formed a reciprocated pair or diad, 

“i a third linked by secondary criteria. 
Es "i 1M coloured pupil was a withdrawn child! 
Gre ues no friends. One of the foreign girls, a 
wich. s ypriot, formed a reciprocated friendship 
ae ritish girl from another first-year form,and 

€ ‘mixed white’ category, one was absent and 
Phe noe no formed a reciprocated 
ber S T. with an East Indian girl from another 
iiis: he others were members of British 
Sie: 2 ip groups. Most of the British girls formed 
Meis Pin friendships with British girls living 
ns to them and in the same form or, as 1n one 
fond a another first form. A few made unrecip- 
Sent choices to British girls, others were 
m in more complex friendship groups, 
aod y a compact group of six girls (one from 

Other first-year form) living close together. 

Ns. of the 36 pupils were named frequently 

E i cult to make friends with’. They tended to 

ri aggressive, but were not isolates. Two were 

gie. and one an English/Maltesc. 

Pete haved, able British girl seems to have 
Sige class star’, for she was chosen twelve times 
soiets, resentative ‘to see the headmistress about 
about? ing you as a class would wish to complain 
choose = five times as ‘the person you would 
also ch o represent the school in a quiz’. She was 
choose pe three times as ‘the girl you would 

i ix o tell your secrets or troubles to’. Among 
theese Eo cae! chosen more than once in either of 

amaica, €gories was one of the coloured girls—a 

ndian n, who was chosen bya British girland an 
girl w as "representative in a quiz - A Jamaican 
troubles" chosen as confidante (‘tell secrets or 
es’) by two other coloured girls. 
lapsi arie the racial position in 1B, the four 
ee i girls comprised one isolate and a group of 
eir RUN who were not entirely divorced in 

egi. ations from the white girls in the class. ; 
Cypriot found a reciprocated friendship 

1 

videre Statements are made about children being 


ra 5 
abo dawn or aggressive these are based upon remarks mace 


ut th b 
Pupils. hem on the questionnaires completed by their fellow 
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with a British girl in another form and the 
‘mixed white’ group tended to integrate in the 
friendship groups of the British girls. Most 
British girls formed reciprocated friendships based 
on domiciliary proximity, or were involved in 
more complex friendship groups of predominantly 
British girls. 

In Form 1A, there were fewer simple ‘white 
only’ groups than in 1B, and more complex 
inter-relations. One girl, a Jamaican, was un- 
popular with five girls (mostly British) for 
arguing, shouting, being spiteful and without a 
sense of humour. There were ten coloured girls in 
1C and, again, a fair amount of integration. In 1C 
also a Jamaican was unpopular!, named eight 
times as being disagreeable, stubborn, unfriendly 
and naughty. The D stream was smaller, had 
a greater proportion of coloured pupils (9 
coloured to 14 white) and showed a much simpler 
pattern of friendships, for most girls formed 
friendship pairs with pupils of their own ethnic 


group. 


Third-form friendships 

The girls considered so far were eleven-year- 
olds who had been in the school for a term and a 
half. The next stage looked at was the third form, 
whose girls would be more mature, and most 
would have had over two years in the school for 
friendship patterns to crystallize. In 3A and 3B 
non-British pupils were comparatively few. They 
tended to belong in friendship groups which 
included also British girls. Two British girls in 
each form appeared unpopular, as in other forms, 
for their overbearing rather than retiring charac- 
ters. In each class Asian girls were popular 
choices as class representatives, even though 
British girls were also frequently chosen. 

The cleavage between white and coloured in 
3C and 3D was marked. No white girl chose a 
coloured as a ‘very good friend’ and only one 
coloured girl chose white. British occupied nearly 
all the popular situations in 3C, as form or school 
representatives, but in 3D a West Indian was 
popular with British and coloured alike as 
‘form representative’. 


1See OAKLEY (1968), and Bowker (1968), p. 68, for 
discussions of behavioural difficulties of immigrant children ; 
and Evans and Pace (1967), p- 10, for special reference to 
West Indian girls. 


i hips in 4D 

5 r^ below the fourth form had fewer 
British than non-British girls, but in 4D non- 
British girls outnumbered British by 16 to 13. 
Here, ethnic cleavage was almost complete, 
except that West Indian girls were frequently 
chosen as form representatives by white and 
coloured alike. 


Fifth-forz friendships 
The fifth form was divided into three streams. 
The top stream had only five coloured pupils, in 
the middle stream there were seven and in the 
bottom stream the 17 coloured pupils out- 
numbered the white. 
By the fifth form the influence of home prox- 
imity had diminished and, on study of the friend- 
ship maps, friendships spanning considerable 
distances appeared more numerous than they were 
lower down the school. With few exceptions, the 
white and coloured pupils segregated and it is 
worth examining one of these few exceptions, a 
friendship group which involved three girls (one 
British and two West Indian), and which had 
many interesting features}, Its members had 
different interests and hopes. The British girl was 
interested in swimming, clothes, good looks, 
animals and her boyfriend and wished to become a 
shorthand typist; her secondary friendships were 
directed towards both members of the triad, One 
West Indian found the other West Indian who had, 
infact, named herasa good friend, ‘difficult to make 
friends with because she is arrogant and spiteful’, 
but perhaps this was a temporary disenchantment, 
for the latter chose her as ‘a very good friend’ and 
wished for personality characteristics which 
included humour, common sense and ‘enough 
love, when someone hurts you to be able to 
forgive and forget’. Her secondary friendships 
were divided between the other two members of 
the group. The two West Indians seemed more 
studious than the British girl. One spent her spare 
time in ‘1, reading; 2, reading; 3, reading’ and 
wished to be an engineer in the WRAF. The other 
divided hers between work on a school project, a 
Saturday job and going to church, and wished to 
be an air hostess. The first West Indian named 


*For a critical study of personal similarities and friendship, 
see ARDEL RAHMEN (1961). 
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three other West Indians in her form on secondary 
friendship criteria but the other gave all secondary 
friendship choices within the triad. 


Sixth-form friendships 
The upper and lower sixth appeared to operate 
as separate entities, for no primary and only ps 
secondary criterion friendship spanned them. _in 
the lower sixth only a few out-of-form choices 
were made. . 
Friendship relations in both upper and lower 
sixth were complex. There were only two 
British girls in the upper sixth and they formed K 
diad. However, examination of secondary p 
rion choices showed that both integrated we 
with other members of their class. d 
In the lower sixth most pupils were € 
with one another directly or indirectly (through 
friendship choices on the primary or — 
criteria). Friendships were not closely relate 
home proximity. . 
A the lower sixth was unpopular 
with British and West Indian alike, gamin 
own form and outside it. She was said to be za d 
tempered, selfish, hard to communicate d io 
unco-operative. One of the few referenc “in 
racial intolerance was made when a British gi iden 
her form wrote: ‘She has a chip on her shou this 
about white people, she herself is coloured, s 
affects her whole attitude to life’, The fact tiar, i5 
was unpopular with other West Indians seem 
beli* this interpretation. 


Sixth sormers as ‘stars’ for younger pupils w 

Below the sixth form, 161 girls looked up in 
sixth formers as ‘the girl you would oma 
represent the school’ and 29 named sixth r 35 
as ‘the girl you wish you were like’. mein the 
coloured girls chose white girls to apo chose 
School in a quiz, only four white girls loupe 
coloured girls. No white girl chose a a ` put 
sixth former as ‘a girl I wish I was li z Eos 
approximately equal numbers of coloure A 
chose white or coloured sixth formers as ‘a E 
wish I was like’. 


Summary . - 

Although this comprehensive school is c esenta- 
and therefore does not receive a fully A 
tive intake, it is probably characteri 


eamed ? 


Sap schools with considerable numbers 
— oe pupils, for the urban areas with large 
So populations have generally retained 
e dw (sce Monks [1970], p. 76 for an 
and a Ability grouping tends to place more 
rine pues in the lower than in the upper 
nd S, but all forms have some coloured pupils, 
eee ge proportion of coloured than white 
a o stay on into the sixth form, which 
dins. academic restriction on entry. The 
i of coloured immigrants within the 
Ps arate area does not seem to have marked 
is ia on the friendship pattern, for there are 
s DEMO, of immigrants living in 
bear arcas. 'The social class of the immi- 
ne bs similar to that of the British pupils, 

LE ue to social class preference is unlikely. 
d EUM examination of friendship patterns 
orces the conclusion of an carlier report 
awwa and Robertson, 1970), namely that white 
s e gus to choose their friends among white, 
sue A among coloured. However, further con- 
s can be drawn in this one school, asfollows: 


l. Exceptions to this generalization are 


frequent, 
ga As pupils progress through the school the 
-group preference tends to become stronger. 


ok s upper streams at all age levels tend to be 
Way Ped than the lower in nearly every 
fiore riendship groups are more complex, with 
ma between pupils than in the lower 
and is and more inter-relation between white 
Diino. oured. In the lower streams, more simple 
Sroups are found. 
wA pupils grow older, friendships become 
across f, nging—geographically and in cutting 
Classes orm boundaries. Re-grouping in subject 
ri in school could account for some of this 


"s In some forms cleavage between white and 
ey is very marked, especially in the lower 
eis of the upper forms. In carlier studies, 
Sig A ee 1965) found that as numbers of 
cs ed pupils increased in a form, cleavage 
me more marked. Feeley (1965) found a 
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stronger cleavage in lower streams, and Bowker 
(1968) (p. 67) suggests as possible explanations, 
(i) the small numbers of coloured children in A 
streams, (ii) their more fluent English and 
greater anglicization, and (iii) the greater 
awareness by A-stream pupils of the unrespectable 
nature of colour prejudice. 

6. On the criterion of form and school repre- 
sentatives, there is some in-group preference; on 
the criterion of ‘girl you wish you were like’, in- 
group preference is much more marked. 

7. Very few cases of conscious colour-awareness 
or prejudice were discovered in 600 individual 
questionnaires. 

8. Girls seem to be unpopular if they are over- 
aggressive or withdrawn, irrespective of their 
colour. Because a greater proportion of coloured 
pupils (particularly West Indians) are ill-behaved 
(see also Oakley [1968], Bowker [1968] and Evans 
and Page [1967]), there are frequently one or two 
unpopular West Indian girls in a form. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF 


FEEDBACK ON TEACHERS’ PERFORMANCE 


E. C. WRAGG Department of Education, University of Exeter 


se 


: seii micro- 
Four groups of student teachers taught short lessons to small classes of children. According to the 


teaching format developed at Stanf 
hour later to a comparable but d 
received various kinds of feedback 
showed that the students who had 
about their interaction with t 
children and be rated higher by them. 


ord University they then retaught a similar lesson wea fr 
ifferent group of children. In the intervening onc-hour m soni 
about the first lesson they had given. Analysis of the second le aon 
both seen videotapes of their first lesson and been given ime de 
he class were likely to lecture less, elicit more spontaneous talk by 


m REN 


THE assumption that teachers will modify their 
behaviour in the light of feedback received about 
their own teaching is built into all teacher 
training procedures which make use of tech- 
niques such as micro-teaching or interaction 
analysis. The micro-teaching technique, in which 
student teachers receive a feedback after short 
periods of teaching is described below. Yet the 
amount of research devoted to probing the 
effectiveness of different kinds of feedback is 
comparatively slight. 

All teaching situations provide some kind of 
feedback for the teacher, and he may or may not 
be sensitive to it. Direct and unsystematic feed- 
back is provided in the form of cues such as 
yawning, glazed expressions, excitement in the 
class, shuffling feet. Less direct feedback can be 
Provided to the teacher by an observer, who 
clearly will have made some distortions when he 
reports his own perceptions of the lesson. Video 
or sound tapes of lessons also provide unsystematic 
feedback, though here again there is a loss from 
the original situation, in that the teacher only sees 
what has been filmed, or only hears sound without 
any visual cues in the case of sound tapes. 


Interaction analysis 


Systematic feedback can be presented by the use 
of interaction analysis techniques such as the 
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si l 
Flanders technique (1965) which divides so 
activity into ten categories. Each category uos. 
number, but no scale is implied by the ae quite 
The procedures for using the system 1963). An 
straightforward (Amidon and Flanders x cond 
observer watches a teacher during à pasci 
every three seconds he writes down the C e vedi 
number of the interaction he has just obs ja 8 
He records these numbers in sequence rs per 
column, writing approximately 20 number have 
minute, so that after, say, 25 minutes, he wi 
a sequence of approximately 500 numba att 
observer has first been trained for severa. xis 3 
from tapes, videotapes and live aprecio 
possible, until he shows considerable moe erver 
with other trained observers. Intera imla 
agreement can be calculated by fus 1965), 
suggested by Scott (reported in Kin oo T to 
and it takes only ten or twelve hours 0 with an 
produced inter-observer agreements f courses 
experienced observer of 0-8 or above. A being 
the activity is not appropriate, i.e. a r if the 
shown, everyone working in silence, o 
observer cannot hear, then he stops tallying- 


The ten categories 
Teacher Talk 
Indirect influence 


PET 
l. Accepts feeling: accepts and clarifies 


feeling tone of the students in a non-threatening 
pee Feelings may be positive or negative. 
edicting and recalling feelings are included. 
ai HN or encourages: praises or encourages 
fene. action or behaviour. Jokes that release 
pi a not at the expense of another individual, 
: ing head or saying ‘uh huh?’ or *go on' are 
included. 
Ar i or uses ideas of student: clarifying, 
Enden" [^ developing ideas or suggestions by a 
ini . As teacher brings more of his own ideas 
o play, shift to category five. 
a questions: asking a question about 
or procedure with the intent thata student 
answer. 


Direct influence 
ee giving facts or 
asl or procedure; expressing 
ing rhetorical questions. 
an Gives directions: directions, commands, or 
ers with which a student !5 expected to 
comply. 
los iori or justifies authority : statements, 
es ed to change student behaviour from non- 
öne Rable to acceptable pattern; bawling some- 
is us ;stating why the teacher is doing what he 
g, extreme self-reference. 


opinions about 
his own idea; 


Student Talk 

S Student talk-response: 

5 iig to tcacher. Teacher initiates 
Olicits student statements. 


talk by students in 
-the contact 


one _talk-initiation: talk by students, 

to ot initiate. If ‘calling on’ student is only 

decid icate who may talk next, the observer must 

ike xs whether student wanted to talk. If he did, 
18 category. 

short periods 


l 1 s 
0. Silence or confusion: pauses 
on in which 


of si A 

"eir and periods of confusi 

i munication cannot be understood by the 
Server. 


C i 
[im and recording data 
e sg e for example, a teacher comes into the 
Page "€ says ‘Open your books at the map on 
comma. then the observer writes 6; signifying 2 
and. If he then goes on to ask «What is the 
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country coloured green ?', the observer writes a 4. 
If silence follows the question he writes a 10, and 
when someone replies ‘I think it’s Finland, but 
Pm not sure’, he writes 8. Now the sequence of 
command, question, silence, answer, is shown by 
the observer's set of four numbers 6-4-10-8. 

When the observer has collected | several 
hundred such tallies he needs to be able to 
present these to the teacher in an understandable 
form. There are many ways of doing this as 
described by Amidon and Flanders (1963), but 
the quickest and most convenient is simply to 
show the percentage totals in each category. This 
way the teacher can sce at a glance the balance 
of talk in each of the categories for any lesson, 
compare different lessons, and make decisions 
about future classes. 

Some work has been done investigating the 
effects of such systematic feedback with both 
experienced and trainee teachers. Kirk (1964) 
found that elementary school student teachers 
trained in the system were more ‘indirect’ in the 
classroom than those not trained. Similar findings 
are reported by Hough and Ober (1966). These 
findings are, however, associated with a strong 
belief by the supervisors that ‘indirect’ teaching 
has been shown to be more effective than direct, 
and it is probably this belief by the supervisor 
which leads to the student teacher changing his 
behaviour rather than the act of seeing his own 


behaviour categorized. 


Micro-teaching 
Micro-teaching is 
teachers developed at Sta 
dent teacher teaches a short 
children and then has an interval of time in 
which he can receive feedback about the lesson. 
He could sec a videotape playback, talk with a 
supervisor Or with fellow students, or read 
comments on his lesson written by the children. 
He could have all these forms of feedback, or any 
combination of two, or one form only. The hope 
is that when he goes on to teach the same sort of 
lesson to a different group of children some 30 
minutes later he will have benefited from the 
feedback and will teach better. This format is 
called the *teach-reteach cycle’ and Stanford 


claim it to be a very effective way of training 
teachers. It 


a technique for training 
nford University. A stu- 
lesson to a group of 


does, however, assume that video- 


taped feedback is useful, but this is an assumption 
made by every teacher training department 
which shows students videotapes of their lessons. 

Allen and Ryan (1969) describe the research 
in micro-teaching completed so far. Acheson 
(1964), for example, has explored the effects of 
different types of supervisor on student teachers, 
and Ryan (1966) has investigated the influence 
of children’s written comments on students 
subsequent re-teach lesson. 


The Exeter research 


The experiment described below was conducted 
at Exeter University as part of a research project 
Sponsored by the Social Science Research Council. 
The aim was to see what effect different kinds of 
feedback— systematic and unsystematic, visual 


and non-visual—would have on the behaviour of 
student teachers, 


cen rated ‘above average’, 
four ‘below average’, 


One hour later they 
up of children who 
€ same nearby 
however, the four 


d received different 
types of feedback about the lesson. 


Group I received both television and Flanders 


Group 2 received television feedback only. 


Group 3 received Flanders interaction analysis 
feedback only, 


Group 4 received no feedback. 

To control for the Possible ‘sup 
each student teacher who m 
feedback simply watched the 


ervisor* influence, 
eceived television 
replay on his own 


Table 1: Analysis of all 32 lessons, 


CATEGORY No. 
All Students Teach (95) 0 5 
All Students Re-teach (9% ) 
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3 
7 


with no comments. Flanders interaction analysis 
feedback was provided in the form of percentage 
totals of each category used. The students were 
familiar with the Flanders System and so knew the 
meanings of the categorics. They did not know 
any research findings based on the system, and so 
were not being deliberately pointed in any 
particular direction. . 

After each teach and re-teach lesson the child- 
ren rated the lesson on overall appeal to them on 4 
seven-point scale based on the Stanford Terokai 
Competence Appraisal Guide. Examination € 
these showed that the children’s ratings correlate 
r=0-4 with supervisors’ ratings given during the 
Previous three-month teaching practice. 


Results 


Group 2 (television feedback only), eae * 
(interaction analysis only) and Group 4 ia 
feedback) showed ratings on the re-teach pee 
identical with those given on the first teac ve 
Group 1 (television and interaction pect 
feedback) showed an increased rating o ju a 
13 per cent on the re-teach. Incidenta pos 
groups of children were spread evenly aroun sible 
treatment groups to cancel out the poss 
differences in generosity of rating. vere 

In addition, interaction analysis data V hi 
collected on all lessons, both teach and i E 
Analysis of all the 6,400 tallies collected is : i E 
in Table 1 as percentage distributions fo 
student teachers for both teach and re-teach. n 

The first striking feature is that - 
amazingly little Change on the re-teach. f four 
category 5 (lecture), showing a decrease o rise 
per cent and category 8 (children's talk of Aa per 
to the teacher), showing an increase 0 d time 
cent, are noticeably different the secon 
round. e wot 

Further analysis of the percentage differences 


both teach and re-teach (total 6,400 tallies) 


4 55 6 73 8 9 10 Tora 
" 
19 29 5 | 230 4 9 100% 
[4 
18. 25 5 1 25 5 9 100% 


ee on the re-teach, however, shows a 
aes y different picture, if one takes any category 
wh a change of more than three per cent. 
edis. QR NE Iun interaction. analysis 
intem í shows a nine per cent decrease in 
in Eu ree, ad 5) but a seven per cent increasc 
"s cn’s spontaneous talk (category 9). 
Pee 2 (television only) shows a five per cent 
c in lecture (category 5). 
Group 3 (interaction analysis only) shows a three 
ai increase in praise (category 2), a nine per 
«t decrease in lecture (category 5) and a five 
= oe increase in children’s talk in response 
: eacher (category 8). 
ind 4 (nil feedback) shows a six per cent 
ps oon questioning (category +) and a seven 
ei increase in lecture (category 5). 
te aiii interaction analysis feedback reduces 
a io of straight lecturing quite noticeably, 
un os television, whereas no feedback tends 
ile it. Similarly there are increases in 
Bedia : participation after interaction analysis 
s ns which do not occur on any significant 
sewhere. 


Summary and conclusions 

quine tentative findings of this experiment are 
a one-} en student teachers re-teach a lesson after 
itten m interval to a similar group of children 
type Sr to be largely the same both in terms of 
intera, LL ABNON as measured by the Flanders 
com S lon category system, and in terms of 
excepti ence as judged by the children. The 
téee in 7 to this. were that those teachers 
fee Shack both television and interaction analysis 
children. were rated significantly higher by the 
Siderab} i the re-teach. They also lectured con- 
Shorten, ess of the time and got much more 
elevisi cous pupil response. Those receiving 
receiyi, on only lectured slightly less. Those 
Slightly = interaction analysis feedback used 
More y more praise, lectured much less and gained 
to a ee response (category 8). No feedback led 
ecturing. ^ in questioning and an jncrease in 
X s Phy findings are valid it seems to suggest 
Mteracti combination of video playback and 
both of inĝ analysis could be a powerful naa 
competence, 78 behaviour and of increasing 
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There are, however, 2 number of questions 
posed by these preliminary findings. This 
experiment used only four different groups. If 
additional sources of feedback such as children’s 
written reports are introduced this could lead to 
an eight-group design (one group getting all 
three forms of feedback, three groups getting any 
two, three groups getting one form, and one group 
getting no feedback). The introduction of a 
supervisor making comments or different styles of 
supervision would produce even more groups. 

At this point one has to consider the question of 
optimum feedback. In the above experiment the 
nil feedback group merely had their own thoughts 
and memories of their perceptions at the time to 
influence them on the re-teach. As one adds to 
this, the question has to be asked, what is satura- 
tion point? Does the addition of supervisors’ 
comments, video playback, interaction analysis 
and children’s written comments simply provide 
the student with more and more information and 
hence enlarge his area of choice on the re-teach, 
or does it paralyse him after a certain point? Do 
some types of student teacher find a small amount 
of feedback sufficient, and do others need a greater 
amount and more variety? Is feedback of certain 


kinds a positive obstacle to some teachers? 

These are questions we are hoping to tackle at 
Exeter, but they are basic ones, and until more is 
known about them the random saturation of 
teachers in training in all kinds of feedback may 


even be harmful. 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SRA READING LABORATORY 2a 
WITH BOYS OF BELOW AVERAGE ABILITY 


GORDON McG. SHIACH! Aberdeen Child Guidance Centre 


Despite the extensive use made of Science 
Research Association 
this country, 
of reported studies on the efficiency of their use. 


This is surprising to the investigator because of the 
claims mad 


One investigation (Pont, 1966 
in three Midlothian schools and 
only one of its type reported 
involved 205 children, used control and experi- 
mental groups, and attempted to find out the 
effect of using the SRA Reading Laboratories on 
both the reading quotient and verbal quotient 
of primary school children, Comparison of pre- 
and post-test results indicated that while both 
control and experimental groups made significant 
increases in reading quotient, the experimental 


Ti 


) was conducted 
appears to be the 
in Scotland. It 
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groups made superior gains and it seemed that the 
SRA Laboratory was a valuable aid in improving 
silent reading. However, the follow-up tes 
seven months later showed that while havea 
quotients of both groups were ele 
higher than at the beginning, the e Ko A 
did not derive specifically from use of p^ Sb 
Laboratory, but more from carrying. ae nant 
experiment. In other words the signific en 
difference after the first post-test _ betwe d 
control and experimental group was Ju A 
Another study of the effectiveness of the i 
material was done in five Aberdeen city Be e 
(Aberdeen 1964). Unfortunately control or the 
were not used, and no details are given e 
ability range of the subjects, nor is it a ant 
whether the increases registered are signi m is 
statistically or even beyond expectation. So 1 be 
doubtful whether much importance can eris 
attached to the results, However, after an wil 
mental period of four months, the nh four 
increase measured on Schonell Test B wit and 
classes ranged from nine months to one year, sx 
measured on a Holborn Reading Test from ws 
months to one year. These increases are OPI E 
and would satisfy most teachers. Subjec ols 
evaluations of headmasters of primary | to 
involved in the experiment will be referre 
later. rk 
It had been hoped to get a picture of the ne 
done on the labs throughout Scotland bu nol 
appears that Midlothian and Aberdeen are 


only authorities who have attempted objective 
evaluations. 
i A most valuable and well-designed investiga- 
tion has been conducted in Cambridgeshire 
Moyle; 1966). The groups involved were drawn 
rom two village primary schools and the study is 
most interesting for the wide range of abilities 
and ages covered. Generally Moyle concluded 
that there would seem to be little doubt that the 
SRA material had a marked effect on both 
mechanical reading attainment and level of 
comprehension. The design allows the investigator 
to make some comments as to regression. One 
group was re-tested three months after the first 
Post-test. Of those, nine made above average 
Pm threc regressed on previous scores, five 
ained stationary, and threc made between one 
and three months’ progress. Further testing after a 
Sreater lapse of time was unfortunately impossible. 
A very extensive investigation in Western 
Australia (Neal, 1959) lends considerable weight 
to the SRA authors’ claims. It is valuable because 
9f the size of the sample (36 classes involving 971 
Students) , the wide range of ability tested, and the 
Wide range of types and locations of the schools. 
One of the main objectives of this study was to 
Compare the improvements shown by retarded, 
average and advanced readers in order to 
nerermihe the group for whom the SRA Labora- 
y was most beneficial. 

ee their results the investigators Conc 
for de improvements measured were significant 
Who the age ranges tested and that those pupils 
bci were retarded in reading ability derived 
Di eei benefit from the SRA Laboratory, 
ule those of average or advanced ability also 
ing significant improvement. The investiga- 
& admit that it is probable that other organized 
Pproaches to reading in secondary schools may 
ipe similar results to those obtained with 
8 * SRA Laboratory provided they can be 
ganized as well and on similar principles. 
Owever, the advantages held by the SRA 
"ostii are that the organization of the 
tee of reading is already done, the effective- 

the a the scheme is for many teachers proven an 
aboratories are readily available. . 
gah, Canadian study (Patterson 1909 ES, 
damel re fully a point raised in the present stuc y; 
ely that the effectiveness of the Reading 


concluded 
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Laboratory will probably vary according to the 
use made of it. With groups of non-academic 
ninth grade students, Group A received no 
instruction from SRA material, Group B used 
SRA material for just two periods per week, and 
Group C used it according to the recommenda- 
tions of the authors. Results indicated that 
Groups B and C made gains of 16 months and 
12 months respectively in comprehension. The 
investigator concludes that the experimental 
condition of Group B held most promise. It does 
not seem reasonable, in fact, to believe that the 
authors! recommendation can be appropriate for 
all levels of ability and the use to be made of the 
Laboratories must be decided by individual 
teachers. The value of studies such as this may be 
in suggesting how best to alter such recommenda- 


tions. 


The present experiment 

This small project was an attempt to obtain 
information on comparative progress in reading 
by secondary boys of low academic attainment 
and to assess the effect of a short course using SRA 
materials on the reading performance of these 


boys. 


The SRA Reading Laboratory 

For a detailed description of SRA Reading 
Laboratories readers are referred to the publi- 
sher’s advertising material. Simply, each Labora- 
tory is a small box containing reading material 
presented on cards. Within each Laboratory 
there are three categories—power builders de- 
signed to improve understanding; rate builders, 
to improve the rate of reading without loss of 
understanding; and listening skills designed to 
improve pupils attention to material presented 
orally. (This latter category was not subject to 
investigation here.) In addition, each pupil has 
his own record book in which answers and records 
of progress are kept. The carefully graded 
material is worked and marked personally by the 
pupils themselves, using appropriate key answer 
cards. 

The design o 
two classes of 12 


f the experiment was as follows: 
-year-old boys from very similar 
socio-economic and cultural areas in Aberdeen 
were involved. The experimental condition con- 
sisted of normal English curriculum practice plus 


intensive use of an SRA Laboratory (No. 2a). 
The control class continued with their usual 
English curriculum. Both groups were tested for 
reading ability before the experiment and after, 
and the results were compared and analysed to see 
if there was any significant difference between the 
groups which might be attributed to the use of the 
SRA Laboratory. 
The control group (N=17) and the experi- 
mental group (N=20) 
attending secondary schools in Aberdeen. Table 1 


performances, school attainments, and reading 
ability), from generally poor home backgrounds 
with a poor, even hostile attitude to school, and 
with a history of failure, 


Table 1; Summary of age and verbal reasoning score 


for both groups 


VERBAL 
EASONING 
CHRONOLOGICAL Score on 
GE TRANSFER Test 


Mean SD Mean SD 
Control grou; 3 
5 


Experimental group 12-8 


No exhaustive analysis was made of the social 
or home backgrounds of either group, but from 
school records, and from discussion with teachers 
familiar with the area, there would appear 


Procedure 


The investigation took 
of the school i 


times of testing 
could not be synchronized because of timetable 
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differences. On both tests, the experimental group 
was tested between 9.40 and 9.55 a.m. (second 
period of the day and before mid-morning vir 
and the control group between 11.30 and 11.4 

a.m. (the fourth and last period of the morning.) 

The reading test used was the NFER Sentence 
Reading Test 1 by A. F. Watts. Although this a 
was designed for use up to the age of only 11-1, 
it was not felt to be an inappropriate test to use 
with these older boys because no account was to 
be taken of reading norms and the only interest 
wasin raw scores. P : 

During the nine-week experimental period, foun 
periods of the week, each of 45 minutes, wer 
given to the Laboratory, divided into prn 
periods on power builders, and one on rat 
builders. 

In such a limited study as this the teacher 
variable is obviously an important factor, and ea 
impossible to measure. In this case the canno 
Broup teacher was the head of a substantia 
English department with 15 years’ € 
The experimental group teacher was a pro c 
tioner. It can be assumed that if any ATE 
rests with either group, it rests with the ey 2 
group, although it might also be said gee 
greater involvement of the experimental 8 rei 
teacher made up for his lack of experience. i 
attempt to place some control on the b aps 
variable was made by having discussions eae 
the teachers involved. Equivalence of teac A. 
methods, except for the difference being inves 
gated, was aimed at. 


Results and discussion in 

Analysis of co-variance ofthe data presented z 
Table 2 failed to show any significant hae 
between the groups on either pre-test or vs Eod. 
i.e. no differences in performance in reacing Bar 
be shown between the groups over the perio 
study. 


re 
Table 2: Reading test scores for both groups befo 
and after SRA instruction 
PRE-TEST Post-resT 
MEAN SD MEAN sD 


— Ra S 


Control group 23-54 4 
Experimental group 24-05 5 


A comparison of gains only would leave the 
question of the initial comparability of the groups 
unanswered. An analysis of co-variance is able to 
show the equivalence in both pre-test and post- 
test, and hence also answers the question of 
differential gain. 

Although the objective results of this study give 
no support to the claim that use of the SRA Labo- 
ratory leads to improved reading performance, an 
improvement in the boys’ attitudes to reading and 
to classroom work in general was subjectively 
noted. An earlier study (Patterson 1964) notes 
that results can vary quite widely according to 
intensity and length of use of the Laboratory. 
n present investigation may have failed to 
ie differences because of the short duration of 

€ experiment. Certainly, it has highlighted the 
Urgent necd for long-term research into teaching 
methods, particularly with the type of boy repre- 
Sented in this study. 
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DOING A DEGREE AT A TECHNICAL COLLEGE (2): 
ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS 


JANET ASKHAM Department of Sociolog y, Aberdeen University 


Ve — e — Pe —— U 


A research project conducted in 1966/67 on 


unfavourably with university (or what they felt a 
behalf of the Advisory Centre for Education has 


university would be like) and would therefore, Fs 
Shown! that the majority of students who do least initially, have a largely negative opt 
full-time degree courses at technical colleges towards the technical college. The samples a 
would have preferred to £0 to a university, and the method of investigation used to text the 
that the majority of these students did in fact hypothesis are described more fully in of 
apply to a university but were eventually previous article. There were three saae was 
rejected. The indications from a small sample of information. Firstly, a postal nca : 5 
personal interviews were that these students had sent to a sample of students accepted 1566. 
become Strongly motivated towards a degree technical college degree course in Octoba mp 
course by strong pressure or encouragement from following their request to either the A a ory 
their parents and/or their school, by whom a Centre for Education’s Information and ee 
degree was considered the most worthwhile goal ^ Scheme or to the local authority Further B or 
to be pursued following the school career. Once tion Information and Advisory Service at 
the Universities Central Council on Admissions ^ details about degree courses and eee en 
rejected them these Students were unable to technical colleges. (There were 275 pra pos 
abandon the ambition for a degree and therefore those who had used the ACE scheme an me.) 
seized eagerly upon the chance to pursue such a — from those who used the local authority nu 
course, albeit at a technical college rather than a These students received their ames ps their 
university. completing between one and two months mit 
These findings form the background to the degree course. Secondly, from the ACE n ae 
second part of the investigation, in which students" 30 students were selected for personal eue llege, 
attitudes to their technical college and course — the end of their first year ata erri rest 
were investigated. The general hypothesis was when their attitudes were investigate : E d just 
that students who went to technical colleges in the depth. Finally, a sample of students who ipe en 
belief that they were a second-best alternative to completed the first year of their ‘eee A by 
university would compare the technical college degree course was contacted in June T en 4 
means of selecting all relevant ee ed i 
— - 
I AskHAM, J. "Doing a degree at a technical college. Who small sample BE technical ge er ohical region, 
docs, and why? (1Y, Educ. Res. 13, 2, 151-4. be representative in terms of geograp. 
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size and type of degree course offered. These 
students also received a postal questionnaire 
(there were 257 replies). 

The students who were in their first term at a 
technical college were asked first what advantages 
and disadvantages, if any, they thought a techni- 
cal college had over a university, from the point of 
view of a student taking a degree-level course. 
Just over a quarter (27 per cent) thought there 
were no advantages, compared with only six per 
cent who thought there were no disadvantages in a 
technical college compared with a university. A 
wide variety of factors were mentioned by those 
who saw either advantages or disadvantages ina 
technical college. Those most frequently stated 
are shown in Tables | and 2. 


Table 1: Advantages of a technical college compared 
with a university (most commonly stated factors) 


^n technical college, students get more individual 
tention—there are smaller classes—more personal 
tuition 30 
There are fewer distractions—more discipline 
herefore students encouraged to (or have to) work 
harder 14 
There is a freer/more friendly atmosphere—staff are 
a friendly—more staff/student contact 
ae sae is more practical—more closely directed 
Er ustry—closer links with industry 10 
he style of instruction is better 
The ; " 
TThe total from which these percentages are calculated is 


the 
he total number of students who saw any advantages. 


T: " 
ave 2: Disadvantages of a technical college com- 
red with a university (most commonly stated 


factors) 
iod ANN 
of 
. 70 
resin and/or lecturing not as good as universities — 21 
m of/poorer facilities 
ES external degree se 
ph of/poorer social and cultural life H 
Ps of/poorer library and studying facilities 15 
Ses of accommodation ‘a 
a versity degree carries higher status—employers 
er university degrees 
ated is the 


TTh ; 
«ue total from which these percentages are calcul 
al number of students who saw any disadvantages. 
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When 311 of these students were interviewed 
personally at the end of their first year it was 
possible to investigate these attitudes more 
deeply. " 

It was found that, as one might expect, there 
was a correlation between how well the student 
was progressing with his course and how well he 
liked the technical college. Only one out of the 31, 
having failed her examinations, said that she had 
enjoyed her first year. Five who had passed their 
examinations had nevertheless decided to leave 
college. Most of the students hesitated to express 
their opinion of technical colleges as a whole, say- 
ing that they could only judge the merits of the 
college which they were attending, though most of 
them thought that in general all technical colleges 
were second-best compared with universities. 
Seven out of the 31, however, had so changed their 
opinions that they were now glad that they had 
gone to a technical collegerather thana university- 
One college in particular was highly praised 
by two of these students, and it may be useful to 
give their comments in some detail. They felt 
that their college had a good reputation, especially 
lists. They considered the lectures 
tandard and that lecturers were 
Il number of students 


among industria! 
were of a high s 
approachable. Only a sma 
were doing their course, and they felt that this 
made for a good communal atmosphere. The 
studying facilities (such as the laboratories and the 
existence of a computer) were good. Their only 
complaints were the calling of the register at 
lectures—and the lack of girls. The remaining five 
students who were happy at their college also 
praised the good tuition, the informality of the 
staff, the good communal atmosphere and the fact 
that they had been able to make many friends. 
Their main dislikes were again the calling of the 
register at lectures, and also the fact that they 
were doing an external degree, the lack of social 
amenities and the drab buildings. 

A further 12 students had largely unfavourable 
attitudes. They complained mostly about the 
teaching and about the social life and facilities. 
They thought the lecturers old and depressing, 


consisted of 18 men and 13 women; 13 were 
aged nineteen at interview, 16 aged twenty and two over 
twenty. Twelve were doing Science courses, nine Social 
Science courses and 10 other Arts courses. All had originally 
stated that they would have preferred to go to university. 


YThe sample 


they disliked the lack of tutorials, the lack of what 
they called ‘mental stimulation’, and the fact that 
they were doing an external degree. The general 
feeling about external degrees was that there is 
some advantage in having to work hard in order 
to cover a wide syllabus, but that this is also a 
disadvantage because the work load is too heavy. 
They disliked the fact that there was no liaison 
between their lecturers and the examiners and 
that, therefore, their lecturers could give them no 
guidance on what subjects were likely to appear 
on examination papers. 

Further insight into the students’ attitudes 
towards technical colleges was gained from the 
question ‘Do you think the technical colleges, or 
the universities, or both should expand to take in 
the increasing numbers of young people who wish 
to do a degree nowadays? About a quarter 
thought that both should expand, nearly a 
quarter that the technical colleges should expand, 
and a half thought the universities should take the 
expansion. Reasons for favouring technical college 
expansion were of two types: on the one hand, 
Some students felt that the technical college had a 
Special role to play in catering for the technologist 

tudents felt that the 


expansion, many felt that technical colleges 

concentrate only on part-time and 
industrial courses. The resentment felt by these 
students became clearly visible. The following are 
some typical comments: 


‘So long as school-children are primed for 
university entrance the Government should 
make university places for them—for society’s 
benefit and for their own contentment.’ 


‘At technical college one feels second-class. 


‘School pupils are continually bombarded 
with remarks about university being the 
ultimate and logical conclusion to their 
education, and so if many are deprived of this 
end a cynical attitude will build up in society.’ 


All but two of those favouring university 
expansion are doing Arts or Social Science courses, 
and conversely the majority of those who think 
cither the technical colleges or both types of 
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institution should expand are doing Science 
courses. 

On the whole, therefore, the majority of ae 
students (especially those doing Arts or es 
Science courses) retain a largely unfavourable 
attitude towards doing a degree course at à 
technical college. Wherc these attitudes do not 
prevail it is in cases wherc the special functions 
of technical college are more clearly felt—either in 
the specialist college catering for the tecti 
or where informality of staff and the sma ; 
number of students seem to aid the ‘slower 
worker’. -— 

Of the larger sample of students querunen 
after one year at a technical college, 70 per cent d 
those doing Arts or Social Science courses ke : 
applied for university compared with just un 2 
a half (47 per cent) of those doing Scien a 
Courses. Similarly, three-quarters of those i: 
full-time courses applied for university t 
with only 34 per cent of those doing sandwi : 
courses. All students were asked whether or as 
they now felt that they would have preferred tog 5 
to university or to a technical college; 66 pe fané 
of those doing Arts or Social Sciences d with 
preferred to go to a university ong o ek 
45 per cent of those doing Sciences. (The niic 
similar difference between full-time and "^ theif 
course students.) They were also asked unti 
preference had changed since being at tec ae n 
college. The answers (in total only) appe 
Table 3. 


one 
Table 3: Whether student would prefer to have 8 
to a university or technical college 


o, 

NOW prefer 95 USED TO prefer — /o 

: 66 

University 58 University 15 

Technical college — 22 Technical college 17 

No preference 18 No prefer 2 
No answer 2 No answer 


100 


Total 100 Total 


A € 
Only a slight change of opinion has taken p 
therefore, but it has been in the directi i 
technical college preference rather than vice v s 
This ties in with the fact that whereas just ei 
half the students found their college much as ve 
expected, 24 per cent had found it — - 
expected compared with 16 per cent wh 
found it worse than expected. 


As with the first sample, the students were asked 
the advantages and disadvantages of a technical 
college compared with a university. Similar 
Proportions thought there were either no advan- 
bai js per cent) or no disadvantages (6 per 
n n ome advantages had assumed greater 

portance and others had declined somewhat. 
(The differences between the samples should be 
ES in mind—especially the fact that the second 

mple contained a higher proportion of sandwich 
puse students, and that they were questioned 
alter one year at technical college rather than one 
ger Fewer students now thought the techni- 
india ege offered more personal tuition and 
d ^s €— (though this was still one of 
Sor mei requently stated advantages) and more 

udents stressed the less academic and more 
entes nature of the course. The most fre- 

y stated advantages are shown in Table 4. 


E 4: Advantages of a technical college compared 
a university (most commonly stated factors) 


a %t 
mi to do a sandwich course 13 
"ia are smaller classes—more personal tuition 10 
ore " 
M re practical/less academic approach 9 
I orc personal attention 9 
n í ne rS 
vert training —closer links with industry 8 
Kees 
Su re informal staff student contact 7 
PUict rvisi " 
arden Supervision —students encouraged to work , 
6 


Sty i 
yle of instruction better 


Hh : a 
* total from which these percentages arc calculated is 


the tota 
total number of students who saw any advantages. 


ied odd be expected, a greater number of 
humbe ntages were mentioned. (The average 
an a r of disadvantages stated by those giving 
i Venio was 2-2.) The most important dis- 
mies DM scen by the students were very 

ar to those that were found by the sample 
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questioned at the beginning of their first year. The 
only noticeable difference was that *the lack of a 
social and cultural life’ had swept to the top of the 
list, being mentioned by nearly 40 per cent of 
those who stated any disadvantages (see Table 5). 


Table 5: Disadvantages of a technical college com- 
pared with a university (most commonly stated 


factors) 
% 
Lack of/poorer social and cultural life 37 
Lecturers and/or lecturing not as good as univer- 
sities 25 
Lack of/poorer facilities 18 
16 


The external degree 
Less academic atmosphere/less mentally stimulating 12 


Technical college has lower status 12 
Lack of community life—more ‘nine-to-five’ atmos- 
phere 12 
Lack of/poorer library and studying facilities 9 
Lack of accommodation—lack of help with accom- 
modation 8 


{The total from which these percentages are calculated is the 
dents who saw any disadvantages. 


total number of stu 
Only tentative conclusions can be advanced 
from an exploratory survey of this nature. What is 
required is more information about individual 
technical colleges and their degree courses, in 
order to discover to what extent students’ 
attitudes correlate with factors such as the degree 
of staff-student contact, the extent to which the 
slower worker is encouraged, the links with 
industry, and so on. Broadly, however, it is 
evident that where the technical college is seen 
to perform a function distinct from the university, 
the attitudes of students become more favourable. 
Technical colleges are seen in the least favourable 
light where the comparisons with universities are 
most obvious—for example, in the community 
life, the academic atmosphere and the facilities of 


various kinds. 


OBSESSIONAL TRAITS AND ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


IN THE SIXTH FORM 


PAUL KLINE Department of Psychology, University of Exeter 


Basep on the work of Barron 


It is now generally accepted that personality 
factors influence academic performance from the 
primary school (Rushton, 
university (Lynn, 
pursuit of the di 


1955). The Personality factors examined in these 
Studies have i 


ity inventories—the Eysenck Personality Inven- 
Maudsley Personality 
116 Personality Factor 


Descriptions of the obs 


essiona] personality may 
be found throughout 


psychiatric literature (Lewis 
and Mapother, 1941 ; Masserman, 1946; Mayer- 
Gross, Slater and Roth, 1961). Typical traits 
are neatness, attention to detail, a love of exacti- 
tude, figures and cross-references, conscientious- 
ness and determination in the face of difficulties, 
This syndrome is Clearly similar to that of 
Freud's ‘anal’ character (1908). However, this 
has not been investigated directly because there is 
no accepted test of obsessional traits. Neither the 
EPI nor the Cattell 16PF test contain any such 
measure—an unfortunate omission in view of the 
emphasis on this personality pattern in psychiatric 
literature—nor does the Minnesota Multi-phasic 


Personality Inventory, perhaps the most widely 
used of all personality inventories. 


(1966) and Hudson (1966), 
pils. This is confirmed ona s 


i : : . The 
n of obsessional traits is a hindrance to performance in the sciences 
ese findings are discussed. 
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Two studies, however, do support indirectly rie 
claim that obsessional characteristics cr ce 
academic performance. Barron (1955) opi a 
creativity was negatively correlated with the fiy 
Or obsessional scales of the Dynamic on. (1966) 
Inventory (Grygier, 1961), while sane re less 
found that-sixth formers studying science we thesis 
creative than those studying arts. The ea be 
that science pupils in the sixth form wo refore 
more obsessional than arts pupils was ther ut 
derived from this work, and tested as set O 
below. 


Sample € 
The pupils were from 11 schools of sid 
type in the north of England. Doy We in 
had gained a place at university were inclu El 
the sample, to ensure that all a n 
reasonable prospects of success in E pcg 
fields. The pupils were classified in leat of 
science by the subjects studied for the ae 
the GCE examination. Geography was reg ws 
as a science where the other subjects were a 
but otherwise as an arts subject. Biology soils 
Mathematics were regarded as sciences and p ig 
who had studied ‘mixed’ subjects were left poi A 
the analysis. It was clearly preferable to wei 
number of schools rather than one large La 
where a particular member of staff might xad 
pupils with a particular personality pa à 
Eleven schools should obviate any such bia 


2 the final sample there were 70 arts pupils and 
2 science pupils. 


Tests 


eu a test of obsessional traits developed by the 
Thi or (Kline, 1969), was used for the survey. 
P ni scale has been shown to be valid in factor 
lends studies with the 16PF test where it 
ilie us the second-order super-ego factor, with 
He M I, of which it was independent, and with 
Sie MPI, from the clinical scales of which it 
i again independent. Furthermore, it corre- 
en significantly and positively with other 
meum scales—the Hazari scale (Hazari, 
un the Beloff scale (1958) and the anal 
(Gr s of the Dynamic Personality Inventory 
iene 1961). In addition it picks out subjects 
E atad as obsessional by raters. All this 
idence is discussed by Kline (1969). 


Results 

E. one-tail t-test of mean scores of science and 

th pupils on Ai3 was carried out. The mean of 

D" arts pupils was 16:26 with a standard devia- 

125 of 3-96. 'The mean of the science pupils was 
/-77 with a standard deviation of 3-61; t = 2:60 

(significant at 0-01 level). 


Discussion 


we hypothesis that the science students would 
dusts obsessional than the arts students was 
ie ed at the one per cent level. The one-tail 
iran. appropriate in that the direction of the 
than "rs MAS hypothesized. Since morc boys 
this b s take sciences it is possible to argue that 
M served difference is a sex difference. 
this Ea there was no significant difference on 
doas between the sexes in this sample (a 
Klines laedi v to previous studies reported in 
ave i 969). Therefore this difference could not 
are si cen due to sex. Science pupils in sixth forms 
Sue ee more obsessional than their arts 
y the Porarics. This result is further supported 
Bene elation between Ai3 and the "interest in 
and Yom, 1. of the Brook Reaction Test (Heim 
recent T E 1966) found by the present authorina 
lins om among training college students 
, 1970). 
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Apart from the fact that Reich (1945) and 
Toman (1960) both regard obsessional traits as 
important in the make-up of scientists, these 
results make psychological sense in that the 
sciences clearly seem to need precision and or- 
derliness and have clear distinctions between right 
and wrong. The arts subjects, on the other hand, 
characteristically lack these qualities, being 
concerned with value judgements and nice 
distinctions of style and quality. In addition, the 
claim of Hudson (1966) that scientists are less 
creative than arts students is, by implication, 


supported. 

The educational implications of the fact that 
different personality types are attracted into dif- 
ferent disciplines are considerable. It must be 
considered whether it is sensible to attempt to 


attract ever larger numbers of students into 


particular fields—a problem of relevance to the 
tists. Of course, it is 


current demand for scien: 

possible that it is not the inherent nature of the 

sciences which attracts the obsessional personality, 
hods employed in the 


but rather the teaching met 
schools, as, perhaps, was suggested by Hudson 


(1966). If this were the case there would be no 
etween scores on a measure of 
d performance in 
hand, obsessional 
dies, a positive 


correlation b 
obsessional characteristics an 
“A? level sciences. If, on the other 
traits were helpful for science stu 
correlation would be expected. 
To investigate this question the scores on ‘A’ 
level were correlated with the scores on Ai3. 
Unfortunately the ‘A’ level scores were not 
available from all the candidates but the sub- 
samples used were not significantly different on 
the obsessional test from the whole sample. The 
mean ‘A’ level mark was correlated with Ai3. 


Results 

Among the 48 science students, the correlation 
was 0-378 and was significant at the 0-01 per cent 
level. The correlation among the 29 arts students 


was 0-145. This was not significant. 


Discussion 

The arts students sample is too small to draw 
any firm conclusions. Nevertheless, the small 
ests that obsessional traits play 


correlation sugg 
little part in performance. However, the science 


sample is of greater interest in that it is among 
these students that the highly obsessional will 
occur. This negative significant correlation means 
that being obsessional hinders performance in the 
sciences. 

It would appear, therefore, that the fact that 
the sciences are attractive to the obsessional 
character (the precision of the answers, the clear 
distinction between right and wrong) does not 
ensure his good performance in them. Indeed his 
rigidity of thought may be a barrier to mastery of 
the discipline. The causes of this attraction, 
whether it is due, for example, to the methods of 
teaching which stress the precise rather than the 


inventive sides of science, clearly need further 
investigation, 
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THE 1965 CSE MONITORING EXPERIMENT: A COMMENT 


N. — 
W. PLEASE Statistics Department, University Co 


M sane 
R. PLease criticizes a study reported by the N 


like ; 
ly to be too lenient. He contests the relevance o! 


whi i; E 
d led to their conclusion that a number 
de a that the regression line is incompati 

nes grade one as corresponding to a pass 


find 
the criticism justified, explains how it arose and 


llege, London, with a reply by G. F. PEAKER 


FER in 1966 which suggested that CSE grades were 
f the ‘regression line’ c 
of examining boards were too 
ble with the stated objective of the 
at O-level in the same subject. A reply from G. 


alculated by the experimenters 
lenient in their marking. It is 
CSE examination which 
F. Peaker 


how it could have been put right. 


2 LLL LitLLe 


Eae report of the National Foundation for 
Proced, ional Research describes the experimental 
br th We used to monitor the 1965 examinations 
tess = ertificate of Secondary Education and 
es par e the grades awarded in these examina- 
the ps the results obtained by candidates for 
The + evel General Certificate of Education. 
Aog made by the Schools 
Tune les communicated to the CSE boards in 
report were based on the analysis in the 
or the j nfortunately, despite the excellent plan 
the cq "WoW oret including the reference test, 
aee usion that CSE boards were too lenient 
With a to be incorrect in that it is incompatible 
Bort » basic objectives of the CSE. Since the 
ions Pe still quoted in connection with investiga- 
Note to p examinations it is the purpose of this 
incom araw attention to the reason for this 
As patibility. 
uut Mp took as the b 
s f endations given in the port 
SP a Secondary School Examination 
Exiit for each subject in the CSE, the 
ion should be so constructed that: 
average ability 
o secure grade 


asic objectives the 


Te 
Seventh Report of 


(i) a sixteen-year-old pupil E 
4. may reasonably expect t 
(ii) » sixteen-year-old pupil who. -- might 

easonably have secured a pass in the *O' 
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level GCE... may reasonably expect to 
secure grade 1. 
In March 1965 a number of pupils worked a 
reference test designed by the Manchester 
University School of Education and, for each of 
these pupils, a forecast of his grade in each of his 
subjects in CSE or GCE was obtained from his 
school. The forecast grades were obtained for the 
six subjects English, Mathematics, Geography, 
History, French and Science, but since the same 
methods were applied to the data for all subjects 
we shall consider only one, Mathematics, to 
illustrate these methods. For this subject about 
5,300 pupils sat the reference test and of these 
about 2,400 intended to take the CSE and about 
2,900 intended to take the GCE. 
Relation between CSE grade and reference 


test score 
(a) The report estimated the average refer- 


ence test score for sixteen-year-old pupils of 
average ability to be 28-9 so that recommenda- 
tion (i) suggests that CSE grade 4 should correspond 
to a reference test score of 28.9. 

(b) The report found that 22 per cent of 
GCE candidates were forecast to fail at GCE and 
78 per cent to pass. Now 22 per cent of GCE 
candidates obtained reference test scores of less 
than 43 and it was argued that a reference test 
score of 43 therefore corresponds to the dividing 

E 


line between pass and fail in GCE. This would 
imply that a CSE candidate who obtained a 
reference test score of 43 or more might reasonably 
have secured a pass in ‘O’ level GCE and accord- 
ing to recommendation (ii) he may reasonably 
expect to secure grade 1. Although the report 
does not seem to make the point explicitly this 
implies that the borderline between CSE grades 1 and 2 
should correspond to a reference test score of 43. 
(c) The report also calculated another 
relation between CSE grades and reference test 
Scores—the regression line. The authors wrote: 
‘Since the reference test evidence showed that the 
candidates from some boards were, on the 
average, of a better calibre than the average 
candidate from all the boards combined, the 
average grades of these boards should also be 
better than the average grade of all the boards 
combined. The question was, how much better? 
To answer this we needed to determine a “rate of 
exchange" between reference test Scores and 
forecast grades. This is exactly what the regression 
relationship between grades and reference test 
scores does.’ 
Apart from a footnote ‘Technical note: this was 
the regression of forecast grades on reference test 
Scores and was obtained by pooling the within- 
schools sum of squares and cross-products’, there 
appears to be no further argument for, or justi- 
fication of, this line in the report. Yet this line is 
the basis for the report’s conclusions. 


Standards of CSE boards 


Figure 1 of this paper reproduces Figure 5b of 
the report, but with the addition of line A-B. For 
each board a point is plotted corresponding to the 
mean forecast grade and mean reference test 
score for that board and the regression line is 
drawn through the point for CSE grade 4 and 
reference test score 28-9 (see (a) above). The 
report says “However, we must take account of 
sampling errors. The tolerance limits drawn to 
either side of the regression line indicate how 
great the deviation had to be before we could 
come to any definite conclusion about incon- 
sistency . . . Only those boards which are plotted 
outside the tolerance limits show evidence of being 


significantly severe or lenient in their fore- 
casts....? 
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MATHEMATICS 


SCORE 


REFERENCE TEST 


FORECAST GRADE 


Figure 1 
" /crage 
Point A: Grade 4 and reference test score 28:9. Ave 
prenela, derline 
Point B: Grade 1} and reference test score 43. Pom aline 
for grades 1 and 2 corresponding to 
pass and fail in GCE. 


e 
Since, for Mathematics, the points for al 
boards were to the right of the tolerance |! e too 
is concluded in the report that all boards we" The 
lenient in their forecasts for CSE grades. the 
authors then suggest corrections (Table ‘ved bY 
report) for cach board, these being deriv at was 
measuring the amount by which each potr 
to the right of the regression line. or 
The above argument appears to be “or 
suppose that a board’s candidates ha vasi 
reference test score of 28-9, the ug uem board 
(i) requires that the mean grade for endi dates 
should be 4. Suppose another board's Y z den 
had a mean reference test score of 43, mean 
recommendation (ii) requires that the n the 
grade for that board should be T The 
borderline between grade l and grade grade 
point A on Figure | is the point with mean Bis 
4 and reference test score 28-9, and the pou score 
that with mean grade 1} and reference tes cda 
43. For boards with candidates of ia ing 
calibre the points should lie on the line jot 


Crean ae deviation from this line, not from 
i a X^ ine, which would suggest leniency 
itis =. E he regression line is irrelevant. 
TUR aac. n p Figure ] that, far from being too 
€ eie dece ene en from boards 6 and 3 are 
4,5 ade poa Y right while for only three boards— 
ig ne there any real suggestion of len- 
tlie - n fact the boards appear to have ignored 
ends TECHOS suggested to them and the actual 
E oe were very much closer to their 
Schon, ene to the grades suggested by the 
for en € In Figure 2 a point 1s plotted 
ib ape 1 board showing the mean reference score 
D aut n rem grade awarded. Point B has 
oos sa T htly, from 43 to 44, since it is now 
Mises 2 he actual proportion of GCE candidates 
pes e heat a of those forecast to fail, and 
inde n that boards | 1, 6 and 9 are slightly on 
Tart ae aide of the line while only boards 5 and 
Sli cciably on the lenient side. Insufficient 
What 95 ion is given in the report for it to be said 
et er these deviations are significant or not. 
auc there may be reasons in some circum- 
of Ns Qr usmg a regression line for comparison 
"xaminations, its use in this context 1s incom- 
meer with the basic objective (ii) since, 
ing to the regression line, grade 1 corres- 
inal T a reference test score of about 90 
im. rei Bhi recommended score of 43. The 
i Mende actually obtained by grade 1 candi- 
as about 42. 


REPLY by G. F. PEAKER 


Mr 
oe was kind enough to send me an early 
Pen of his paper in March 1969, and in 

spondence with him I gave details of the 


ui x 
guide line calculations that I carried out in 1967, 


whi 
ch lead to very much the same results. What I 
fact a structural 


c ‘ 
um : the guide line’ is in 
mression line. 
ae orende between structural and ordinary 
to lie "es is that in the latter the error is suppose 
Tegr mad in one variable, so that there is one 
and anoth ine when this variable is taken to be 4 
mice uet it is taken to bey. In structural 
One variat] e error is supposed to lie partly in 
ing Ties s e and partly in the other, so that the 
somewhere between the first two lines, 


8 
E 
ef 
B 
z 
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ACTUAL GRADE AWARDED 


Figure 2 
Point A: Grade 4 and reference test score 
16-year-old. 
core 44. Borderline 


Point B: Grade 14 and reference test S 
for grades 1 and 2 corresponding to borderline 


pass and fail in GCE. 


28-9. Average 


Reference 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATIONAL ResearcH (1966). 
The 1965 CSE Monitoring Experiment. Working Paper No. 
6, Parts I and II. London: HM Stationery Office. 


is, where? If we knew the 
h to divide the error between 
x and y we could answer this question, but the 
difficulty is that there is no direct evidence on this 
point. There is, however, some indirect evidence. 
This is because the boys and girls fall into two 
distinct clusters, with widely separated means. 
The two clusters are of course the CSE and the 
GCE candidates. Common sense suggests that the 
best supposition is that the standards represented 
by the pooled judgments of all the examining 
boards in each sector are right. If so the line 
should be the line through the two points 
corresponding to the general means for the CSE 


and the GCE sectors. 


and the question 
proportion in whic 


E* 


A further difficulty now arises. We need the 
points (X,, Jı) and (X,, J+) for the general CSE 
and GCE means. They are the reference test 
scores, which are common to both sectors and 
present no difficulty. But the x are in CSE grades 
for one sector and in GCE grades for the other. 
How are they to be put on the same footing? 
In other words how can we estimate the horizontal 
interval between the two means? To do this we 
need estimates both of the amount of overlap 
between the two sectors and of the ratio of the 
GCE grade to the CSE grade. The latter can 
be estimated as (CSE Sx/Sy) (GCE s,/s,), which 
comes out quite consistently for all subjects at 
about 0-6. For example, in 1966 the values were: 

English 0-63, Mathematics 0-57, Geography 0-62, 

History 0-56, French 0-64, Science 0-53, with a 

mean of 0-59. 

As to the overlap, in 1966 the standard 
deviations of the test scores averaged 11-6 in the 
CSE sector and 12-4 in the GCE sector, The 
interval between the sector means in test scores 


example, in 1966 the slopes (in terms of CSE 
grade/test score) were: English 0-14, Mathematics 
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0-15, Geography 0-15, History 0-13, French 
0-20, Science 0-15, with a mean of 0-15. 2. 

A back calculation now shows that this is 
equivalent to dividing the error in the ratio of 
four to five in favour of the grades against the 
test scores—it was the doubt about this ratio that 
led us to invoke each sector as external evidence 
about the other. The difference between using 
the 4:5 ratio and using an even split is trifling; if 
we had not had the external evidence the natural 
thing would have been to use the even split, and 
this would have led to much the same result. 

From the calculations outlined above for 1966, 
and similar work on later years, it seems to me, 
that in such calibrations it is the structural line 
that should be used. Where there are two well 
separated sectors the best procedure is to use each 
as external evidence for the other. Where there is 
only one sector the evidence so far suggests that 
the even split will not be far out. " 

Had structured regression been used in 1965 
instead of ordinary regression it would have bem 
seen that the three points representing the beri 
mean, the CSE mean and the average aur e^ 
Pupil were almost collinear. Consequently, ee 
1965 report was mistaken in saying that all the d 
Boards were too lenient in their forecasts, an 
Mr. Please’s criticism is justified. His method, 5 
not exactly structural regression, but it embo S 
the main feature of structural regression e 
outlined above, namely the use of one sector 2 
external evidence for the other. 


CRITICAL NOTE: THE EXA 


MINATION ACHIEVEMEN TS 


OF HIGHLY SELECTIVE SCHOOLS! 


Comments by: M. J. HUTCHINGS Godfrey 


D. G. LEWIS Department of Education, 
F. R. WATSON Institute of Education, 


with a reply by T. CHRISTIE and A. GRIFFIN 


Thomson Unit for Academic Assessment, University 


of Edinburgh 


University of Manchester 
University of Keele, 


oi J. HUTCHINGS comments: 
es who come first in one race cannot do 
ni Vs their next, but they have every opportu- 
Fade doing worse. T hus, if one picks on winners, 
ide, Winners, one will find that they tend to do 
he i their next race; they often come second 
wena: lower. It would be absurd, though, to 
whe this conceptual peculiarity into a discovery 
Wi ut a particular type of runner: 1.€. ‘winners’. 
Bi erga tend to do worse on later occasions 
the y because they are only called ^winners when 
y are at their best. 

ae ust such a discovery; however, was cl 
ouais and Griffin when they thought to show 
rie = hools successful at O-level do less well at 
eas . It is true that they did not call these 
Feds O-level winners’ they spoke of highly 
bor a schools , but it was O-level success that 
‘hi hl their 1 actual criterion. 
b md selective? schools was picked by that 
Rr niea alone, and a second group by a joint 
oix e Mi O-level success and public repute. As 
Stones dba expect of O-level winners, both these 
while C owed a decline from O-level to A-level, 
With hristie and Griffin’s third group, selected 
h ut reference to O-level success, showed no 
uch decline. 

t "a requirement for any research - 
indie selective schools is surely to obtain a 
Schools of highly selective schools: to pick out 
stan, eee the grounds that they set high entrance 
tion of s or select on merit a very small propor- 
empl some population. Christie and Griffin 
c NDS n such criteria. They appear; then, 

1 " 

Article by T. Christie and A. Griffin in Educ. Res» 


aimed by 


ch into 


12,3. 


One group of 
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to have conjured a ‘finding’ about highly selective 
schools out of a statistical artefact. Without 
cvidence that one of the groups deteriorating from 
O-level to A-level did in fact consist of the most 
highly selective schools, they cannot distinguish 
a genuine effect of selectivity from the trivial 
implications of picking groups of schools by 
O-level success. It may be of interest, however, to 
ask what their figures would show if it were known 
that one of the groups did, in fact, contain the 
most highly selective schools. 

Given this knowledge, it 
apparent that highly selective schools do show à 
decline in performance from O-level to A-level in 
relation to the general standard. It is not so clear, 
however, what discredit this decline would cast 


on such schools. 
One thing that t 


would indeed be 


his decline would not entail is 


that highly selective schools actually perform 
poorly at A-level; for a decline from outstanding 
success at O-level could still leave these schools 
performing creditably well at A-level in relation 
to the talent of their pupils. The figures show their 
A-level results to be still comparatively good, 
and some credit for this could rest with the 
schools. 

At the very least, however; the schools might be 
for not maintaining in their sixth 


reproached 
hemselves had set in 


forms the standard they t 
lower years. Even this reproach, however, cannot 
be accepted at its face value. It, too, is under- 
mined by just such a conceptual flaw as dis- 
credits the ‘discovery? about O-level winners; 
for, in dealing with highly selective schools, we 
with groups of winners: winners in 


are concerned 
hool selection procedures. 


the original sc 


Selective schools are not inhabitated by 
children of certain and constant high ability. 
"Their selection process is fallible even at the time 
itis carried out, and it is more and more fallible 
the further on in time one judges it. The children 
selected will include several who are not the best 
at eleven; they will include more who will not 
be the best at fifteen, and even more who will 
not be the best at seventeen. 

It is clear, therefore, that a selective school 
should not be expected to do as well at A-level 
as at O-level, because at the stage of O-level its 
selection procedure retains greater validity. By 
the time A-levels are reached, the natural 
redistribution of ability will have proceeded quite 
independently of anything the school does. At 
A-level, the talent available in a highly selective 
school can be expected, all things being equal, to 
be less than the talent available in that school at 
O-level. 

The effect of time will be enhanced by the 
greater dissimilarity between A-level examina- 
tions and the sch 
in so far as O 
be more like 
have picked a better team for 
than for taking A-levels. Thus a comparative 

-level to A-level 
is to be expected from the very constitution of 
selective schools. Such a decline does not imply 
inefficiency in their sixth forms. i 

Given a selected group, 
success; for as time and chan, 
their toll, holding one’s own is 

achievement. We should look with favour, then, 
on Christie and Griffin’s third group, that of the 
non-Catholic direct grant schools, These schools 
did hold their own from O-level to A-level; 
and if, as seems plausible, they form a natural 
group of more highly selective schools, this 


maintaining of their position can be seen as a 
positive success. 


standing still is 
ging demands take 
a very real positive 
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be taken of the points I have raised. There might 
also be still other complicating factors, such as 
the exceptionally high ratio of attempted A-levels 
to attempted O-levels which is apparent in both 
groups. Though Christie and Griffin do not secm 
to have noticed this feature, it could in itself go 
far to explain a lower average performance at 
A-level than at O-level—without casting any 
discredit on the schools concerned. 


D. G. LEWIS comments : 


The article by Christie and Griffin introduces 
much needed empirical evidence into a contro- 
versial and politically sensitive area. The achieve- 
ments at A-level of pupils from schools of differing 
pupil selectivity are compared in a way that 
Purports to make allowance for differences n 
ability. The method hinges on a comparison ee 
the proportions separated by cut-off points p 
both O- and A-level. Thus with a cut-off point r 
the upper quartile for the results of arts PES 
from schools not highly selective (‘other vnd 
the proportions in highly selective mee "e 
appear as shown below (extract from Chri 
and Griffin's article, Table 3): 


OTHER Eurre 
Scuoors Scuoors 
sienai "op 259/. 51-27% Difference " 
O-level Top 25% — 51279, significant at the 
A-level Top 25% 42-44% 1% level 


The significant decrease in proportion—which 
also occurs at the bottom 25 percent cus Sabe 
preted asa falling offin performance — "n to 
formers from élite schools, a failure to "ME tie 
their O-level expectations, as compared b highly 
performance of sixth-formers in the HUE Ao 
selective schools. This note is written in d 
belief that such an interpretation is not Tope č 
and that the evidence and statistical pen 
presented by Christie and Griffin need. to be 
out clearly for further scrutiny. tas 

The steps in the reasoning may be set ou 
follows: " 

l. Highly selective schools have better A-level 
results; 


EX. bes biis or in part, t these 
$ g better O-level results; 
po is theneiore justifiable—in so far as one 
ae S inne on education in the sixth form— 
sol he between-school differences at A-level to 
si aaa for corresponding differences at O- 
; 
4. O-level performance may be interpreted 
Primarily as a measure of ‘pupil calibre’. 
Pe regards the statistical procedure, although 
i Ls oportions cut off by the quartiles defined by 
s : ts from the ‘other’ schools are not expected 
es be 25 per cent for the élite schools, they are 
Ya to be no less at A- than at O-level if the 
a A-level results of the élite schools are not 
i» e attributed solely to their selectivity. Hence 
dite y oach administered by implication to the 
schools for failing to maintain their 51-27 
per cent. 
" The first three steps set out above are clearly 
undamental. The fourth seems to the writer to 
have been introduced in an attempt to bolster up 
big third. (Another possibility however appears 
be that of attempting to extend whatever 
validity the correction procedure may have 
below the sixth-form stage-) Clearly O-level 
Performance is indicative not only of pupil 
calibre but also of the quality of teaching provided 
by the school. By correcting for between-school 
ifererices at O-level therefore Christie and 
Fe are in fact ‘correcting’ for more than they 
mae d. They are applying control in part on the 
— ble they wish to measure. The qualification 
an essary in applying statistical control through 
ie of co-variance, namely that the 
aa controlled should not affect the treat- 
186n D (Lindquist, 1956, 323; Lewis, 
. » 186), is also necessary here. A further point 


ls : ^ * 5 
rg if this over-correction were ignored, an at 
ast equally plausible case could be advanced 

th performance at 


for i Ms 
or identifying pupil calibre wi : 
- rather than O-level, and making similar 


adj A aia 
Bj'ustments. Certainly it is the academic qualities 
hich are more 


asse; d 
ssed by A-level examinations W 
From 


Predicti : y 
Valtatie of success in higher education. 
point of view the statistical procedure of 
but with 


aie and Griffin would still apply, 2U* 7: 
P urn looked at ‘backwards’. The e 
igh me then, merit congratulation on an undu y 

Säsure of success et Odo, a EO o 
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success beyond the expectation of pupil calibre 
as assessed by A-level. Possibly Christie and 
Griffin’s sights are confined to the ‘forward’ 
view as their interest is concentrated on sixth- 
form education, their data being culled from a 
larger study of sixth-form structure. What should 
be clearly recognized, however, is that the 
relative success of the highly selective schools at 
O-level is necessarily to their disadvantage in 
Christie and Griffin's interpretation. of the 
correction procedure that has been applied. 
Christie and Griffin’s discussion ofthe regression 
phenomenon might well confuse. Regression 
towards the mean occurs only when the same 
group is tested twice and the group mean on the 
first occasion differs from that of the parent 
population. The authors deal not with group 
means but with proportions above and below 


certain cut-off points, and the groups so separated 
on the two occasions of testing are different 
f not many—of the 


(though of course some—i 

same individuals are involved). Certainly, if 
individuals comprising the extreme groups at 
O-level were followed through, regression Move- 
ve to be reckoned with, but 


ments would hav 
when those whose A-level performance moves 


inwards (and over the demarcation line) are 
replaced by others with results moving outwards, 
and with the group as à whole in dynamic 
equilibrium (Lord, 1967), no regression need be 


anticipated. 
Yet one qu 
remains. Christie an 
from the two types ° 
pleted ‘A-level examinations i 
however, the sample space is enlarged to include 
all pupils in the same schools completing O-level 
examinations, regression is involved through 
rior sclection (i.e. because only those who subse- 
quently take three A-levels are considered). The 
O-level results of the selected pupils will regress 
towards the mean (i.e. will be depressed relative 
to the overall mean)—or, reversing the direction 
an ‘improvement’ from O- to A-level 
d—and moreover this regression 
—or ‘improvement’ —will not be the same for the 
highly selective and other schools. Neither need 
it be the same for the arts and science pupils in 
either type of school. There could well be a post- 
O-level differential selectivity in presenting pupils 


alification—and an important one— 
d Griffin’s samples are pupils 
f schools who have com- 
n three subjects. If, 


of view, 
must be expecte! 


for three A-level examinations, and the non- 
highly selective schools could well be the more 
highly selective after C-level. If this were so, the 
highly selective schools would show less ‘improve- 
ment’ at A-level, or relative to the other schools a 
deterioration—in fact precisely what the extract 
from Christie and Griffin’s Table 3 shows. Some 
of the arts-science differences brought out by 
Christie and Griffin might also be accounted for, 
at least in part, in this way. 

Finally, a note of complaint may be sounded 
against the occasional imprecise formulation, 
which could be particularly unfortunate in an 
article snippets of which may be extracted to 
serve the propagandists on either side. Thus when 
the authors write that the A-level results of the 
less selective schools are better than those of the 
élite schools at both ends of the distribution in 
arts and improve on those of the élite schools at 
the lower end of the distribution in science this 
must be set against the most basic fact that it is the 
A-level results of the more selective schools (and 
in both arts and science) which are in fact the 
better. Christie and Griffin have nevertheless 
made a valuable pioneering study and further 
empirical evidence in this field would be welcome. 
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F. R. WATSON comments : 


no: 
ghts of father 
of their (adult) sons (h); 
stature may avoid some of 
with examination results. 


tall children and a fairly high positive correlation 


menon in 1889, 
s (H) with those 
a discussion in terms of 
the overtones associated 
Tall men tend to have 
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exists between the variables H and h. If we are 
given the height of a father, we can predict e 
height of one of his sons using an equation o 
linear regression. The actual heights of sons whose 
fathers are of the given height will vary but 
statistical theory shows that the average of = 
actual heights will, in the long run, be the 
redicted value of h. EA 

E If each variable is measured as a deviation 
from its mean value, in terms of the corresponding 
Standard deviation as a unit, the regression 
equation takes the simple form: 


Zk —TZg (1) 


where Z, is the (standardized) deviation of : 
above its mean, Zy is the corresponding nie 
of H, and r is the coefficient of — : 
between h and H (see, for example, Guilfor 
1965). 

"uM r cannot be numerically greater ide 
unity, the predicted value of Z, is always c je 
to the mean than the given value of zm ini 
example, using the value r 0-5 E anii 
Galton, if H is one standard deviation ae 
above the mean, the predicted value of vA Beers 
0-5 standard deviations above the pn feo 
the term ‘regression to the mean’. We icr aid 
and this is important in what follows—th away 
consequence of equation (I) the further ane 
from the mean the initial value of H, the € ‘ete 
the movement toward the mean in the pe units 
value of h. (Thus, for example, if H istw? unit 
above the mean, the predicted h is ae the 
above the mean.) It may be objected that d) 
foregoing is true, after several perum 
men would have nearly the same E ans 
regression paradox; this does not follow, vut dad 
and the explanation is given in rae sills amd 
Statistical works. (See for example 
Roberts, 1965, p. 258 f.) . mption 

Let us now examine the underlying le Thoagh 
of Christie and Griffin in their article. gn 
not explicitly stated, this appears to ‘petter’ 
follows: if x per cent of the pupils in a ] an 
school exceed a certain criterion at epee of 
fewer than x per cent exceed a similar cri pei 
at A-level, then a ‘deterioration’ has nant be: 
A parallel statement in terms of stature wou ecd ? 
if x per cent of a. group of tall fathers x their 
certain height and fewer than x per cent 


sons exceed this height then a deterioration in 
stature has occurred. Although we speak now of 
percentages rather than SD units, the argument 
1s unchanged and a little thought will show that 
this ‘deterioration’ is nothing other than the 
expected regression phenomenon; it would be 
surprising if it did not occur (in this connection, 
sce Table 1 on p. 205 of Christie and Griffin’s 
article). To write of ‘a distinct weakening ° ‘very 
moderate performance indeed,’ ‘schools ... in- 
volved markedly in the deterioration,’ seems 
analogous to censuring the sons of a group of tall 
fathers for their failure to achieve the same 
stature as their parents. The point is that if, 
having chosen a group on the basis of high 
performance we then compare its later results 
with those of a group of lower performance (but 
still above average for the whole population in 
that age group) we expect both groups to exhibit 
a regression toward the population mean, but 
the ‘deterioration’ will be greater in the group of 
higher performance. This phenomenon is 
apparent in the tables given by Christie and 
Griffin, and is particularly clearly illustrated by 
Table 2, p. 205. Here the sole criterion for 
grouping schools is that of 

so that it is the regression effect and that alone 
which is under consideration. We are led to 
conclude that those schools which have the most 
able pupils at O-level are woefully inadequate in 
catering for their A-level pupils! Here is the 
regression fallacy in full view—Wallis and 
Roberts (1957) give several other examples 
(p. 258 ff., and see Example 262A, P- 262, 
Midterms and finals’, which is almost an exact 
parallel). 

A further error occurs through the use of a 
shifting criterion (cf. Wallis and Roberts (1957) 
Ch. 3, pp. 74-78, Sections 5 and 6). We have seen 
that both groups will regress, the better group to 
a greater extent. By using the performance of the 
top and bottom 25 per cent of the moderate 
group as a criterion, the ‘deterioration’ of the 
moderate group is reduced to zero, and the 
performance of the better group js seen by 
comparison to be ‘worse’. (No assumption is 
made that the same pupils are involved in a given 
quartile in Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4’, p. 206.) Similarly 
in Table 4 where the performance of the better 
group is used as a (shifting) standard, the 


O-level performance 
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moderate group achieves a relative ‘improve- 
ment’. 

In their brief discussion of regression (p. 206) 
the authors do not appear to meet these criticisms; 
it is not clear what is meant by ‘regression to the 
mean is taken care of at the individual level’. 
Further, the remark ‘if these are real groups, 
schools within groups will regress to their own 
group mean’ suggests that the authors believe 
these are real groups. This is certainly not so for 
Table 2 and ignores the fact that we are dealing 
with a continuum of schools (and of pupils). It is 
not the case that, where fathers have heights 
in the top 10 per cent of the population, the 
heights of sons will regress to à group mean—the 
regression is towards the population mean. 

The foregoing discussion implies that the 
conclusions drawn by the authors do not follow 
from their analysis of the data. They ask, ‘Is it 
sufficient to write these findings off as a statistical 
artefact? Regrettably only one answer seems 
possible. They say, ‘There is absolutely no evi- 
dence in the tables to suggest that bringing 
together the most able pupils under one roof leads 
to any kind of augmented achievement, insofar 
as A-level’ grades can be taken to be a valid 
assessment of academic achievement.’ (p. 208.) 
It might be argued that Table 1 provides some 
evidence, in that the expected regression does not 
occur for Arts or for good Science students. 
However whether the observed regression in the 
tables is greater or less than is to be expected is 
difficult to establish and an alternative design for 
the investigation seems preferable. Basically, we 
are concerned with the question: *Would the 


sixth-formers who followed an A-level course in 


highly selective schools have performed better or 


worse in less selective schools?! Since any given 
pupil can only be subjected to one of the experi- 
mental alternatives the question cannot be 
answered directly, but it would be simple to 
compare the A-level performance of a number of 
randomly-chosen fairs of pupils, alike in other 
respects, one of whom was in the highly selective 
environment and the other not. The effect of the 
*stimulus of competition among peers’, if any, 
would then emerge as a difference in performance 
between the two groups. The setting up of 
matched pairs for such an investigation would be 
more troublesome but would be likely to lead to 


valid conclusions and to achieve the stated aim 
of ‘introducing factual evidence into the current 
debate’. The decision for or against élite schools 
may well be determined by social or economic 
considerations, but it is important that the 
educational evidence should be correctly assessed. 
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REPLY from T. CHRISTIE and A. GRIFFIN 


None of our critics believes that our interpretation 
of a significant decrease in proportion as a falling 
off in performance of the sixth-form pupils from 


necessary det 
argument clearly for further s 
that the O-level results are indicative only of the 
success of the teachers in preparing candidates 
for the O-level examination. It is suggested that 
this success is not unrelated to success in preparing 
candidates for the A-level examination—‘the 
treatment variable’. The most extreme ‘over- 


us set out the 
crutiny. Suppose 


ey no longer exerted 
l and A-level. The 


r t situation would be 
identical proportions at O-level and A-level in 


any group of schools since no variable would have 
intervened, In sum, the most extreme *over- 
correction’ leads to a conclusion of ‘no change’: 
it cannot explain a relative deterioration. 
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Conversely, the presence of a deterioration speaks 
against any extreme ‘over-correction 9n our Em 
Anything less than total correction, i.c. Des 
in part as Dr. Lewis has it, can anert x 
magnitude but not the direction of difference 
etween the proportions. X 
p These elon een also hold for the mixture 2 
pupil calibre and teaching calibre put eque 
Dr. Lewis, providing that pupil calibre is ta 
to be a constant over time. Dr. Lewis at this na 
in the argument seems prepared with hs he 
accept that proviso, unlike Hutchings and Wa p : 
who hold that the pupils are becoming stea a 
more stupid. As Dr. Lewis does not attack on 
correcting for pupil calibre but only for correc = 
for more than pupil calibre he has ee E 
possible interpretations of the data availab. pe 
him. He can suppose that the highly selec e 
Schools are less effective in preparing pupils ior 
A-level than they are in preparing d hie 
O-level. Alternatively, he can suppose tha ils 
other schools are less effective in preparing BERE 
for O-level than they are for A-level. For élite 
part we shrink from congratulating the AGE 
schools on their O-level pe as , 
because our sights are confined to ne imperd 
view, but because the élite schools an ee 
public pronouncements and their norma p: their 
see O-level as almost an irrelevance vni Te 
pupils. Mr. Hutchings has already cin E 
reader's attention to the relative paucity hools: 
level attempts by the pupils in the élite wabjects 
by-passing O-level in the A-level eo 
allowing a longer period of A-level prepa 
is a commonplace of their sixth-form system. e 
We are left with the other possibility, that ihe 
other schools are relatively poorer ee: 
élite schools in Preparing pupils for O-lev i pue 
than A-level. This interpretation also w S guns 
feel able to accept, not simply brai schaal 
contrary to the emphasis of the differen ERR 
but because the research literature on tea ma 
effectiveness renders highly icy n 
explanation in terms of Dr. Lewis i ae 
variable, ‘quality of teaching’. Nevert he. a 
will limit ourselves here to a reassertion uy rich 
is nothing in our ‘correction pienie w de 
necessarily disadvantages the élite schools. ‘ele 
reader can evaluate for himself the poss 
educational explanations of the results. 


Turning now to Dr. Lewis’s second argument, 
that although the cruder forms of the regression 
fallacy have been avoided there yet remains a 
subtle sampling effect, we take it that Dr. Lewis 
is here enlarging upon his admirably succinct 
discussion of the regression problem in a general 
way, rather than secking to make a substantive 
point. We are led to this conclusion by his 
citation of a hypothetical case in which the 
non-highly selective schools could well be the 
more highly selective after O-level’. As the 
argument of the first half of his paper is based 
upon a proper understanding that in our tables 
Precisely the opposite situation obtains, little is to 
be gained by considering what would happen ‘if 
this were, in fact, so'— any coincidence with our 
results must be entirely fortuitous. 

In the highly selective school almost all lower 
school pupils stay on into the sixth form and 
attempt three A-levels. A much smaller propor- 
tion of the pupils in the other schools do so. Hence 
Dr. Lewis’ reference to a reduced sample spacc.! 
Now with any two variables if a group is selected 
on one its mean score on the other will show a 
drop. The variable upon which selection takes 
place is the *prior* variable in Dr. Lewis's termino- 
logy and he points out that we include only the 
O-level records of a selected group of A-level 
candidates. We would point out in reply that in 
the schools our selected group had themselves 
been selected, at least in part, on their O-level 
records, Thus it is the O-level selection that has 
Priority and if Dr. Lewis's sampling argument has 
any force his argument will be reversed. The 
expectation becomes that the final comparison 
now involving ‘deteriorated’ A-levels will be 
eae flattering to the élite schools since it will 
A Y an apparent ‘improvement’ on their part. 
thi the hypothetical situation required to allow of 

1s artefact does not, in fact, obtain, we do not 
take it to be a material point. 
ai: turn now to the classic regression argument. 

r. Hutchings and Mr. Watson, unfortunately, 
Pulse distinguish pupil regression. from school 

ssion. We imagine, however, thatin the face 
a model which for individual pupils is in 
Ex cr d 
in Once in the si 5 t of bo: 
s maintained” sixth form, however, 88 94 per E ‘ ati 
Cho, and 90-42 per cent of boys in direct § 


ampi A iempt three A-levels. There is in fact no differential 
8 of the type required by Dr. Lewis's argument. 
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‘dynamic equilibrium’ as Dr. Lewis would have it, 
they must have school-based regression in mind 
except, as in Mr. Hutchings’ paper, where a 
substantive theory of the educational progress of 
the gifted is provided. We do not feel it is neces- 
sary to reply to any misunderstanding of the 
regression phenomenon as it affects individual 
pupils. 

If their claim is that regression is operating at 
the school level we would agree that there is 
evidence of this, especially in relation to our 
second sample—that which was chosen on the 
O-level criterion alone. It is the existence of this 
school-based regression which constituted our test. 
It is school-based regression which we feel has 
educational implications. 

Let us amplify our argument vis-à-vis regression. 
We are asked to make some comparison of highly 
selective direct grant schools and the schools in 
the maintained system. The Public Schools 
Commission, in deliberating the future of the 
direct grant schools, received various submissions 
based upon the idea that these schools provide 
an education which is different in kind from. that 
provided by the rest of the system and which 
should not be lost as the rest of the system 
changes. One feature of the difference which is 
held to have particular advantages is the pre- 
sumed enhancement of achievement due to the 
exclusive company of one’s peers. 

'The point at issue is therefore quite clear: do 
highly selective schools as a group, and more 
particularly élite schools as a group, differ in kind 
from the other schools in the system? One 
possible model is that there are two groups of 
schools differing in kind. If this is substantiated a 
plausible mechanism leading to the differentiation 
will be the influence of the peer group. 

A second model of the system is also possible 
and somewhat to our surprise endemic among our 
commentators. This model says that there is only 
one group of schools, and differences between 
schools in the group are not differences in kind 
but merely differences along an underlying 
continuum of pupil ability. There is no differential 
impact due to the educational efforts of the school 
or to the psychological concomitants of its 
organization. In this model the starting point is 
that the submissions to the Public Schools 
Commission in favour of the retention of the direct 


grant schools are to be dismissed as so much hot 
air. An élite school is simply an ordinary grammar 
school which contains very bright cleven-year- 
olds who are doomed to a history of declining 
achievement. Unlike Watson and Hutchings 
we did not feel able to start from this assump- 
tion. 

What we have done is to accept neither model 
as a starting point but instead to set up an analysis 
which will fit either model and then to test the 
goodness of fit of the models to the data. Which- 
ever model has the best fit is the one we will 
accept and discuss in terms of its educational 
implications. 

Our procedure is then quite simple. Form two 
groups of schools on some criterion or criteria 
which can be held to distinguish them. Look at 
their A-level results in relation to their O-level 
results. Under Model 1 the two groups of schools 
contain pupils drawn from two different populations 
undergoing different kinds of educational experi- 
ence. In this model, regression as always will be 
to the population mean (see Thorndike, 1942 to 
see why the research methodology proposed by 
Mr. Watson would be entirely inappropriate), 
and so as each group has a different population 
mean we can expect that if the educational 
experiences are different, but equally efficacious 
the degree of O-level Separation will exactly 
mirror the degree of A-level separation, If 
the experiences are not only different but one is 
more advantageous than the other, the direction 
of the change in the degree of separation will 
reflect the bias in advantage. 

Under Model 2 all schools are drawn from the 
same population, and provide an identical educa- 
tional experience. Once again regression will be 
to the population mean. As there is now only one 
population, its mean co-extensive with that of the 
unselected schools, we can take this model to 
hold if there is a relative deterioration in the 
results of the selected schools. 

A reduced separation demands that we either 
accept Model 2 or Model 1 with the proviso that 
the difference is not in favour of the selected 
sample: an identical degree of separation 
demands Model 1 with a difference but no 
superiority: and greater separation demands 
Model 1 with the difference bringing an advantage 
to the selected schools. It may now perhaps be 


clearer to the reader why we claim that regression 
will have educational implications. 


If the reader turns once more to the results he 
will see that there is some justification for our 
procedure in that the results from different 
samples fit different models. The first sample, all 
direct-grant schools, shows no change at A-level 
in Science and an improvement in Arts. We must 
then accept Model 1. Children in direct grant 
schools undergo an educational experience which 
is different in kind from that provided in the 
maintained schools and is to the advantage of 
Arts candidates. : 

The second sample, highly selective schools 
chosen simply on an O-level criterion, demands 
Model 2. They do not differ in kind from the 
other schools. We may assume then that the 
advantages of the direct grant schools do gto 
inhere so much in their selectivity as in their 
differential status. . 

Our final sample is, of course, the crucial one 
since it consists of direct grant schools which s 
also highly selective, the fate proposed for all such 
schools by their supporters. There the data A 
fit Model 2 or Model 1 with a difference in p ; 
which is not to the advantage of the élite " oem 
pupils. We prefer Model 1 because of i Taa 
fit to direct grant schools. There is, in fac dris 
underestimate of the disadvantage to 
candidates in their figures. he d 

The important question becomes: W ue 
disadvantage? We suggest that it can only aC ee 
from the one variable differentiating sample 
and three, the highly selective school idea itse!t. l 

We conclude, therefore, that the mei emm 
hothouse per se is not the best place for an intel i- 
gent boy to be. Watson suggests that this is so 
because he gets more mediocre asa con ae 
of repeated examination; Hutchings, that ne gi à 
more mediocre because he was a bright eleven 
year-old. For our part we would echo Dr. bowi A 
plea for more substantive information about t T 
educational process itself rather than its Vus] 
comes. We have simply pointed to an education 
problem and cannot feel that any of our critics 
have made it disappear. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sociology, History and Education 
edited by P. W. MUSGRAVE. Methuen, 1970, 
293 pp. Price £3.00. 


Tuere is a strong case for a moratorium of the 
publication of any more readers in the social 
Sciences until there is morc original work from 
Which to extract. Too much energy is being 
devoted to the facade, not enough to the founda- 
tions. This reader, edited by Musgrave, is the 
exception. It collects together articles from a 
Variety of often inaccessible sources to establish 
Welcome territory between two subjects that have 
remained unnecessarily separate. Inevitably the 
quality and continuity is uneven, but all are 
refreshingly free from jargon and stay close to the 
concrete situation. Musgrave provides a clear and 
unobtrusive linking commentary. 

Education suffers from a chronic lack of 
definition. Its clasticity is unbounded. At one 
extreme sociologists used education as a term 
Interchangeable with socialization, embracing all 
forms of learning. At the other extreme historians 
write as if schooling was all that was involved. The 
Path to a definition lies through the borders of 
Such subjects as sociology and history. The 
Selections in this reader are therefore from the real 
Core of education, including not only schooling 
but family, religion, community, communication, 
work and the economy. The variety in the 
twenty-two articles is often confusing, but they 
add up to a picture of education as a social 
Institution inseparable from the changing flux 
of societies and the product of many apparently 
discrete but actually related agencies. 

It is unfair to select particular articles, for with 
this variety it is what you fancy that seems to be 
Sood and there is never space to include sufficient 
gre ption to allow the reader to assess the status 
"dir evidence. However, the newcomer to the 
ae education, or the jaundiced veteran, 

try, or try again: Aries on childhood in 
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history and Musgrove on population changes and 
the status of the young. Both sweep across history 
and leave an appetite for more. Goody and Watt 
on the impact of literacy and Eisenstein on 
printing are equally mind-broadening. By con- 
trast there are closely argued, tightly focused 
studies such as Baron on headmasters, Tropp on 
teachers and Cannon on the religious influences 
on educational policy that illuminate small but 
crucial areas of educational history. 

However, it is the range of interests and 
perspectives that gives this reader its value. The 
aggressive rise of sociology and the defensive 
posture of history within the contemporary study 
of education have probably inflated the former 
and deflated the latter beyond their true status. 
The balance will be restored through the cross- 
fertilization that is represented here. It is recom- 
mended as a source for reference and as an 
easily digestible book for bedtime. It deserves a 


large public. 
M. D. SHIPMAN 


Six Years After 

by KxrsarL, Poore and Kunn. The University 
of Sheffield, 1970, 103 pp. Price £2.50. (including 
postage). 


Tuns is, in fact, only an interim report of a major 
research study conducted by the Higher Educa- 
tion Research Group at the University of 
Sheffield. While there have been many studies of 
the ‘first jobs’ of university graduates, this 
research breaks new ground in tracing the careers 
of a representative national sample for a period of 
six years after the completion of the first degree. 
The cover design of this neat little book appears 
to depict a square peg fitting loosely but com- 
fortably within a roughly square hole. This can 
be interpreted as a fairly flattering assessment of 
the work of university appointments boards. The 
research findings offer support to the symbolism. 
About one half of the sample went directly into 


NEW FROM METHUEN 


THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


W. Kenneth Richmond 


Although methods of teaching are being constantly 
practical work is being done on the question of what to teach. Mr. Richmond shows 
why, for the first time in history, educationalists are being forced to the conclusion 
that innovation has to be managed, and then goes on to examine the pattern of current 
curriculum reform in Britain, Europe and North America. 


£2-75; Education Paperback: £1-40 


THE CHANGING CURRICULUM 


History of Education Society 


Recent years have seen a ren 
although relatively little acco 
have affected curriculum change. 
needed elucidation on the subject. 


brought up to date, little serious 


LANGUAGE AND TEACHING: A Psychological View 


Peter Herriot 


of the psychologist, of the nature of language 

with personal and social developments and its 

- The jargon of psychology is carefully avoided 

no prior knowledge of linguistics or psychology, so 

that the book should be especially useful to the student, or to those already engaged in 
teaching. It is a primer of communication. £1-25; University Paperback: 60p 


PATTERNS OF POWER AND 
AUTHORITY IN ENGLISH EDUCATION 


Frank Musgrove 


Professor Musgrove argues that schools, 
underpowered for the 
within contemporary 
relationships with the 


together with colleges and universities, are 
job they are trying to do: partly as a result of circumstances 
educational institutions, but due chiefly to their uneasy 
wider social environment and with academic administrators. 


£2-00; University Paperback: £1-00 


full-time employment after obtaining a first 
degree in 1960. Although most of them did 
change jobs at least once during the next six 
years, few of them moved out of the field of 
employment they had originally chosen. Teaching 
appears to be the most stable profession. A 
surprisingly large proportion of men and women 
Seem to have decided on a teaching career while 
Still at school. Their numbers swell during the 
undergraduate years and, of those who enter the 
School-teaching profession, we find 86 per cent of 
the men similarly employed six years later. For 
women, the figure is 50 per cent, but only 6 per 
cent have moved elsewhere, while 44 per cent 
have stopped working—presumably for domestic 
reasons. Compared with other groups, graduates 
Who enter teaching appear noticeably unimpres- 
sed by the usefulness of their post-graduate 
Professional training. 

There are many other results which are in 
general accord with expectation, although it is 
useful to have it so neatly quantified. Women and 
men graduates, apart from teachers, start at 
Similar salaries, but women are promoted more 
Slowly and six years later are earning much less 
than men with the same qualifications. Degree 
Class has a strong effect on the choice of first post- 
graduate occupation, but litle on eventual 
carning power. Oxbridge produces a dispro- 
Portionately large number of entrants into 
ope; and ‘private practice’ many of them 
"e poor degrees, and this group report high 
re by 1966. Teachers, predictably, are the 

rst paid group of all. 

2 urther attention is drawn to the ‘brain drain’, 

me dramatized by the Jones Report in 1967. 
Serio ae presented leave no doubt as to the 

s nature of the situation in the early ’sixties. 
bout a third of all the Science and Technology 
ae in the sample were working abroad by 

«766, three-quarters of these in North America. 

„otter pay and conditions’ was the usual reason 
8lven, 

= survey appears to be a sound piece of work. 
tegien 40 per cent of all those obtaining first 
the hus m British universities in 1960 repu 
the m Un. Some small groups; pup d 

opie one, were excluded from the sample : 
e idence d but the authors carefully presen 
to justify confidence in the responding 
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sample as representative of the graduate popula- 
tion. The report is not particularly readable, 
being packed with figures. There are, in fact, 
104 tables scattered through its 90 pages (ex- 
cluding appendices), but this reviewer, at least, 
welcomes the form of presentation. This book 
breaks new ground by giving information not 
previously available for Britain. While some of the 
analyses appear to be superficial, we are promised 
more detailed results in reports still to come. These 
will be awaited with interest. However, the speed 
with which the educational scene changes is a new 
hazard for survey workers. This study carried out 
in 1966 on 1960 graduates and published four 
years later is already dated. Clearly, the ‘brain- 
drain’ situation has changed dramatically, there 
has been a swing away from science in the 
universities, and the polytechnics are turning out 
a new breed of graduate. It will soon be time to 


repeat this able Sheffield study. 
Bruce CHOPPIN 


The Social Psychology of Education 
by D. W. JOHNSON. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 


1971, 314 pp. Price £2°80. 


Rote theory has immediate attractions for the 
educationalist. First, it provides insights into the 
structure of learning situations and the behaviour 
of those involved. Second, these insights appear to 
be open to uncomplicated empirical investigation. 
Third, role theory acts as a bridge between 
psychology and sociology. It is this ubiquity that 
makes the many books entitled The Social 
Psychology of Education so attractive. Johnson has 
written a typical example, neatly analysing the 
structures and processes within education using a 
functionalist perspective around the concept of 
role at the hub. It provides a theoretical frame- 
work that could profitably supplement the many 
books on the sociology of education that lack such 
a unifying thread and are focused on the relations 
between schooling and its environment. 

The concentration on roles and on the climates, 
s and norms that define them within 
educational organizations is probably the easiest 
perspective for students to grasp. It is both 
coherent and convincing. Here the model is 
developed in an attractive style. The concentra- 
tion on organizations makes it more relevant to 
contemporary education than its competitors and 
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brings it closest to sociology. It is particularly 
thorough in treating interaction in the classroom 
and in the mustering of evidence for illustration. 

However, the convincing picture may be 
misleading. Indeed, the neatness of the conceptual 
framework is itself suspect. Schools often coerce, 
label and indoctrinate. They also get swept into 
the turmoil of contemporary urban life. Alterna- 
tive theoretical standpoints are needed to present 
this unattractive but common face. The attack on 
conventional criminology and the educational 
implications of such writers as Becker, Cicourel 
and Matza are not considered. Similarly the 
chapter on methods of investigations, while 
welcome, gives the impression that there are 
simple steps in research, which, if followed, lead 
automatically to completely reliable evidence. 
This impression is reinforced by the wealth of 
references that are included, usually without 
comment on their status. The description is of an 
established framework on a solid empirical base. 
This is misleading at a time when many social 
psychologists are busy chipping away at what they 
See as a rotting foundation. 

The layman will also detect a gap between the 
neat theoretical model and the sometimes sordid 
and often muddled reality. Universities, colleges 
and schools have been too troubled recently for the 
seamy and often unpredictable side to be omitted. 
This should be apparent in an American book 
Published in 1971. This anomaly makes it even 
harder to accept the American context and 
Selection of references that do not always export 
Well. This is a useful and well written book. There 


is, however, a lot of sugar on the pill. 
M. D. SHIPMAN 


Mental Imagery in the Child 

by Jean Pracer and BARBEL INHELDER 
(Translated from the French by P. A. Chilton). 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1971. Price: £3-50. 


L Image Mentale Chez l'Enfant first appeared in 
1966, although many of the experiments it 
Teports were conducted in the late fifties and 
[Hy sixties. The publication of the English 
anslation presents a problem to the reviewer. 
‘ike its predecessors, the book is long and 
cult, The infelicity of its presentation and 
a ‘gidity of style are not helped by an over-literal 
nslation abounding in gallicisms. Above all, in 
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the present case, the title of the book gives no 
immediate clue to its contents. But—Piaget is an 
original and creative thinker whose special 
genius it has been to evolve a complex set of 
ideas which, for him, can generate whole areas of 
scientific inquiry which he then explores. Only 
the first and last chapters of the book are purely 
theoretical. Chapters 2 to 9 are descriptions of 
experimental inquiries, and most of these deal 
with fields hardly dealt with elsewhere in 
psychological literature. Nor have they been 
more than touched on in the earlier English 
publications of Piaget. Therefore the book 
cannot be lightly dismissed. 

Images, like perceptions, are private. But 
perception is of an object. It can therefore be 
studied directly by requiring the subject to make 
discriminative responses to controlled variations in 
the object. The technique is the oldest in psycho- 
logy and is applicabl^ to animal subjects as well 
as human. Images occur in the absence of an 
object. Their study is therefore less direct, and 
usually bears either on verbal description or on 
observation of physiological correlates. Piaget’s 
technique is quite different. In most of the studies 
described in this volume, children are asked to 
draw, or to choose among drawings made for 
them, to represent successive states in the 
movement or disposition of an object or a group 
of objects. In some cases the movement is 
observed before the reproduction, in others the 
subject is asked to anticipate it in advance. For 
instance, he is shown a bar of metal curved into 
an arc and asked to draw it both as it is and as it 
would appear if straightened out. It is assumed 
that the drawing is the externalization of an 
image. 

Straight away, one may ask whether images 
necessarily intervene in this kind of activity. 
Perhaps what is being studied is simply what 
children ‘think’ things would or did look like 
after some transformation. However this may be, 
these studies are very germane to the role of what 
Bruner calls ‘ikonic representation’ in the develop- 
ment of thought. Piaget’s thesis is fourfold: (1) 
that the image (so defined) is a product of active 
imitation (following a movement with eyes or 
rather than a prolongation of perception 
after-image); (2) that there is only one 
k in the development of imagery, and 


gesture) 
(like an 
real brea 


this occurs about the age of seven to eight: from 
this period on there is greater articulation and 
consistency, due to the role of operativity; i.e. the 
development of thinking determines what can be 
successfully imagined much more than vice versa; 
(8) that images can only Compass static con- 
figurations or states, while operativity interprets 
successive states as transformations; therefore 
operativity is essential to the development of 
logical co-ordination; (4) nevertheless some 
creative thinkers can use an imaginal scheme as 
a sort of reference point to further thought. 

The book contains a mass of experimental 
evidence to substantiate (2). Not only the draw- 
ings of children but also their selections from 
multiple choice alternatives abound in un- 
expected but consistent errors. Often these are 
in the nature of ‘pseudo-conservation’: the 
subject fastens on some part of the display as 
given and imagines that this will remain fixed in 
the course of a displacement. For instance, when 
shown two pieces of cardboard one above the 
other and asked to draw what they will look like 
when the upper square is slid to the right, younger 
children consistently fail to anticipate that the 
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right edge of the upper square will pepe, 
project beyond the edge of the lower ee 
ie. there is pseudo-conservation of the right 
boundary. . 

(4) is of course little more than an intelligent 
guess with which few would quarrel. However, in 
the opinion of the present reviewer, the ees 
for (1) and especially (3) is far from conclusive. In 
particular I see no reason to suppose there can 
be no image of continuous movement. Moreover 
to explain operativity in terms of transformation 
is to invoke a logical criterion in place of fi 
psychological one. A much more sie, iai 
hypothesis is that operativity depends on E 
ability of the child to entertain and reconci 
several (2 to 3) pieces of information. Until he can, 
achieve this, both his reasoning and his pae 
visualization remain global and defective. ie 
facts of pseudo-conservation also illustrate t : 
the child aims at stability and coherence rig. 
from the start. If at five or six he is still unaware 
of contradiction, this is because he is anahe is 
bring more than one or two judgements wit eh 
single focus, and not because he necessarily 
ignores continuity. 


February 1971 
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It is obvious that the book is an important 
reference for the research worker. One hopes too 
that many of these experimental findings will 
before long be taken into account in the more 
general literature on cognitive development. It is 
difficult, however, to recommend this as a major 


teference at the undergraduate level. 
E. A. LUNZER 


A Manual to the Sociology of the School 
by R. Lampert, R. Buttock and S. MILLHAM. 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1971. 


If a sociologist came to make a study of a school, 
what features would he need to examine? This 
book gives one set of answers to this question. 
This is helpful, for beyond basic aspects such as 
age-level, catchment area, public or state school, 
etc. it is not at all obvious what he needs to know, 
and how to get this kind of information. Should 
he ask about school uniforms? About games? 
About homosexuality? About religious instruc- 
tion? And how should such diverse data be put 

` together, to form some kind of representation ofa 
living organism such as a school ? 

First of all, we need a plan, a conceptual 
framework. This will do two things: it will focus 
on certain key arcas, and it will link the study of 
‘Schools to the study of other organizations. While 
industrial and commercial organizations have 
been a frequent object of sociological research, 
the study of organizations with a more diffuse 
type of ‘product’ is still relatively new. Organi- 
zation theory and administrative science offer 
little agreement as to what ave the key areas for 
Study. Lambert and his colleagues have therefore 

ad to strike out on their own—and this book 
Contains a detailed account of their method and 
Its justification. 

The book is very clearly set out. The reader is 
frst introduced to the basic concepts which have 
EM bs! metkigdology i ere pal; mb 
toles P m es of control; orma and in oral 
And > processes of change; sources of authority; 
Scho pela of the wider social setting of the 

etail ). Part Two is entirely devoted to the 
w ie spelling out of the many sub-variables 
M comprise cach of the basic concepts, and 
West; the actual techniques (interview guides, 

lonnaires, scales). All this is obviously the 
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result of a great deal of careful thought, pilot 
work and pruning. 

Some of the theoretical comments are also 
helpful. The reader is frequently warned against 
using the data in a static way; schools are con- 
stantly changing, goals have to be balanced 
against “each other, roles often conflict, informal 
orders shift. ‘A society, such as a school, is not a 
corpse.’ Some interesting comments are offered 
not only on the informal social order, but also on 
the various kinds of relationships that may be 
found between the informal and the formal order. 
Better still, the authors have made a start, in 

Chapter XI, with the work of integration; 
they have spelled out not only the key variables 
and sub-variables, but also some of the expected 
relationships between them. This section is 
particularly valuable to teachers and educationists. 
In a sense, this is a working document, and the 
authors’ ongoing researches will no doubt 
continue to change and improve it. Many will 
wish to question the key variables: why these, 
rather than others? The book deals primarily with 
boys’ secondary boarding schools: would the 
same variables be retained if state schools and/or 
primary schools were to be studied? There are 
some questionable definitions, too; 
instance decides what is ‘dysfunctional’ conflict? 
There could be other criticisms; for instance, the 
‘so what’ question is largely ignored—how do all 
these variables relate to outcomes, results, or 
effectiveness of the school ?—presumably because 
these issues are taken up in other publications. 
Two elaborate scales are presented (one dealing 
with controls, the other with values and expres- 
Sive orientation) using ratings which seem quite 
arbitrary; where is the item analysis and statistical 
composition? Similar questions could be raised 
regarding the Social Adaptation Test and the 
revised version of the F-scale which are offered. 
Many ofthe techniques seem to mix objective and 
subjective (phenomenological) data ; at other 
times, too much may be left to the interviewer's 
judgement. 

While not beyond Criticism, we must count 
ourselves fortunate to have such a manual. As a 
focus for discussion, it forces us to look at a 
concrete/abstract scheme, and agree or disagree 
with it piece by piece —but at least it is there, 


A. N. OPPENHEIM 


who, for 
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